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At last ’tis over, doggie dear, 
The folks are fled, and town’s desbrted ; 
The park is desolate and drear, 
Where once we walked and—some girls 
—fiirted. 
Here, on the white cliff’s grass-grown brink, 
Neath which the blue sea frets and tosses, 
We'll rest ourselves a while, and think 
About the season’s gain and losses. 


Ah me! It seems but yesterday 

The boughs with blossoms rich were laden, 
It was the merry month of May, 

And I, a merry-hearted maiden. 
Now, like a wild bird safely caged, 

A captor my lost heart is caging ;— 
What wonder I should be engaged 


To Guy, whose ways are so engaging? 


Aunt Mary says that love’s a myth, 
And other heresies advances ; 
She vows she has no patience with 
A girl who throws away her chances. 
My cousin hopes that “‘Eva knows _[it,”” 
What’s best, but must take leave to doubt 
And shakes her head—which only shows 
How little she can know about it! 
It may not be in others’ eyes 
A wealthy match; bat I’ve a notion 
A wealth we never should despise 
Is that of firm and deep devotion. 


[See illustration on preceding page.} 
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| And, as I say when cousin Nell | 


Laments that we can’t keep a carriage, 
Sometimes when young girls ‘‘ marry well,’’ 
It doesn’t prove a well-made marriage. 


The mau who filled my schoolday dream 
When I was small and rather silly, 
Might have supplied a splendid team 
To dash me down through Piccadilly. 
But of this truth right sure am I: 
No mode of travel known at present 
Compares to rambling on with Guy 
Through fields of fancy, fresh and 
pleasant! 


Which are most precious, pure and bright, 
(I know how J should make sejection !) 

The gems that gleam with radiant light, 
Or eyes that beam with fond affection ? 

And Guy’s so good, and true, and bold, 
With such a splendid air about him; 

He should have been a knight of old— 
Only I couldn’t live without him! 


I’m sure ’tis wise to marry Guy, 

For true love is a peerless blessing ; 
The way some parents let men buy 

Their daughters, is, I think, distressing. 
I place that foremost mid the lot 

Of things that should at once be seen to: 
I’m sure it’s wise—and if it’s not, 

It doesn’t matter, for I mean to! 


_ THE AUK. 


singulaf birds deeignated thé 


name of auks are purely. ocean-birds, and. 


rarely leave the water except to deposit 
their eggs in some ehosen spot among the 
rocks and cliffs: They.do not attempt to 
build nests, but«are contented with the 
bare rock close to the water's edge. When 
pursued they scramble away awkwardly, 
yet rapidly, and they breed in immense 
flocks, in caverns and crannies, each one 
laying a single large egg. The young birds 
7 fed from the crops of their parents, 
after they have grown large and 
ting, and able to provide for themselves. 
The first division of this species of birds 
is the great auk, now very rare, even in 
the Aretic regions, though formerly exist- 
ing there im great numbers. We give an 
engraving of a fine specimen of these large 
birds on page 807. It is noticeable for the 
very imperfect development of its wings, 
doing but little ser. 


vice.in flying. They are placed very far 
back on the “body, and are extremely 
small, being really hardly worthy the name 
of wings; but these helpless-looking ap- 
pendages have great power, nevertheless, 
being used by the birds as oars, and so 
efficient are they in this capacity, with the 
help of the feet, that the auk has been 
known to-esecape from the vigorous pur- 
suit of a six-oared barge propelled by 
sturdy oarsmen. It has found its home 
within the Arctic circle, and the neighbor- 
ing waters, and has:lived in large numbers 
in the ocean that washes the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland. The ‘auks are entirely confined 
‘to the seas of ‘the northern hemisphere— 
the penguins taking their place in the 
southern. They all have a dense plumage, 
Which usually exhibits on its sarface a 
beautifully polished appearance and sil- 
very lustre. In summer all the upper parts 
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which is changed in winter to white on the 
cheeks, the sides of the neck and the 
throat. The breeding season is in June 
and July, and the bird lays one large yel- 
lowish egg, as big as a swan’s, irregularly 
. dashed with black marks, which have been 
compared to Chinese characters. Its bill 
is large and vertically elevated, being so 
sharp along the ridge as to resemble the 
blade of a knife. Its feet are situated far 


back, and it sits or stands erect, after the 
manner of the penguins, which it very 
much resembles. 

Among the specimens last seen of this 
bird were two that were known to the na- 
tives at the Orkney Islands as the king 
and queen of the auks. The male was 
finally shot, and sent to adorn the British 
Museum. The female had previously been 
killed. Another specimen was once caught 
with a hook, on a voyage from New York 
to Liverpool, on the banks of Newfound- 
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land, during very rough weather. After 
being hauled on deck its liberty was not 
interfered with, and it walked about awk- 
wardly, frequently tumbling over; it ill- 
naturedly bit all within the reach of its 
powerful bill, and would not eat food of any 
kind. At length, after a trial of some days, 
it was restored to its home in the waves. 
Specimens of the Great Auk are pre- 
served in several museums, and are highly 


, and in- 


prized. The eggs, also, are values 
genious rogues have tried to deceive col- 


lectors with imitations. Those that are 
genuine are variable in size, color and 
markings, some being of a silvery white, 
while others have a yellowish white ground ; 
thé spots and streaks are also very differ- 
ent in shape and hue, sometimes being 
yellowish brown and purple, sometimes 
purple and black, and sometimes intense 
blue and green. They measure about five 
inches in length, and two and a half in 
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width, and weigh from thirty to forty 
scruples. 

Very little is known of the habits of the 
great auk, except that it lived upon fish, 
and that its eggs were deposited close to 
the water’s edge. When they were abun- 
dant they were prized as food, and it is re- 
lated by Nicholson that in 1804 they were 
caught in large numbers at the mouth of 
the Bull River in Greenland, and formed 
the chief food of the people through the 
months of February and March, while gar- 
meuts were made out of their down. In 
the British Musuem are two eggs and two 
birds, but few collections possess both 
eggs and birds, and specimens are so rare 
that an authority on natural history says, 
soberly, “In England two birds and one 
egg are changing hands, and in Germany 
the same may be said of one bird and two 
eggs.” 

The second species of auk is the black- 
billed, razor bill, or murre. It also belongs 
to the north, in the most frigid regions of 
which it gathers in innumerable multi- 
tudes during the breeding season, ufford- 
ing both food and clothing to the Esqui- 
maux, who depend upon them chiefly to 
supply their necessities. Continually they 
are mentioned in the works of Dr. Kane, 
and they became on his last fatal voyage 
as much a necessity to him as to the poor 
savages whem he was glad, in his gener- 
osity, to befriend, and to receive as friends. 
The bill of the black auk has some resem- 
blance to that of the falcon, having a sharp 
hook at its extremity, and a sawlike devel- 
opment at about two-thirds its length, 
which aids it greatly in retaining its slip- 
pery prey. The general color of the bird 
is dusky above and white below; unlike 
the great auk, it can fly with considerable 
ease, but also uses its wings as oars in 
diving, which it does with perfection. It 
sits erect, and as it is very numerous, on 
all the rocky coasts of Great Britain, sit- 
ting in long horizontal rows on the steps 
or ledges of the crags that tower one above 
the other, its appearance is so peculiar 
that the fishers and fowlers compare the 
rocks to an apothecary’s shop, the succes- 
sive ledges to the shelves, and the white 
breasts of the razor-bills, “in order 
ranged,” to rows of white earthen galli- 

pots; and the comparison is not inapt. 
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The next species is the Labrador auk, 
common puffin, or coulterneb, the last 
name being exceedingly appropriate as ap- 
plied to the strong massive beak, the jaws 
of which, when separated, especially the 
upper one, almost exactly resemble the 
coulter of a plough, The upper part of 
this bird is dusky, the cheeks and breast 
white. He has a black collar around his 
neck; his legs and feet are orange, and 
the broad cutting-edged beak is bluish 
gray, next to the head, but searlet thence 
to its blunt tip. Although it is found in 
the high Arctic regions, it is only a sum- 
mer visitor in England, where it breeds in 
the low sandy islands, in rabbit burrows, 
turning out the rightful occupants, or bur- 
rowing itself, if not otherwise provided for. 
They abound in rocky places, such as 
Dover Cliffs, Flamborough Head, and the 
Bass Rock, where they lay their single 
egg in the crevices of the rocks. When 
they have reared their young, they depart 
to the southern coasts of France and Spain, 
there to pass the winter. Their burrows 
are curious excavations made by means of 
their great bills, two or three feet deep, 
and they frequently have two entrances 
for escape in case of surprise, a wise pro- 
vision which shows a wonderful instinct- 
ive care for the future, The puffin is about 
twelve inches long. 

Another specimen is the little auk, com- 
mon rotche, or sea-dove, the smallest of 
the species, and dwelling in the highest 
latitudes, gathering in large fiocks in the 
Arctic cirele, finding their favorite haunts 
in Greenland, and Spitzbergen, and Mel- 
ville Island. The plumage is black and 
white; the front ofthe neck, which is 
black in summer, turns white in winter. 
It lays one pale biuish-green. egg on the 
most inaccessible ledges of the precipices 
that overhang the ocean. Its length is 
nine or ten inches. 

The last remaining member of the family 
is the perroquet auk, also an Arctic bird. 
It is black above, blending into an ashen 
color on the front of the neck, the breast 
white, legs yellow and beak red. Itswims 
and dives admirably, and is very easily 
caught, owing to its unsuspicious nature. 
About midsummer it lays an egg the size 
of a hen’s, with brown or dusky spots ona 
whitish or yellowish ground. 
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Treland and the Trish. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


Much has been said and written about 


the Emerald Isle” and its inhabitants, . 


and yet there is always about the subject a 
hint of fresh possibilities and new charac- 
teristics. Poets have sung in most elegant 
music the charms of their beloved ‘‘ Green 
Isle of the Ocean,” and the fervid rhetoric 
of Irish oratory strikes home, not only to 
the hearts of Irishmen, but to the sympa- 
thies of the just and generous of other na- 
tions. The melodies of Moore and the elo- 
quence of a Grattan or an O’Connor still 


ring in our ears, and as we think upon the 
woes of Ireland, we find ourselves involun- 
tarily repeating the well-known lines: 


“ There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight re- 

pairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill; | 
But the daystar attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 


“* Sad is my fate! said the heart-broken stranger; 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee, 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A tome and a country remain not to me. 
Never again in the green sunny bowers, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the 
sweet hours, 
Or cover my barp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike to the anthem of Erin go bragh. 
* * * * * 
“ Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my lone bocom can draw: 
Erin! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing! . 
Land of my forefatbers! Erin go bragh! 
Buried and cold when my heart stills her motion’ 
Green be thy flelds, sweetest isle of the ocean! 
And thy harp-stringing bards sing aloud, with 


But notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which Ireland has labored in the 
past, and which she feels in the present, 
her sons are generally as careless, happy 
and contented a set.as one will often meet. 
Fortunately for them, nature has blest 
them with some qualities of mind or dispo- 
sition that frequently soften the hard reali- 
ties of their condition, aud enable them to 
look, proverbially, on the bright side, if 
there isone, The “ story-teller” of our 
engraving on this page, in spite of his rags 
and a ‘‘shocking bad hat,’’ evidently feels 
the world to be as much at his disposal as 
at that of many an individual more highly 
fayored by fortune. He is blest with the 
genuine Irish wit and humor—qualities 
that are keenly relished by his sympathetic 
audiences—he has enough for the present, 
of food and shelter, and the future may 
take care of itself. When the sun shines 
he is well suited, and if it rains, he can 
afford to wait for the clezring off. Truly, 
he is not without his share of that myste- 

* Ireland my darling, Ireland forever, 
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AN IRISH STORY-TELLER. 
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rious boon called happiness, which flies 
from us when we seek it, but sometimes 
dwells in the most unlikely places. Wedo 
not envy the “‘story-teller” his joys, but 
‘we wonder, and are better pleased than we 
should be if he wore a longer face. 

The four great provinces of Ireland are 
Leinster, on the east; Munster, on the 
south; Ulster, on the north; and Con- 
naught, on the west; and these are sub- 
divided into counties, baronies and parish- 
es. The scenery of each of these provinces 
possesses a beauty peculiar to itself, but 
similar in one respect—there are few spots 
where the view is not terminated by lofty 
hills or mountain grandeur. The highest 
of the northern mountains is the Slieve 
Donard, which terminates the Mourne 
range in the county of Down, and which 
rises two thousand eight hundred and nine 
feet above the level of the sea. In the 
Slieve Bloom range, situated in the centre 
of the island, and sometimes called the 
Ard na Erin, or Heights of Ireland, the 
rivers Nore, Barron and Suir take their 
rise. (The Irish term slieve, when applied 
to a mountain, signifies that it belongs to a 
range.) But the honor of being the high- 
est mountain in Ireland belongs to Carran 
Tual, at Killarney, which is three thousand 
four hundred and ten feet above sea level. 

In some places the scenery of Ireland is 
rendered less pleasing by the extensive 
bogs and morasses that encroach upon the 
fertile lands. The chief of these is the 
Bog of Allen, in which the beautiful river 
Boyne takes its rise, flowing thence to the 
sea at Droghedra. Fortunately for the 
people who live near these bogs, no mias- 
ma injurious to health rises from them, 
owing to the large proportion of tannin 
which they contain, and which possesses 
such a strong preservative quality that bod- 
ies plunged in a deep bog remain unde- 
cayed, the flesh becoming like that of an 
Egyptian mummy. 

It sometimes happens that a bog, over- 
charged with water during the rainy sea- 
son, bursts through the bounds of the more 
solid and reclaimed parts, and overflows 
large tracts of good land. A notable in- 
stance occurred in the county of West- 
meath, where the bog of Clara suddenly 
burst into the valley of the river Brusna, 
and entirely ruined many hundred acres of 
excellent land; and this was afterwards re- 
peated in the county of Antriz. 


All the descriptions of Ireland in earlier 
times agree in representing it as a thickly- 
wooded country, and Spenser, in his “‘ Fai- 
ry Queen,””? has immortalized the scenery 
along the river Bandon, which he mentions. 
as the “ pleasant Bandon, woody-crowned,”’ 
as it is to this day. But wherever the 
army of Cromwell passed, the forests were. 
felled and the country laid bare, as the 
bogs amply testify, some of them supplying 
large quantities of fir, which burns with a. 
pleasant aromatic smell, and has been used 
in place of candles. Other bogs have: 
yielded only oak, and sometimes sallou,. 
and yew of great size, which is susceptible 
of a fine polish, and is used for cabinet- 
work. 

The rivers of Ireland are numerous and 
very fine, some of them forming lakes at 
certain points in their course, and falling 
into the sea at the head of spacious bays. 
The country is rich in minerals, and its. 


_ quarries produce a variety of beautiful 


marbles, as the black marbles of Kilkenny, 
the green of Galway, and the many-col- 
ored of Fermanagh; nor should its excel- 
lent slates and wonderfully fine granite be 
passed without notice. 

Scarcely any part of Ireland is more than 
fifty miles from the sea, and owing to this 
fact, it is blest with a climate famed for its. 
mildness, evenness and moisture. Delicate 
plants thrive in the county of Donegal, 
close upon the Northern Ocan; arbutus 
and laurestinus there grow finely, and 
myrties so luxuriantly as.to cover the walls 
of houses up to/the second story. On the 
shore of Lough Swilley, near Ramelton, 
the agapanthus and the fuschia live in 
winter in the open ground, and flower ex- 
tremely well in summer, The southern 
portion of the island is considerably warm- 
er than Ulster. "The snow rarely lies for 
any length of time, the spring is earlier, 
fruit ripens quicker, and the harvest is 
ready for the sickle a month before that of 
the northern, and two weeks before the 


“midland districts. In the counties of 


Cork and Kerry tender shrubs, such as bay, 
verbena, fuschia, etc., grow with wonder- 
ful luxuriance, and the native arbutus en- 
tiches the wild scenery of Killarney and 
Glengariffe. The greatest defect of the 
climate is its moisture; but this varies: 
greatly in different localities. The air on 
the western side of Ireland is much more 
humid than that of the eastern, because it. 
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is exposed to the influence of the moist 
vapors of the Atlantic, which, attracted by 
the mountains, rest upon their heads and 
pour down rain into the valleys. The 
county of Dublin is wetter than that of 
Wicklow because the clouds charged with 
rain pass over Dublin toward the channel, 
free from every obstacle, while those which 
cross Wicklow, striking upon the moun- 
tains and hills, deposit their moisture upon 
their western slopes, leaving the eastern 
sides of the country between them and the 
sea dry and in sunshine. 

The laboring Irish and the larger portion 
of the middle classes have one common 
Celtic origin, and possess their own pecu- 
liar traits, by which they may be known 
the world over. They have much quick- 
ness of apprehension and ingenuity, a good 
deal of natural eloquence and wit, and 
much warmer affections than characterize 
most European nations, but are liable to a 
peculiar quickness of temper which is 
often the attendant of a lively and gener- 
ally amiable character. The upper, and 
many of the middle class, being of Saxon 
descent, do not vary much from the same 
classes in Great Britain, but if any differ- 
ence exists it is owing to the admixture of 
the genuine Irish or Celtic nature; and 
this it is, perhaps, that gives to the edu- 
cated Irish so much artistic talent, either 
in literature or the-arts, 

We all know something of the social 
state of Ireland—how the native owners 
let their possessions to middlemen, and 
these let them again to cottiers, who con- 
stitute a great body of farming poor, who 
suffer from low wages, high rents and un- 
steady employment, All these things might 
be remedied, and it is to be hoped that jt 
will be by wise legislation. 

The Irish peasantry, with all their faults, 
are marked by some noble traits. Their 
bravery is undoubted, their hospitality a 
proverb; they are_affectionate to their pa- 
rents and to the aged, charitable to the 
beggar, and show, eyen when in great dis- 
tress, a dislike for soliciting charity. 
Surely, a,people possessing all these good 
qualities are capable of altaining to a high- 
er place than they have ever yet won. 
Progression is the universal law of nature, 
and we venture to say that in the future of 
nations there is hope for Ireland. 

The last class, but not the most miser- 
able one in Ireland, which we would men- 
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tion, is that of the common vagrant. Some 
of these are professional beggars, some are 
obliged by loss of work to become what 
are called walkers, and others beg only 
while their husbands are away at work in 
England. And Ireland is a happy country 
for the beggar, though so poor, for the 
peasantry treat him with a kindness and 
respect rarely accorded elsewhere. 

Among the portions of Ireland famed for 
their beauty, the lake district at Killarney 
stands unequalled. ‘The lakes of Killarney 
are situated in the bosom of the mountain- 
ous county of Kerry, and are yearly visited 
by hosts of tourists. They are three in 
number, of unequal size, and are surround- 
ed by varied, though generally mountain- 
ous scenery. Lough Lane, or the Lower 
Lake, is by far the largest, and is bordered 
on one side by the level cultivated country 
around the village of Killarney; on the 
other side rise the Glena and Tomies 
Mountains. In this lake there are a num- 
ber of wooded islands, one of which con- 
tains the ruins of an abbey, and another 
the ruins of an ancient castle. On the 
shore, toward the east, is the beautiful 
ruin of Muckross Abbey. Divided from 
the Lower Lake by the fine wooded pro- 
montory of Muckross, but accessible by two 
channels of level water, is the Middle 
Lake, also called Turk Lake, from the 
name of the mountain at whose foot it re- 
poses. Aside from the islands which stud 
the surface, the beauty of these two sheets 
of water may be said to consist in the ir- 
régular promontories and slopes, generally 
wooded, by which they are surrounded, 
and above which the mountains tower in 
sterile grandeur. In many nooks of the 
scenery elegant mansions look out upon 
the lakes; in others the mountain streams 
are seen descending in glittering cascades. 
The Upper Lake, the third of the series, is 
three miles from the middle one, on a 
higher level, and entirély embosomed in 
the hills. A stream descending from one 
to the other can be passed in a boat, and 
one place in the passage is famed for the 
echoes which the notes of the bugle awake 
among the hills. In connection with the 
lakes is a narrow rugged vale called Dun- 
loe, which is usually visited by those so 
fortunate as to view this fine scenery, that 
more than merits all the praise and admir- 
ation it has received both by tongue and 
pen. 
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THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


In the land of Dreem, which is watered 
by the river Lotus, stands an enchanted 
wood, famed far and wide for the strange 
and beautiful sights seen there by those 
who venture within its limits. Upon the 
borders of this wood are always heard 
strains of soft low music, unlike any ever 
drawn by earthly fingers from earthly in- 


There came one day to the borders of this 
wonderful wood a little peasant boy, whose 
clothes were poor and scanty, and whose 
hands were very hard and rough with labor. 

Hans Yorkel was an orphan, and worked 
for a rich farmer who had the reputation 
of being a hard master. That thisidea was 
acorrect one, Hans could have affirmed, 


struments. These melodies are believed 
to be produced by the band of fairies who 
dwell within the forest as they play upon 
the fine-spun strings of their golden harps. 

Wonderful indeed are the tales told by 
those who have visited this enchanted re- 
gion. While some have seen only beauty, 
others have described wild, fantastic and 
even fearful scenes; but all agree in ac- 
knowledging the strange fascination of the 
spot. 


for he knew, by bitter experience, how 
many hours were set apart for dradgery, 
and how few for rest. Early and late did 
he toil, in the winter’s cold and the sum- 
mer’s heat, eating the poorest fare, sleeping 
on a pallet of straw, clothed in the coarsest 
rags, and cared for not half as well as the 
farmer’s dog or the farmer’s horsés, for 
they, indeed, were provided by nature with 
garments, and required little except food 
and shelter from the storms. © 
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Hans was an honest boy, and bis master 
never feared to trust him, if occasion de- 
manded it, though he rarely thought to 
give him a kind word in return for his faith- 
ful services. But Hans never forgot the 
counsels of . his good German mother, 
though they had been given when he was 
very young; and she had told him to be 
always honest and faithful, and to remem- 
ber that God would care for him though he 
had neither father nor mother; so he never 
quite despaired, though he often longed 
sorely for some kind and loving word when 
he went to his poor bed with tired aching 
limbs, after a hard day’s work. 

‘There was one bright spot, however, for 
Hans. Every summer a family from the 
city came to board at the great farmhouse, 
paying, for the privilege, as Hans heard the 
farmer tell his wife, ‘a good round sum.” 
The youngest of the children was a beauti- 
ful little girl who made friends at: once 
with Hans, never minding his rough hands 
and poor clothes, but thinking only of his 
merry blue eyes and pleasant deference to 
her wishes. The mother of bonnie Alice saw 
that Hans was far more gentle in his man- 
ners than might have been expected from 
his situation, and. finding that he really 
loved the little girl, and watched over her 
faithfully, she would sometimes ask the 
farmer to let Hans attend in her. ram- 
bles through the fields, and.see that she 
came to noharm. Such days were marked 
with a white stone in Hans’s memory, for 
Alice was both affectionate and intelligent, 
and treated himasanequal. And ah, how 
dreary seemed the long winters after Alice 
had gone to her city home! But she did 
not forget the boy who had: thought noth- 
ing too hard to do for her, and one Christ- 
mas there came a package directed to ‘“‘ Mas- 
ter Hans Yorkel,”’ to the amazement of 
himself and everybody else. On opening it, 
it proved to be a selection of nice books 
suited to his age, in which amusement and 
instruction were. skillfully blended, and 
one book of fairy stories particularly recom- 
mended by Alice. Over these treasures the 
delighted boy pored whenever he could, 
and, with a little help from one of the hired 
men who could read and write quite well, 
he soon mastered their contents, only to 
re-read them and long for more. 

It was spring, and everything was looking 
very beautiful on the day when Hans drew 
near the wonderful wood; but his heart 
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was heavy, for news had come that Alice’s 
mother was going abroad for her health, 
and would take the little girl with her, so 
they would not come to the farmhouse that 
summer, and he might never see her again, 
Hans thought, with achoking in his throat, 
and a sudden keen sense of the hardness of 
his life. As he walked on with drooping 
head, not minding whither he went, he be- 
gan to hear strains of sweet music, and 
looking up, found that he had entered a 
lovely wood, where the air seemed full of 
melody and perfume. Broad aisles extend- 
ed in every direction, carpeted with the 
greenest turf, and bordered with giant trees 
whose spreading branches met overhead, 
forming a leafy arch through which the 
sunlight fell subdued and pleasant. Myri- 
ads of flowers blossomed everywhere, and 
through the trees could be seen the silvery 
spray of lovely cascades, whose waters fell 
with a soothing murmur into little lakes, 
wherein .water-lilies floated, and snow- 
white swans glided gracefully about. 
Strange beautiful birds warbled sweetly 
among the trees, and looked fearlessly at 
Hans as.he approached them. One witha 
pure. white breast, and a broad band of pur- 
ple and green and gold, that shone like pre- 
cious stones about its neck, flew upon the 
boy’s shoulder, and even allowed him to 
caress it, with his hands, uttering soft coos 
of delight all the while. 

** Ab,’’ said Hans, as he looked around, 
‘this must be Fairyland!’ Then remem- 
bering his own poor appearance, he added— 
‘But I should think the fairies would be 
cross, with me for daring to come here 
where everything is so lovely, my dear 
pretty. bird,’’ 

The bird looked at him as he spoke, as if 
it could understand his words, and began 


~ to warble, soft and sweet, its song sounding 


to Hans like this: 


Welcome, Hans, to Fairylands, 
With your labor-roughened hands, 
With your clothes so poor and old, 
Scarcely keeping off the cold, 
With your heart so warm and true, 
Welcome, welcome, unto you! 


“ You shall be as fine and gay, 

As a prince of Dreemland may— 
Velvet coat and silken hose, 

Cap with plume like driven snows, 
Jewelled belt and flowing hair, 

These shall make you fine and fair.” 


As the song died away the beautiful bird 
touched Hans with its bill, and straightway 
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he was wonderfully changed. The bird 
flew toward a little lake near by, inviting 
Hans to follow, by looking backward and 
uttering soft entreating notes. He went to 
the flower-sprinkled, grassy margin, and 
looked into the glassy water, and saw a boy 
whose velvet coat glowed with the bright 
tint of the ruby, and was edged at throat 
and wrist with ruffles of cobweb lace. A 
cap of the same ruby velvet, from which 
drooped a long white plume, was on his 
head. Around his waist flashed a belt of 
jewels. He wore white silken hose, and 
slippers clasped with diamond buckles. 
His curling hair fell upon his shoulders, 
and around a face that Hans could not but 
recognize as his own, though the tan and 
sunburn were gone, and the skin showed 
its natural fairness, heightened by the red 
on his cheeks. As he gazed in wonder at 
his own transformation, he heard a sweet 
voice at his side, and turning, beheld little 
Alice, her golden curls crowned with 
flowers, and her bright face as beautiful as 
ever. She smiled upon him, and pointed 
toa little boat with shining oars that lay 
close to the shore. Thinking she wished 
to ride on the water, Hans helped her into 
the boat and got in himself. Then they 
floated on and on amung the fragrant lilies 
and the gliding swans, and the small lake 
grew larger and larger, and on its banks 
they saw great beautiful cities, towns and 
villages, and ever, as they went on, the 
beautiful bird attended them, sometimes 
circling over their heads, and sometimes 
flying in advance of them. Alice did not 
say much but looked smilingly at Hans, 
who was really too happy to talk. 

At lasi the bird began to warble, and as 


it sang the light grew dim, the splendid 
cities faded away, the swans and lilies dis- 
appeared, a chilly wind blighted the flowers 
in Alice’s hair, and nearly made Hans 
shiver. Asif guided by an unseen hand, 
the boat drew near the shore, whereon they 
saw Alice’s mother standing, beckoning to 
her. Then the little girl said to Hans, “I 
must go with mother now, dear Hans, but 
I will come back te you again.” And with 
these words she sprang to the bank and 
went swiftly out of sight with her mother. 
Hans sprang out of the boat to follow them, 
but could discover no traces of their pres- 
ence. With asinking heart he kept repeat- 
ing tohimself, ‘‘ She willcome back! She 
said she would come back!” 

Still the bird kept singing, and, as Hans 
followed it, it seemed to chant: 


“ Farewell, Hans, forget us not, 
Dwellers in the fairy grot; 

We have shown you well and true, 
Fortune that may come to you. 

Earth is wide, and will is strong, 
Right in time shall copquer wrong.” 


As the last sweet note died away, Hans 
looked around him in surprise. He was in 
the edge of a wood, his clothes were ragged, 
and his hands hard. He heard the voice 
of his master calling to him impatiently, 
and rubbing his eyes to convince himeelf 
that he was awake, he hastened to answer 
the summons. | 

But the fairy’s prophecy was true, for, 
by virtue of a brave heart and active brain, 
Hans succeeded in getting an education, 
and worked his way upward to wealth and 
honor. Little Alice did come back to him, 
for he won her for his wife in after years. 


A COMMON HOME. 


The gilded throne, unto the king: 
“ Why, sire, this state and grand display, 
When muffled be)ls so soon must ring 
Thy soul away?” 


The garret, to the starving poor: | 
“Sad child, there comes an end at last, 
The sorrow thou dost now endure 
Will soon be past.” 
New York City, April, 1874. 


The mirror, to the lady fair: 
“ Why dally thus so oft with me? 
Within the grave thy beauty rare 
Shall shortly be!’ 


Yes, all must sbare acommon earth, 
The friendless poor, the fair, the great; 
No little vanities of birth 
Can alter fate. 
ARBER. 
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BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR LAWYER. 


THE Widow Collins owned the pretty lit- 
tle cottage next to the Wyllies Estate, as 
the great house had been called in former 
years, but which the present proprietor, 
who had a fondness for musical names, 
had christened Willoway. An avenue of 
beautiful willows extended from the wood 
to the porch on the west front, so that the 
name seemed appropriate. 

The little cottage was a very pretty set- 
off to the larger and more pretentious man- 
sion, it was kept so beautifully neat. The 
old lawyer had spent a great deal of money 
in ornamenting the grounds, and placing 
here and there an unpretending piece of 
statuary, or a mimic arbor, or a little grot- 
to of shells. That, and the aid her only 
son afforded her from an ample salary, sup- 
ported her in comfort, and provided also 
for the little wants of the two sisters, An- 
gy and Mary Collins. Mary was now visit- 
ing some relatives in the South; Hal the 
brother never came out, save fortnightly 
on Saturday night; and there were few vis- 
itors presented themselves at Eden Lodge, 
as Angy laughingly called it. 

“ You see, Mr. Ivingtonj it is built just 
where the lodge ought to be,” she said, 
laughingly, to John Ivington, who had just 
dropped in one evening; “ and a house like 
yours needs just such an appendage.” 

“Tt needs two or three appendages,” 
said Jobn, meaningly; and then thought 
how perfectly the face resembled that of 
the old witch’s incantations at Breslau. 

It was apretty, winsome face, seen under 
the light of the clear astral, and Angy was 
not at all unaware of her attractions. She 
glanced up with an arch smile, and down 
again with a conscious blush, for she read 
that in the man’s’eyes she did not care to 
see. 


She had known him now for two months. 
Sometimes he came over to bring her a few 
choice flowers, sometimes to bring a book, 
or borrow one from her father’s library, 
which still maintained its old place in 
Eden Lodge, sometimes to proffer a present 
of fine fruit—and by the widow, who hoped 
with all her heart that Angy would fancy 
this rich young man, was always received 
with a warm welcome. 

One evening he looked in at the door, 
catching sight of the widow’s black robes, 
and a portion of Angy’s white dress, 

“May I come in?” he asked, laughing- 
ly; “I’m so lonesome at Willoway.”’ 

“Certainly,” said the widow; but there 
seemed to be an indecision in her enpeig 
perhaps a regret. 

‘He entered; Angy had risen in some 
confusion, from a seat very near that of a 
tall, slender dark-eyed man, and was com- 
ing forward. 

“TI beg pardon—I intrude?’ exclaimed 
Jobn Ivington, a shadow clouding bite face 
for a moment. 

“Ono, Mr. Ivington’” said Angy, her 
woman’s tact covering all embarrassment. 
“I’m very glad you came; we were just 
wishing some friend would come in, were 
we not, Seymour? This is Mr. Seymour 
Haurst—Mr. John Ivington.” 

“*O, we’re very glad indeed!’ seconded 
the’ widow, quite at her ease, as the two 
young men shook hands with great appar- 
ent cordiality, “‘for my son sent us some 
excellent oystérs, by Mr. Hurst, and, as 
Angy says, we were wishing a friend would 
drop in. I think you must have been im- 
pressed,”’ she added, laughingly.’ 

“TI was,” Jolin answered,’ in a graver 
manner than usual. “ Iv’s very odd, but I 
had some prime oysters sent out to-day, 
and my new cook spoiled tana in the ecu 
ing. I threw them all away.” 

‘*Then you shall have an opportunity of 
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judgiog of my skill in the oulinary depart- 
ment,” said the widow. “I never allow 
any one to touch oysters over the fire but 
myself, and I’m going out to superintend 
this minute. It’s nine now, ten will be 
time enough, I suppose. Meanwhile, Angy, 
entertain the gentlemen, till I return with 
something more substantial.” 

““Which means keep the animals good- 
natured till feeding-time,”’ laughed Sey- 
mour Hurst. ‘‘ Well, I for one shall not 
object to my! keeper; what say you, Mr. 
Ivington ?” 

There was something John did not like 
in the tone of this young man; a sort of 
proprietor’s interest, a familiarity that was 
intensely disagreeable to him. The pleas- 
antly saturnine look, too, he acknowledged 
was something to fascinate and control. 
The dark eyes, so full of power, massive 
brow shaded by heavy curling locks of 
black hair; the flexible lips, pointed chin 
and aquiline nose—the ever-varying spark- 
ling expression of the whole countenance, 
making it a fascinating study. Then and 
there he took an unconquerable dislike to 
Seymour Hurst. And his dislike culmi- 
nated before the pleasant little supper 
came on. To be sure Mr. Hurst was prop- 
erly appreciative of the proprietors, He 
called Angy miss, was fastidiously polite in 
his attentions, but for all that, Mr. Iving- 
ton chose. to see strong grounds for jeal- 
ousy in everything he did. It was hardly 
to be wondered at, since young Hurst wore 
his superiority with a modest grace that 
did him credit. Handsome as John Iving- 
ton undoubtedly was, one would scarcely 
look in his face a second time, in the pres- 
ence of Seymour Hurst. John Ivington was 
jealous at first sight, but it was hard work 
to contro! his feelings during the whole of 
that memorable evening. The little cot- 
tage-piano had never given forth such me- 
lodious tones as when it vibrated under the 
touch of genius, while Seymour Hurst sat 
before it. His voice, too, how rich and ex- 
pressive! There was little doubt but that 
he loved Angy Collins—there was no doubt 
at all when John Ivington heard him sing. 

And did—did she love this poor lawyer? 
this genius working under difficulties, and 
struggling for a competence? Her eye fell 
before his, but that was sometimes the 
ease when Joha Ivington addressed her. 
Angy was a bit of a coquette, though she 
would never have acknowledged it. It 
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was very natural, poor child. She could 
no more help trying to make herself agree- 
able than she could help living. She liked 
to entertain and to please. Perhaps her 
love of approbation was too largely devel- 
oped; if so, she paid dearly for it in her 
after life. 

But in the treatment of this young stu- 
dent there was a deference, a frankness 
and gentle timidity, that to see and admit 
was gall and wormwood to impetuous 
proud John Ivington, And that night of 
all others Seymour exerted himself. He 
had heard of this attractive moneyed man: 
this man who could live in the midst of 
splendor, and so shine and dazzle—but not 
out of the luxury and greatness of his own 
nature, and he was not going to be thrown 
into the shade by a man who was merely a 
millionaire, and presumed upon his wealth. 
He had, too, a lurking fear that the girl he 
leved might be lured by this false glitter, 
and he wished to set before her in startling 
contrast the merits of the two men. 

‘I’m hoarse,” he said, rising from the 
instrument, and sauntering towards the 
centre-table filled with albums and books 
in expensive binding, ‘‘ Mr. Ivington will 
entertain you now; you play, do you 
not?” 

‘*T am sorry to say I know nothing about 
it,”’ said John, affecting to examine a pic- 
ture in the volume be had lifted up, mak- 
ing a feint to read now and then, but in 
reality watching Angy. ‘‘I might have 
learned, 1 suppose, but the fact is, there 
are so many poor devils of musicians, that 
it seems a pity to interfere with their 
chances of earning an honest living.’’ 

**T don’t see what that has to do with a 
man’s cultivation of his tastes,” said 
Seymour. 

“OQ, when I want music I pay for it,” 
said Ivington, settling himself back in his 
chair. 

“* What a vulgar dog!’ theught Seymour 
to himself, and his cheek grew hot. But 
he was too thoroughly a gentleman to take 
offence at the implied superiority. 

“ That’s a fine group of Wessing’s,” he 
said, a moment after, as Ivington contin- 
ued indolently to turn the pages. 

“T think I must get that,’’ John replied. 

“ Wessing made me a present of this 
yesterday,”’ continued Seymour, turning to 
Angy. “He had but two, and it will be 
months before any others are out.” 
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“Then you know Wessing?” asked 
John Ivington, 

“ He married my sister,” was the reply; 
“Cand I am happy to say his genius brings 
him in a great deal of money,’’ he added, 
quietly. 

“What a glorious thing it is to possess 
genius!’ cried Angy, with a burst of 
young: lady enthusiasm. 

**Do you really think so?” queried Sey- 
mour Hurst. 

“‘Indeed I do. I would give all the 
world if I were a genius.” 

“Or the wife of one,’’ laughed John, 
concealing his burning jealousy. 

**No, I didn’t say that,”” protested Angy; 
but that moment her eyes met the lumin- 
ous orbs of Seymour Hurst fastened upon 
her. A burning blush suffused her cheeks, 
at the same time a new and beautiful ex- 
pression gave new animation to her coun- 
tenance. 

“She loves him—she loves him!’ re- 
peated John Ivington to himself, savagely ; 
““but—it was her face, and no other, that 
I saw at Breslau. She shall be mine!’ 

Just then they were invited into a pleas- 
ant little dining-room, and sat down toa 
table charmingly arranged. 

The oysters were excellent, and received 
their due meed of praise. After supper 
Seymour started for home; John Ivington 
walked with him to the road. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

Ir was a warm night, ard the rich man 
did not care to enter his palace. Of late 
he had not rested well. In spite of his 
will, he invariably wakened at midnight, 
and the voice he had seen in his dream 
seemed to follow him. 

“T tell you, man, I will haunt you to 
death.’”? He never slept without a light in 
his room, and if by any chance it went out, 
he lay trembling there like a guilty coward, 
till sometimes it would have been a posi- 
tive relief if he could have seen some 
solemn shape gliding across the room.’ But 
though he saw it not, all the logic he could 
bring to bear failed to convince him at 
times that the spirit was not there. 

It was said in former times when a fam- 
ily moved in, some member or members of 
it were carried out dead before six months 
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had elapsed. Now John had sworn to 
himself that he would prove the fallacy of 
this superstition, by bringing a bride over 
the threshold before the expiration of that 
time; and he was bound to fulfil his oath, 
because of the face the witch had shown 
him in that old foreign town. 

To-night he did not care to go in, for he 
was by no meanshappy. The bright eyes, 
and face so full of power, of Seymour 
Hurst had made him very uneasy. ’ 

“Pshaw!’ he soliloquized, “it will be 
years before he is able to take care of a 

wife. Inthe meantime there is a chance for 
me; and I’llimproveit. Idon’t know why 
I should be jealous of this fellow, but his 
manner hurt me confoundedly. How bright 
the moon is!’ he continued, looking cau- 
tiously over his shoulder, and up and down 
the ruad. ‘And there’s the whistle. No- 
body’ll stop here to-night, of course ?”’ 

The trees threw fantastic shadows, which 
he tried to avoid—he always avoided shad- 
ows and darkness, if it was possible. A 
secret subtle influence seemed to him ever 
lurking in both, and his conscience made 
him cowardly. Not that he often thought 
of the ragged child whose tears and prayers 
had left him hard as adamant. It was not 
the living he feared, it was the dead. That 
awful dream had seemed so real to him. 

Suddenly he drew back. A figure exact- 
ly like that of Seymour Hurst came rapidly 
across the road, the head bent low, and 
almost buried in his breast. He had acar- 
pet-bag in his hand, took long strides, and 
looked neither to the right nor left as he 
passed John Ivington, of course. without 
seeing him. 

“ That’s very strange,’’ said the latter, 
half aloud, ‘“‘ Can it be that fellow back 
again, in the dead of the night, making 
straight for Eden Lodge, too? What does 
itmean? An elopement, or anything of 
that sort, I wonder? I must see to this.’’ 
And he hurried after him. Yes, the man 
went in, without shutting the gate after 
him, and seemed to find no difficulty in 
entering the house. He had a nightkey, 
then. 

Carefully John Ivington stepped upon 
the porch, and stood behind one of the 
slender pillars, where he could be quite 
hidden, if he chose, by the vines that grew 
around it. 

For a brief time there was utter silence. 
Then he heard some one call out again and 
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again. There was a stir above; the room 
was lighted, so that the beams fell far out 
upon the garden-paling. Then there were 
steps down stairs, and a great cry—a wo- 
man’scry. The shutters only were closed, 
so that John Ivington could not help hear- 
ing distinctly. 

“Hal! what is the matter? Are you 
sick? You’re white as a ghost! Mother, 
make baste, it is Harry.’’ 

‘Come in here, Angy. Are there any 
folks visiting here?’ asked the man. 

*“No—but what is it, Hal? You have 
some terrible, terrible tidings—I read it in 
your face.”’ 

** Nothing, only—for Heaven’s sake, do 
not look at me so!—only—without help, I 
am a ruined man—that’s all.’’ 

He spoke with an effort, and panting like 
a wild animal run down by its pursuers. 

There was no answer fora moment, then 
with something like a moan, Angy called 
her mother to come quick. The widow was 
very much alarmed, and ran hurriedly at 
this last call. 

** Harry—my son! what is it that agitates 
you so?” cried the mother, almost in tears. 

‘Tam ruined, mother! I have lost my- 
self eternally—I have ruined your good 
name with my own.” 

There was a terrible silence. 

**T have forged a paper to the amount of 
twelve thousand dollars. The man who 
lured me to this villany, and whom I trust- 
ed, has escaped, and in forty-eight hours it 
will be known—and—they—will be after 
me. O cursed fool that I was!’ 

“Hal, this is awful!’ exclaimed the 
widow, in an altered voice; “‘ this is awful! 
We. couldn’t raise five thousand on the 
house, mortgaged as it is.-’ O, it must be 
some hideous dream; I am not awake— 
great Heaven! my boy that I ‘brought up 
with such care.” 

.“I know it, mother, I know it,”’ greaned 
the miserable culprit. “I don’texpect any 
pity or sympathy from you, Angy, or any- 
body. I’m.a miserable devil. If I could 
only get off—great Heaven! it is roy first 
sin, will nobody help me?” 

**Who can? Who will? Who could we 
expect to help us ?”’ ted the mother, bit- 
terly. 

Surely who? then ruin must come, but 
I swear I'll kill myself rather than meet it.” 

This was followed by a stifled 
from mother and sister, 
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“© what shall we do?’ moaned Angy. 
“Who would help us? Mother’’—there 
was another short silence—‘“ Mr. Ivington I’ 

John lvington’s heart throbbed wildly. 
He saw his way out of the mist he had 
been creating for himself. 

“ He is only a friend, Angy. How could 
we tell him the miserable truth, even if—’’ 

**T would ask him!” cried the wretched 
man, “even on my knees, if only to save 
you from humiliation—but would he pity 
me? would he listen to me? These rich 
men have no pity for the poor and miser- 
able. Shall I go to him to-night—go to the 
man I have never seen but once? What 
shall I plead to him for—in whose name? 
My God! I shall go mad!’ 

John Ivington’s brain was net idle as he 
stood there—always ready to start back in- 
to deeper shadow. 

“How could you—how could you, Har- 
ry?”’ wailed his mother. 

“Don’t ask me that; I’ve nearly gone 
crazy asking myself such questions. The 
devil tempted me, I suppose; I thought the 
way was clear to make a fortune. I allowed 
myself to hope that I could give you and 
the girls a princely home—my head has 
been full of such schemes for the past two 
years, and here is the end of it all—a jail 
in prospect.’’ 

“You say it will be known—”’ 

“In forty-eight hours. If to-morrow I 
should find some one to help me out! But 
the thought is folly—who would pay twelve 
thousand dollars for me ?”’ 

**T would, willingly, if it beggared me,”’ 
sobbed his mother, “ for the sake of your 
father’s honored name.” 

*Don’t—don’t!”’ cried the young man, 
in anguish. 

“Harry, we must think it over,” said 
Angy; “go to bed now, and we will con- 
trive some plan. I will ask Mr. Ivington 
myself; he can but refuse me; and then, if 
disgrace comes, ‘wé will bear it. Come— 
come up stairs now.” 

Angy! I can’t rest—I shalldie! If 1 
had only foreseen the consequence. Fool, 
miserable fool!’ 

John Ivington stepped softly from the 
portico; the moon was in shadow now, 
presently it came out, disclosing his face, 
on which sat asmile of triumph, as he said 
exultingly to himself: 

“Pll make that old witch’s prediction in 
Breslau come true.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
SAVED AT A SACRIFICE. 


He slept only by snatches that night. 
The shadow seemed closer than ever. He 
trembled partly with exultation, partly 
with fear. He was very near the goal that 
had seemed so far away a few short hours 
before; he held the price of a man’s life in 
his hand—the anguish of a woman’s heart. 
His conscience never troubled him, only 
through personal cowardice. Not to be 
found out, was his aim—the grovelling in- 
- stinct of an animal’s nature. As for pure 
and holy love, he did not know what it 
meant, this handsome, this fashionable, 
this rich man, who had schemed and plot- 
ted so vften under those silken canopies. 

“A fair chance before me now, and I’m 
a fool if I lose it,’’ he muttered to himself, 
shifting his head on his uneasy pillow. 
“Twelve thousand! what’s twelve thou- 
sand tome? But I must have my price— 
bargain for bargain.” 

He looked from the window—for he had 
only to touch a silken tassel, and the light 
blinds slipped asunder. All the beauty of 
yesterday seemed blotted out. He had 
come home in fair moonlight; a dreary 
misty rain obscured the landscape. The 
trees blinked through the thick folds of a 
curtain of fog; the window-panes streamed 
with fine, almost impalpable channels, the 
sky was heavy with clouds. 

Just the day!’ he thought, exultingly, 
**just the day to catch my bird; and havy- 
ing once caught it, transfer to its cage will 
take place in a remarkably short time. The 
less thought, the less regrets that slip be- 
tween now and then, the better for both. 
I think I'll devise an errand that will. take 
me to the Lodge early. They will never 
suspect.’” 

Angy had not slept at all; her mother’s 
grief was continuous, though not violent. 
The weary sobbing sigh, the half-whis- 
pered prayer, were often heard by the poor 
girl, who had wept herself almost ill. To- 
wards morning her mother fell asleep. 
Angy arose quietly, and, an unuttered fear 
at her heart, crept softly into the room 
where her brother had retired. It was his 
room, and bore unmistakable masculine 
evidence of the fact. Guns, pistol-cases, 
fishing-rods, a pair of antlers he had 
bought of an old farmer when a boy, a 
few sporting pictures, a camp-bed, anda 
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great display of trunks and boxes met the 
eye in every direction. 

Pale and heavy-lidded, Harry looked first 
so corpselike that his sister darted toward 
the bed, suppressing a scream with difficul- 
ty. He slept, however, the silent sleep of 
exhaustion. But for the line of anguish 
that darkened his brow, his face wore a 
childlike innocence of repose, and Angy, 
who had transferred the almost idolatrous 
love she had felt for her father to this only 
brother, wrung her hands in mute sorrow, 
as she thought of the revelation of the last 
few hours. 

Poor boy! he was tempted,’”’ was her 
low tremulous exclamation. ‘‘He never 
would have done it, but for some bad influ- 
ence, never. God help him! God help us 
all!” 

She went down stairs. Betty, the simple 
old woman who was their right hand in 
household matters, was just stirring, and 
Angy wandered disconsolately from room 
to room. How changed the day! how 
changed the circumstances! their very lives 
seemed to have gone forward at one bound 
into some gray and desolate valley. The 
light seemed to have faded from her eyes, 
and the gloss from her tresses, and yet her 
sorrow became her. The flowers so taste- 
full arranged by Seymour Hurst, lay hud- 
dled together; had some malign influence 
wilted them ? 

‘** Lord bless us!’ cried old Betty, as she 
looked into the parlor. ‘‘Why, you’re 
down early, child, though to be sure this 
dark weather makes it seem earlier. I saw 
Mr. Ivington coming over with something 
swinging in. his hands, and was going to 
the door—why! Lord bless us!’ For Angy 
had. started and turned so deadly white 
that even Betty’s blurred old eyes detected 
something wrong. 

**O; there he is now!’ cried the girl, in 
a voice of anguish, as the bell rung. “O 
Betty! what shall I do?” 

Betty stood still, staring and bewildered. 

“Don’t let him ring again, Betty—O!— 
stop! let me think one moment. What 
shal Ido? If I could only be firm! only 
keep calm! Betty, just say to Mr. Iving- 
ton—that—I would like to see him a few 
minutes in—the library—Betty. Perhaps 
my father’s spirit may be there,” she 
moaned, “to help me plead for my poor 
erring brother.. But how can I meet him? 
How can I tell him of this—this terrible 
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disgrace? I must—it is better for me than 
poor mother—Harry was her idol--God 
forgive him. O, he is coming! and what 
shall 1 do with these tears?” 

Yes, he was there, even atthedoor. Per- 
haps nothing could have pleaded for the 
poor girl so eloquently as her attitude at 
that moment; her head, her whole form 
drooping in the sorrewful grace of sincere 
grief, her pretty face half turned away; a 
crimson spot on either cheek contrasting 
with the dead white pallor, her white hands 
resting on the dark marble of the table be- 
fore her. 

“*Miss Angy—I fear—you are certainly 
ill—or—something has befalien you.” 

She dared not.look up, she could not, if 
the effort had been to save her life, at that 
moment. John Ivington watched the curve 
of the beautiful throat, the outlines of the 
symmetrical figure, and the face whose 
counterpart he had seen at Breslau. 

“‘ Mr. Ivington—we are in trouble,” said 
Angy, falteringly; “‘ we—that is, I—’’ and 
here her voice failed again, her lips 
quivered. 

Do not doubt that I will aid you, Miss 
Collins, to the full extent of my power; 
trust in me.” 

**O you are good! youare generous! but 
you do not know— 

Did he not know? The fiend saw the 
sarcastic smile which he hid from mortal 
eyes. It was of the spirit, and devilish. 

“ You will not thank me for drawing on 
your sympathy—for detaining you so long,’’ 
said Angy, now lifting her slight figure, and 
trying to face him, steadily, but yet failing. 
‘* Inmight as well come to the point at once, 
though it covers me with shame. Mr. 
Ivington, will you please close the door?” 
(he turned to obey her) ‘‘my brother has 
been lured by wicked companions, to do a 
terrible thing. You will hardly credit me 
when I say he has forged a paper to the 
amount of twelve thousand dollars, and— 
we-—are too poor—to—help him.” 

_ Her face was now one crimson from lip 
to: brow ;: the red tide crept over her throat, 
and, éven the hands, that were suddenly 
lifted to the shame-painted face, were cov- 
ered with the same sanguine tinge. 

“Js that all, Miss Angy ?” ie 

Q Heaven! could he speak in that light 
way—did it mean? She let her hands fall, 
and lifted her eyes to his face, distressfully. 

He came forward, almost smiling. 


“Miss Angy,’”’ he said, again, “is that 
all? Be sure I have the will to aid you, if 
you will give me the power.” 

“J—give you the power ?” she murmured. 

“Even you. Can you guess what I came 
for last night? and what I felt when I saw 
you so—shall I say, pleasantly occupied ? 
I will say now what I could not then, for 
lack of opportunity. Ilove you, Angy Col- 
lins. Be my wife, and thus give me the 
power to help your brother out of this, or 
any other difficulty.’ 

This was so sudden a revelation, that it 
struck through and through the sensitive 
heart, on which it fell, knell-like. 

“But Angy, you must be my wife.” 

The subtle decision expressed in the 
repetition, revolted her. For a moment 
she felt like collecting all the forces of her 
nature for a vigorous resistance, but she 
remembered her broken-hearted mother up 
stairs; the guilty, but still beloved brother. 
There came upon her with terrible distinct- 
ness the words he had said, that he would 
not live to bear the disgrace, or the punish- 
ment. She knew he would not, and could 
she live to feel, that but for her he might 
have reformed, and been respected, instead 
of filling—horrible thought! a suicide’s 
grave? It seemed as if all feeling was 
struck dead in her heart; even the love she 
felt for Seymour Hurst, who had been her 
playmate when a child, and her companion 
until her father’s death. 

Did hours pass, while she stood there, 
feeling so cold, stern and dumb? She 
never knew; but what time passed took 
from her all the dew and freshness of her 
youth. She grew old in the presence of 
the man whose longing for her was so 
**No other condition—none?”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘This is so unexpected.” . 

And he answered: 

** No other.”” 

**Then—” she held out her hand, mute- 
ly. Her face grew white, the color forsook 
her lips. 

“You accept?’ he eried, eagerly, his 

eyes lighted with a too seltish joy. 

accept.’’ 

He heeded not that the words were cold 
and mechanical; that the hand was. like 
ice in his own; that.the chaste forehead 
was like marble to the touch of his warm 
lips. She was his, this beautiful girl that 
he had coveted. If he had known what. 


Haunted, 


torrents of feeling surged in that apparent- 
ly pulseless bosom, feelings she could scarce- 
ly understand, and could not control at all 
—would he have been less happy? Your 
selfish natures never blush at a possibility 
of wrong-doing; they are always right, and 
obtuse almost to sublimity. 

“ Get me your brother’s paper, Miss Angy, 
let me dispense with that formal prefix; I 
will set things right before the sun goes 
down. Youare agitated now, wait a while, 
Remember, there is no danger, the secret 
shall be kept safe in my bosom; no one 
will ever dream that the honor of your name 
was ever suspected. I will call againin an 
hour, return to the city with your brother, 
take up the note, and then you will all 
breathe freer. No wonder you were pale 
and frightened, my poor darling. Say to 
your mother that my man killed the game 
I brought over, early this morning—it is a 
present for her, Youare not sosad now?” 

The girl shook her head. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BURNED IN THE FIRE. 


“ WuHat’s the matter, I wonder?” solilo- 
quized old Betty; ‘‘the girl looks for all 
the world like one in a dream. ’Twould 
be funny, though ;’ and the woman chuck- 
led, for she had always. predicted that the 
rich young landholder would come after 
Angy for his wife, and had built much 
upon the magnificence of the prospect in 
view. 

* Angy!”’ called her mother from the top 
of the staircase. The girl flew towards her. 
“Did you look in—did you see? I thought 
I heard him stirring—and O, I feel so fear- 
ful! All his things are there, you know,” 

By “‘ his things,” Angy divined what her 
mother meant. 

She knocked softly at the door, did not 
wait, but opened it, disclosing the young 
man in the act of hastily thrusting a weapon 
back into its box. 

Harry!’ she cried, reproachfully. 

He smiled, a haggard smile it was. 

** Don’t be frightened, Angy; [ shall not 
do any violence until it comes to the worst 
—then God help us all.’’ 

* But it wont come to the worst, Harry— 
I have found you a friend.” 

“ What!’ He sprang forward, an elec- 
trical change in his whole being; so sudden, 
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that it thrilled her, and at that moment her 
sacrifice seemed slight in comparison with 
his great relief. 

“Yes, Mr. Ivington; he was over here 
early this morning. * He will attend to it,” 

** And I will pay him back every cent} I 
swear I will pay him back every cent?’ 
cried the young man, falling on one knee 
beside his sister, hiding his face in her 
dress, and sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Collins came up with an anxious 
face. 

“Tt is all right, mother; Mr. Ivington 
says there shall—be no trouble.” Her 
voice faltered a little. 

“O my darling! what great good news! 
Where is he? on my knees | will bless him 
for this noble friendship—but—you—you 
are pale—you don’t look happy, my child.” 

*“It—has all been yery unhappy, you 
know,” quivered Angy, who longed to be 
alone by herself, and ease an almost break- 
ing heart by tears. 

* Not this, surely; O my darling! I could 
not feel happier in heaven, it seems to me, 
this minute. And you, Harry—can I trust 
you again?” 

The young man had risen to his feet, and 
stood regarding his sister, with an anxious 
side look. 

‘*T was wondering whether I should ac- 
cept this good fortune,” he replied, ina 
dreary voice. ‘‘I read something in this 
child’s face that troubles me. She has.eb- 
tained this money at some heavy cost,” 

Angy turned towards him, laid her gold 
trembling hands on his arm, as she said, 
quietly : 

“You have nothing to do, Harry, with 
my private affairs, and no reason in the 
world to think about me at all, now, As 
for this agitation, which you think you ab- 
serve, attribute it to the frightful strain 
upon my nerves. I have not slept all night. 
I think, indeed, while you are gone to the 
city with Mr. Ivington,’’ how the word 
faltered on her dry lips, “‘I will try and get 
some sleep,” 

So they said nothing more, but allowed 
her to go to her room, where she threw her- 
self on the bed, to weep the bitterest tears 
her eyes had everknown. Foran hoursbe 
remained thus, nearly convulsed with grief; 
then she arose, bathed her eyes, aud pro- 
ceeded to take from their different depos- 
itories several trifles, among them a picture, 
which she pressed passionately to her lips. 
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“Tt is well my father forbade an engage- 
ment,” she said bitterly, as she looked for 
the last time upon the glowing manly 
beauty of Seymour Hurst, then placed the 
little picture in the box from which she 
had taken it. “1 must return everything. 
I must write coldly and calmly, that I am 
going to be married, and we can keep the 
secret, I hope—the reason why—if Harry 
will, so can I. He will—see others he can 
love, and perhaps, after all, he didn’t care 
so very much for me,”’ 

The day passed by, slowly, drearily. At 
night came a note, by John Ivington, from 
Harry. ‘He was all right, but wouldn’t 
come home justnow. They must fee) that 
he had been so near disgracing them, etc., 
ete. It was better for him to remain away 
awhile. Meantime he would work hard to 
repair his error; they should never blush 
for him again, never. Mr. Ivington would 
bring the note with him, which Angy 
would please destroy when he gave it to her. 
Never, never could he be sufficiently thank- 
ful—he hoped Angy might appreciate the 
noble qualities of that good, good man, who 
had told him all, and he wished her every 
joy. How could she help but be happy 
with him? But he intended to labor very 
hard, to economize and retrench, till he 
had paid that blessed friend, who had come 
to them in need—yes, to the uttermost 
farthing.” 

That same night came, not a letter from 
Hurst, but the man himself, in a whirlwind 
of grief, desire, disappointment. Then suc- 
ceeded a stormy interview, where the dis- 
carded lover had it all his own way, and 
poor Angy was almost passively silent, 
while her heart was breaking. 

It was well that John Ivington left the 
cottage as he came, or heaven knows what 
Seymour might have done in the first fury 
of his jealous passion. He accused her of 
flirtation, selling herself for money, being 
fooled with gilded toys, bought with a price, 
and still she kept silence, enduring all. 
When he appealed to her mother, there 
was alook of anguish on that mild old face, 
that startled him, and silenced his re- 
proaches. Evidently there was something 
wrong, but what it was, was beyond him to 
divine. If he had known how bitterly the 
poor girl despised herself, and yet depre- 
cated the impossibility of feeling or doing 
otherwise, he had been amply revenged. 

“Tam proud, Miss Collins,” at length he 


said, “and I shall beg for no favors, I as- 
sure you.”” He took his hat to go. ’ 

“These are yours,” said poor Angy, 
faintly. 

The day had been damp, and in such 
weather the widow always had a fire in one 
old-fashioned fireplace; a little flame was 
burning there yet, between two angry red 
sticks that had just broken apart. 

“Ah! these are mine! and what are 
these?’’ was his reply. He broke open one 
package. 

** Letters—umph! the fire needs more 
fuel,” he added with a low harsh laugh, 
and in went the letters. 

“This—O! a picture! I'll keep that, 
some one else may learn to prize it. No, 
on a second thought, that’s better with the 
rest; and over went the delicately painted 
miniature, frame and all. 

Angy sprang forward with a half-smoth- 
ered shriek. It seemed as if he might feel 
the anguish that was almost killing her; 
then seeing that rescue was useless, and 
might not be interpreted rightly, she sank 
back in her seat again. 

“These are all trifles, of no earthly use 
to any person now,” and deliberately, one 
by one, with compressed lips and shining 
eyes, he threw everything in the fire, said 
good-night with a brief cold nod, and was 
gone, leaving the poor girl half fainting. 


~ It was well for her that company came 


in, making it incumbent on her to sit and 
entertain them as best she could. They 
were two or three merry pretty young girls, 
and all their conversation was concerning 
Willoway. It was plain to be seen, that to © 
either of them the prospect of becoming 
mistress of the place would have been like 
gaining possession of paradise; and when, 
after one of them, with the familiarity of 
an old acquaintance, ran out to ask Betty 
for a drink, there was a coolness and a si- 
lence, which seemed very awk ward, follow- 
ing so much chat and girlish confidence. 
Angy did not understand it. 

But old Betty had spared her all explana- 
tions, by saying: 

* You see everything seems to go 80 side- 
ways, and will, I s’pose, till Miss Angy is 
married.” 

This was all right, for the girls had long 
ago given ber to Seymour Hurst. 

* Will she go to the city to live ?”" 

“To the city!’ cried old Betty, lifting 
her thin eyebrows, “* why, where should she 
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go but to Willoway? Tobe sure they’ll 
have a house in town, I suppose, during the 
winter, most very rich folks do.’”’ 

“In town! Willoway! why what on earth 
do you mean?” queried the young lady, 
aghast. 

“Tv’s an awful secret,” said the artful 
old Betty, ‘‘ and not to be told to no living 
creature, on no account whatever; but Miss 
Angy has caught the owner of Willoway, 
or rather, the owner of Willoway has caught 
her, and I shouldn’t wonder if they were 
married right off.”’ 

“Seems to me it has been kept an awful 
secret,” said the young lady, quite cha- 
grined, and turning to go: ‘I thought if 
ever she married, it would be Seymour 
Hurst. He’s more of a man, in my estima- 
tion, than a dozen Mr. Ivingtons. But 
there, some girls are born to just such luck,” 
she mused, as she moved through the hall 
on her way back. ‘‘ How in the world did 
she manceuvre—and she’ll be mistress of 
Willoway!’ 

Splendid presents soon began to come in. 
Angy had tried to conquer herself, but in 
the effort she bad grown pale, almost hag- 
gard. John Ivington, who prided himself 
upon knowing human nature, had wisely 


timed his visits; they had not been too fre- 
quent, or too long. He knew he had se- 
cured his wife; that was al! he cared for at 
present, save that the marriage must take 
place soon, and must be a ceremony of un- 
usual splendor. 

The night preceding that of the wedding, 
the dream, or vision, came to him again, 
The aspect of the old man was more threat- 
ening than before, his warning more awful, 
John Ivington woke up with the cold sweat 
beading his brow—a deadlier cold at-his 
heart. 

“I wish dreams might go to the deuce!” 
he cried, emphatically. ‘Curse the old 
man! and as for the child, she lies buried 
fathoms deep. No use in trying to frighten 
me, though after all it’s my own silliness, 
confound it! thinking about it all the time. 
Hang care! I'll drown it for one day; to- 
nightsees Angy myown. If 1 knew where 
to send it, ’'d buy a handsome preseut for 
that old witch at Breslau.” 

And everybody said that night how white 
and stately the young bride louked ; so un- 
like the blooming, light-hearted Angy. 

And Seymour Hurst sat in the solitude 
of his study, as cold and marble-like as she. 

|TO BE CONTINUED.] 


I AM WEARY. 


BY EMMA J. WHITNEY. 


I am weary, O so weary, waiting for the dawn of day, 

When the night of sin and sorrow will forever flee away; 

When the shining gates will open to my eager upturned view, 

Will the angels bid me welcome? shall I find an entrance through? 


O, the way seems dark and thorny, clouds oft hide the light of day, 
Till I searce can see the flowers blooming all along the way, 

Yet I know the sun is shining, for I see the shadows fall— 

If we cannot climb the mountains, there are sunny vales for all. 


I am waiting for the summons that will bring a glad release 
From all earthly ill and sorrow, giving joy, and rest, and peace. 
Ab! each day is one day nearer; teach me how to patient wait, 
For I’m kneeling at the threshold, just outside the heavenly gate. 


Hark! I hear a sweet-toned murmur, and I see a radiant glow, 
Lighting up the toilsome pathway, as I onward, upward go; 
Yes, it is the song of angels, pulsing through the air afar, 
And I catch a gleam of glory, for the gate is just ajar. 


Plymouth, N. I., 1874. 
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A NAUGHTY ESCAPADE: 
—oR,— 
A SNEEZE OUT OF SEASON, 


BY ANNA MASON, 


‘* My DARLING GAB,—Mamma is suffer- 
ing from an attack of neuralgia, and has 
her room all closed and darkened, while 
she permits no one to enter but Justine, 
with her pussy-cat tread, and sly silent 
ways. Left to my own resources, 1 wauder 
about like some forlorn ghost. Ido not 
care to go out, for I’ve made up my calls, 
finished my shopping, and ordered my new 
spring suits from the dressmaker, and so 
have nowhere in particular to take myself. 
Papa and the boys are invited to a.stag- 
dinner at General Devlin’s, and will not 
return home until very late; so you see, 
dear Gab, you will be dving an act of char- 
ity in coming over to spend the afternoon 
and evening with me. If you do not, I 
may die of ennui, and then wouldn't your 
conscience reproach you? The messenger 
will wait fora reply to this, so aw revoir; 
mon ange. 

“ Je suis votre amie affecteuse 

RoOSABEL.”’ 


SWEET PRECIOUS The 
rose without thorns,’ as I heard Mr. Ber- 
trand describe you last evening — don’t 
blasb!—Your note is received, but I am 
still in bed—L didn’t mean a pun, for I’m 
never very still, you know—Antoinette has 
surrounded me with pillows, and brought 
me pencil and paper, so that I can reply to 
your missive after a fashion. I mean to 
get up and dress as soon as I have had my 
hot chocolate brought me, for in truth I 
am sufiering from extreme lassitude (i.e., 


_ lazy tude), the result of an attendance on 
vpu equestrian party, two kettledrums (so 


called because people drum up their vic- 
tims and feed them from a kettle, I sup- 
pose), and a dinner company with Mrs, 
Murray's grand fandango thrown in for the 
evening—by the way, my new white silk 
with cherry pipings was enthusiastically 
admired. Itis fortunate for you, ma belle 
rose, that you have a sensible mother who 
will not permit you to enter society just 


yet, or it would soon leave you only la rose 
blanche. So much going out does break in 
on one’s schooldays fearfully, and | am 
convinced I shail be an old woman before [ 
am tweuty, with about as much education 
as would grace a tolerably bright miss of 
twelve summers! It can’t be helped, for 
my ioo indulgent guardian holds a loose 
rein over his willful, wayward ward, who 
hasu’t strength of mind to restrict herself, 
and will go on repenting and sinning again 
to the end of the chapter. I will be at 
your house as soon after lunch as possible, 
and I am very glad to hear that ‘the boys’ 
and their honored ‘governor’ will be 
away, for 1 have a jolly plan in my head 
which I know we can carry out, and if we 
don’t have good fun, I’m mistaken. Your 
man is waiting, so I must, finish this pen- 
cilling. 
* With a thousand kisses and a world of 
love, your adoring friend 
“GABRIELLE. 
Friday Morning.” 


Such were the effusive missives passed 
between Rosabel Sanford and her friend 
Gabrielle Ford one bright spring morning, 
as the result of which Miss Ford rang at 
No. — 48th Street, at about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and nodding condescend- 
ingly to the solemn man of color who an- 
swered her summons, passed up the stairs, 
after the familiar fashion peculiar to “ par- 
ticular friends,’ to Rosabel’s own room. 

The door was instantly thrown open, 
and there was a rush as of two small whirl- 
winds meeting, followed by a small fire of 


kisses, after which the lovely participants 


in this pretty farce disentang!ed themselves 
from seemingly inextricable embraces, and 
paused to recover composure and smooth 
their ruffled plumes; at least Rosabel 
pushed back a slightly dishevelled lock of 
golden hair from her sweet face, all 
flushed and smiling in ardent welcome, 
and smoothed an infinitesimal crease in 
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her white cassimere morning-dress, with 
its trimmings of pale blue, while Gabrielle 
gave her heavy silk a shake to straighten 
out the slightly tangled fringes of heavy 
jet. 

“O my darling Gab!’ cried Rosabel. 
“ How good of youtocome! Take off your 
things now, 

“Well, my dear Rosebud, I’n. here as 
much for my own sake as for yours. I 
just mean to have a,glorious time.” 

“Then you will be disappointed,’’ dubi- 
ously; ‘‘for with papaand the boys gone, 
we’ll be like a couple of old maids all alone 
at dinner, and I haven’t thought of a 
thing todv, We can’t play duets; mamma 
would hear the piano, and—” 

“But thought of something,” 
laughed Gabrielle. ‘Listen, Rosie dear, 
and don’t interrupt me with objections. 
Dora Hale’s folks are out of town, you 
know, and she will be all alone this even- 
ing, so we’ll go there and just get a little 
joke off on her; I’ve thought it all out. 
You and I will dress up in your brothers’ 
clothes and make heracall. Here are two 


cards I've looked up, belonging to gentle- 


men whose names even she has not heard. 
See! ‘J. De Witt Thorne,’ that’s a good 
name enough, and ‘Ross Melvin, Windsor 
Hotel.’ You may be De Witt, and I Ross, 
or vice versa. At any rate; we hail from 
Philadelphia. Here is a note—l made 
Gracie write it—claiming to be from Mrs. 
Grosvenor. Do you remember Mrs. Gros- 
venor? She lives in Philadelphia, you 
know, and Dodo got so dreadfully thick 
with her at Sharon last summer; but I 
don’t believe she corresponds with her, or 
knows her handwriting. This note intro- 
duces the two young gentlemen—strangers 
in Gotham—to Miss Hale’s kindly notice. 
All we’ll have to do will be to send up the 
cards and the note. We can fool Dodo 
nicely; don’t you think so?” 

“ Why, Gab! I wouldn’t do such a thing 
for worlds!’ cried Rosabel, stamping her 
little foot emphatically. 

Gabrielle’s dark face dimpled, and her 
roguish eyes sparkled, as, heedless of Ros- 
abel’s exclamation, she began untying a 
small parcel. 

“*I stopped at my bair-dresser’s as I came 
along,” continued the irrepressible. “I 
amade some pretext of private theatricals— 
ha!—and hired these?’ 

** Mercy on us, Gab!’ 


“ Here’s a mustache, dark and heavy, to 
suit my brunette style, and a wig ditto, 
ditto. For you, ma belle, this slight golden 
affair with long sentimental waxed ends, 
and a man’s wig suitable to your delicate 
blonde face, a ravishing chevelure doree et 
bouctee et toute cela.” 

“You're in earnest then, Gab? You've 
brought me these horrid things, taking it 
for granted I’d consent to such a dreadful 
escapade? Whata wild girl you are, you 
naughty gipsey! Nothing would tempt me 
to do such a thing!’ 

“Don’t be so positive, puss. In the first 
place, we’re not going far, and then I 
wouldn’t wish to be found out any more 
than you would ; and there isn’t any danger. 
Surely, we can get out without being seen, 
and let ourselves in with the nightkey, and 
assume woman’s attire long before guardy 
sends for me.”’ 

“But it would be perfectly dreadful if 
we were to be found out,” persisted 
Rosabel. 

‘*Of course it would, you pear of caution 
and pink of modesty; but we’d never man- 
age so stupidly. I’m so tall, Rosie, I can 
wear Fred’s things, and you can manage 
with Aleck’s, for he’s short even as youths 
of sweet sixteen average. Let us go and 
select the clothes now.”’ 

“T don’t dare, Gab, till they have dressed 
and gone; they might miss their things, 
you know. I don’t want to do it at all,” 

Gabrielle laughed in her willful fashion, 
and coaxed so successfully, that she had 
won from Rosabel a half-reluctant consent 
just as callers were announced. 

“You'll go down with me, wont you, 
Gab? It’s the Stacy girls and Miss Wood.” 

“Yes, to be sure I will. I’m glad your 
hair is dressed, Rosie: put on your suit be- 
fore we go down, and we will take a walk 
on the avenue after they leave.” 

The young ladies soon presented them- 
selves in the parlor, and there Fred and 
Aleck found them af.er the callers had 
left. 

*“ Halloo, Gab! this you?” cried Aleck. 
“IT wish we weren’t booked for the gener- 
al’s to-night—stupid affair, no ladies; it 
would be a sight jollier to stay home here 
with you girls, for there’s always plenty of 
fun to be had where you are, Gab. Come 
along, Fred, or the governor will be ready 
before we are.’’ 

The young ladies tipped on their jaunty 
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hats, drew on their long kid gloves, took 
their parasols and started forth for a walk. 
It so chanced that two of their gentlemen 
‘friends, Mr. Bertrand and Mr. Tremaine, 
espied them from an omnibus, and imme- 
diately jumped out and joined them in 
their promenade, to their gratification. 
After bidding adieu to their escorts, our 
young ladies came into dinner; found the 
gentlemen gone, and so sat down at once 
to their solitary meal. It was formally and 
elegantly served by the solemn colored 
man, who had some difficulty in maiutain- 
ing his solemnity in the midst of the jests 
_and laughter, but feeling that it would be 
unprofessional to sinile, to his credit be 
it said, he supported a terrible gravity of 
demeanor suitable to a funeral, and served 
the courses as precisely as if the table had 
been crowded. In the finger-bowls he had 
gallanuly placed tiny bouquets, in compli- 
ment to the youth and beauty cf his young 
mistress and her guest. 

** Now this is just the thing,’’ laughed 
Gabrielle; ‘‘ for what precious young fop 
ever yet went out for an evening without 
his dear little nosegay in his boutonniere?” 

Over which speech George scratched his 
woolly head and pondered, but could make 
of it nothing whatever. 

When the long dinner came to an end 
the audacious Gabrielle gayly led the way 
to the young gentlemen’s dressing-room, 
while poor Rosabel followed hesitatingly. 

**Now, Rosie dear, no nonsense!” cried 
Gabrielle. 

_ “Just get out the best coats you can 
find—of course they wore their swallow- 
tails. Odear me! | shall die a laughing.” 


“ Here they are in the closet, and here 
are the pan—panta— O Gabrielle, it’s too 
; don’t let’s do it?’ 

** Don’t you be a goose, Rosie. Of course 
here are the pantaloons, and here are the 
shirts. My love, is it possible I find a but- 
ton off? what does it mean?’ in comical 
‘mimicry of a lord of creation. “ These 
Byronic collars are killing,’’ continued she ; 
“and these horsey sleeve studs just suit 
me; you may choose more modest ones, 
Mercy on me, Rosie! we could never wear 
Fred’s hats; see, it tumbles right over my 
eyes! What a fortunate thing Aleck has a 
smal! head, Can’t you find another of his 
high hats?” 

** None but a light one!’ 

“It will do—very suitable for your 
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blonde style; rushing the season a little, 
perhaps, but no matter; Jast season’s shape, 
I dare say, but then again, no matter. 
Here’s a white tie beautifully embroidered 
will suit me; this pale blue one for you, 
Rosebud. 1 wear a knot of carnation pinks,. 
you tea-rosebuds, Tell me the genthemen 
don’t make a study of their own style and: 
complexions, the sly rogues! ha! ha!’ 

* Here are two of Fred’s canes, Gab, an 
ebony tipped with gold and an ivory fin- 
ished in silver. Aren’t they beauties?” 

**Splendid! We'll have to wear some of 
your gloves, Rosie, our hands would be lost 
in theirs. I hope Dodo wont think our 
paws too small for that nondeseript in 
creation, afop. Now what overcoats did 
they wear, puss ?”’ 

* Their dark ones; here are their light 
ones in the closet.”’ 

“ That’s gay—fortune favors the brave! 
I believe we have all we want now except 
the handkerchiefs. What a connoisseur 
Fred is in perfumery; his olfactory nerve 
is as sensitive as mine. Turn down the 
gas, Rosie, and march. Don’t drop any- 
thing.”’ 

Soon locked in Rosabel’s room, they 
made their novel toilets, amid shrieks of 
laughter. 

** We never can wear these boots, Gab!’” 
cried Rosabel. 

“ Yes, we can; see, I’ve stuffed a whole 
newspaper in mine,” 

Gabrielle adjusted the mustache and wig 
for her friend, then stepped to the mirror 
to perform the same offices for herself. 

Gabrielle, don’t 1 horrid!’ 
cried Rosabel, as she gazed at ber strangely 


metamorphosed self in the looking-glass. 

* Horrid? No, fascinating, my ideal of 
a dear, cunning little lover.” 

“You’re grand, Gab—tall enough, and 
so dark and handsome! You should have 
been a man, really.” 

“ Kind Providence had too much mercy 
on the hearts of the fair ones I should have 
made tosuffer. You see, dear, I coukin’t 
have made but one loved one happy.” 

**You’d have been a conceited puppy, 
Gab.” 

*T’ve no doubt of it! Now, I believe 
we are ready.”’ Gabrielle paused before a 
bonbon case of blue satin, and selecting 
some dainty sweets from its contents, 
made up a parcel, while poor Rwsabel 
gazed around her pretty chambre de jeune 
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Jlle draped in blue and white, and fancied 
the marble Una whispered, “ come back,’’ 
and that the copies on the wall of Dante’s 
beatific vision of Beatrice, and Murillo’s 
Holy Family, were living faces reproaching 
her. 

“Come on!’ cried the dreadful and fear- 
less Gabrielle, as she turned down the gas 
and led the way. 

Outside the bedroom door, Gabrielle 
locked it and pocketed the key, then they 
tripped lightly down the stairs, and were 
out of the hall-door and in the street 
almost before they knew it. 

* Courage, mon ami,’”’ murmured Gabri- 
ele, as they reached Fifth Avenue and 
turned down, “ we’ve only three blocks to 
go; in the meantime I’ll light a cigar.” 

QO don’t, Gab!” 

‘But I shall, my dear; a man without 
the odor of a cigar clinging to him, would 
be like a scentless rose. You may break, 
you may shatter his heart if you will, the 

“scent of tobacco will linger there still.’’ 
After which absurd burlesque, the wild 
girl actually stepped under a lamppost and 
lighted a cigar. 

“Perhaps Dodo wont find us out at all, 
Gab,” suggested Rosabel. 

“Perhaps not; at any rate, I trust we 
wont find her out—ha! ha! Here we are.” 

The gong sounded; Rosabel heard its 
last echoes, the approaching steps of the 
servant, the beating of her own heart. 

“Ts Miss Hale at home?” demanded 
Gabrielle. 

** Yes sir.” 

“ Take these cards and this note to her.’”’ 

sir; step into the parlor, gentle- 
men!’ As they did so, Rosabel fancied 
she saw Dora’s bright face peeping over 
the bannisters, and that she heard the re- 
treating rustle of silken robes. 

Soon after there was a light step on the 
stairs, and Miss Hale appeared in the door- 
way, bowing politely, 

“You are welcome, gentlemen. Mrs. 
Grosvenor isso good a friend of mine that 
Iam happy to meet those she esteems so 
highly. 1 regret that my father and moth- 
er are away; but hope you will spend the 
evening, notwithstanding.” 

“Thanks!’ drawled Gabrielle, affected- 
ly. ‘*You’re very good. For my part, I 
dare say we shall get on very well without 
your parents.”’ 

Miss Hale greeted the attempt at face- 


tiousness with withering disdain, while her 
guests resigned overcoats and hats to the 
servant still in waiting. 

**Do you reside in New York, Mr. Mel- 
vin?” queried the fair hostess. 

“Pro tempore, Miss Hale; the City of 
Brotherly Love has the honor of my nativ- 
ity. My friend Thorne here rarely quits 
the Quaker City.”’ 

“Do you like the Windsor?” continued 
Miss Hale, in an effort to keep up conver- 
sation, secretly voting our soi-disant gentle- 
men bores, and fearful she should bring 
about lockjaw in efforts to keep from 
yawning. 

‘* Windsor is very well, good attendance, 
and all that sort of thing. I wish the abode 
was honored by your occupancy,” witha 
killing glance. 

Dora’s lip curled disdainfully. 

“*Would you favor us with some music, 
Miss Hale? I’m very fond of real classie 
music—Offenbach, you know, and, and— 
what’s the other one we like, DeWitt?” 

**Strauss,”? murmured Rosabel, in a fran- 
tic attempt to restrain laughter by half 
swallowing a handkerchief. 

Miss Hale smiled faintly, as if amused. 

“IT will play, certainly, if you wish it, 
and you may select from my music as you 
please.” 

Here Rosabel giggled hysterically, and 
her hostess looked astonished, and won- 
dered to herself if her first mild impression 
of the blonde gentleman—a nonentity— 
had not better be supplemented by the 
more decided one, a simpleton. 

** Have some bonbons, do,” drawled Ga- 
brielle, as Dora arose; “I always carry 
them about with me, ladies are so fond of 
them, you know, thrusting the sweets al- 
most too near her face. 

The look of infinite disgust and hauteur 
with which this advance was received was 
too much for Rosabel’s gravity, and she 
burst out a laughing. For a moment Dora 
Hale looked amazed; but that girlish 
laugh, rippling, musical, merry, which 
could never come from a masculine throat, 
had exposed the hoax, and was perfectly 
contagious, for the room was resonant with 
feminine laughter, ; 

**O girls, how could you! I neverin my 
life heard of such a thing!’ 

Here Gabrielle caught Dora and kissed 
her, while she struggled, and screamed, 
and actually blushed. 
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The exclamation and laughter were quick- 
ly subdued, however, for Dora had pointed 
a warning finger toward the closed door 
leading into the back room, 

“ Unele is shut up iu there, looking over 
some of my father’s business papers, at his 
request. He will be in here to see what 
the noise is about, if we are not careful; 
besides, the servants may hear us. O Gab, 
this is a mad adventure of yours! And to 
think of Rosie, our demure timid Rosie, 
being in it, too!’ 

“She couldn’t help it,’’ laughed Gab. 
dragged her into 

“And would I were well out of it!’ 

“J should think so! Do you know, 

ris—I crave your pardons, messieurs, but 

e force of habit, you know—I think we 
had better escape to my room. My uncle 
will soon go, and then you can come down 
again; in the meantime I'll tell John to 
admit no other callers this evening, and 
the servants wont know but that you’re 
already gone,” 

Too late for Dora’s plans! just then 
John’s voice was heard replying to a query 
in the hall of—‘‘ Is Miss Hale at home ?”’ 

The girls jooked at each other in con- 
sternation, and instantly the situation was 
understood. In the noise they had not 
heard the gong; now to rush into the back 
room on the grave uncle was impossible; 
to escape into the hall and up the stairs, 
or to the street past the new-comers, utter- 
ly impracticable. 

* Be us reserved as possible, girls, and 
leave at the earliest possible moment. I 
wouldn't have you discovered for worlds!” 
on pole Dora, in an agonized whisper, 
just as two gentlemen, quietly but elegant- 
ly attired, stood, hat in hand, bowing in 
the doorway. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Tremaine, good- 
evening, Mr. Bertrand. Allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. Ross—I mean Melvin, and—and 
Mr. Thorne.” 

The newly arrived gravely acknowledged 
the introduction, and after a moment of 
‘hesitation accepted Miss Hale’s invitation 
to remain through the evening. 

Rosabel trembled wildly, and escaped 
into the most retired and shady corner of 
that too-brilliautly lighted room; but no 
sooner had Mr. Bertrand and Mr. Tre- 
maine disposed of hats and overcoats, than 
the very spirit of mischief seemed to take 
possession of Gabrielle; and, born ‘little 


actress that she was, she actually revelled 
in the situation, and played, or rather over- 
played, the part of an absurdly devoted 
cavalier, till Dora could have boxed her 
ears, and Rosabel was near to crying. 

O, to be safely away from here! anda 
deep sigh escaped her all unconsciously. 
Just then she glanced up, to find Mr. Ber- 
trand’s dark gray eyes bent on her serious- 
ly and penetratingly; her own fell beneath 
his searching gaze, and gathered quick 
tears in their violet depths, while Mr. Ber- 
trand was equally agitated as there flashed 
through his mind the conviction that those 
starry eyes that for a moment had met his, 
could belong to but one person of his ac- 
quaintance, and that person a lady, and 
one of whom he had accustomed him- 
self to think as the most delicately refined . 
and modest of her sex. The color forsook 
her cheek; he pleaded a sudden faintness 
as an excuse for a speedy departure. Dora 
did not urge his remaining, only hoping 
that his friend Mr. Tremaine would pro- 
pose going also. He did not show the 
slightest intention so to do, however, for 
thinking to himself that Bertrand was 
piqued by finding Miss Dora so surrounded 
by other gentlemen, he contented himself 
in expressing surprise at his departing, and 
a polite wish that he might find the air 
reviving. 

Rosabel sat quiet and miserable, lost in 
thought. She was certain that Mr. Ber- 
trand had recognized her, and O, the un- 
utterable humiliation of that conviction! 
Of late he had seemed to be so much her 
friend, and with what joy had she discoy- 
ered in his manner a warmth and kindness 
that led her to believe he cared more for 
her than for others! But now all is over; 
from this fateful evening he can feel noth- 
ing for her but contempt—he, the punctili- 
ous gentleman, refined in character and 
fastidious to a fault. Wretchedly brood- 
ing over these cruel thoughts, Rosabel 
longed for home, her own room and soli- 
tude. How she wished to bury her humili- 
ated head in her pillow, and sob out all 
her grief and shame. Would Gabrielle 
never cease talking? would she never pro- 
pose togo? Impossible for Rosabel to take 
the initiative, she who had- not spoken 
since the unwelcome getitlemen had en- 
tered, and who trembled at the thought of 
hearing her own voice. 

The night air from an open window 
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reached her and she shivered once or twice, 
but hadn’t the courage to rise and close the 
window, nor even to change her own posi- 
tion. Suddenly lost in painful revery, she 
gave an irrepressible, and to herself totally 
unexpected sneeze; most disastrous did it 
prove in its results, however, for off ‘flew 
the treacherous mustache and fell at her 
feet. 

Mr. Tremaine was just saying to Ga- 
brielle: 

** Really, Mr. Melvin, I would like to 
know where I have ever met you before, 
for your voice and your countenance both 
seem wonderfully familiar,’ when the 
sneeze made him g’ance at Rosabel in time 
to witness the flight and fall of the golden 
mustache; his eyes dilated with a thought 
of some magnitude, and springing to his 
feet he cried out, unaffectedly enough: 

** By Jove! what does it mean ?” 

Gabrielle laughed, but Rosabel burst out 
crying, and not knowing what she did 
rushed into the hall, opened the door and 
flew into the street without stopping for 
overcoat or hat. 

True to her friend, Gabrielle immediate- 
ly followed, much alarmed by the sudden 


terror and panic which had seized on the 
usually quiet and gentle girl. 
“Tl after them!” cried Tremaine, excit- 


edly. ‘‘ By Jove! it isn’t safe for them to 
go out into the street this way!’ 

“Yes it is, they’ve only astep to go!’ 
protested Dora, in her anxiety to have her 
friends escape, and thinking she was doing 
the wisest thing. 

** Seeing you again would only pain and 
embarrass them.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,’ assented Tre- 
maine, doubtfully; ‘‘ but I wish I could:see 
those young ladies safely at home. What 
a madcap Gabrielle is, the gipsey! her 
pranks areu’t astonishing ; but hosabel San- 
ford, of all girls! By George, now, you 
might knock me down with a feather, ?m 
so amazed! Do you think Bertrand sus- 
pected 

“ I believe he did.” 

“If some of the fellows had got hold of 
this now, it would have been all over town 
by to-morrow; but of course, we'd as soon 
tell it of our own sisters. Old Murray isn’t 
fit to be Gab’s guardian, Miss Dora; he 
can’t keep her in order.” 

** Hadn’t you better apply for that respon- 
sible position?’ suggested Dora, with a 


sinile, although she was suffering aces 
of anxiety for her friends. 

In the meantime, Rosabel had turned the 
corner in hot haste, and was running up 
Fifth Avenue, Gabrielle just behind, whén 
a cry of—‘ Stop thief!’ rent the air. 

There had been a basement robbery not 
far off, and one of the bluecoat gentry, | 
with a crowd of satellites, was giving chase 
to the thieves. In a moment the heavy 
hand of the officer had fallen on Rosabel’s 
shoulder, while he turned her tearful 
frightened face toward the light. 

here isa said the amazed 
functionary of the law. ~“‘No basement 
thieves, but birds of another color.” 

**At any rate not jail-birds. You let go 
of my friend!’ cried Gabrielle, valiantly, 
while Rosabel couldn’t have spoken to save 
her life, but stood faint with terror, dim 
visions of station-houses, a trial, her par- 
ents’ rage and mortification, and her owh 
disgrace looming up before her in gloomy 
prospective. 

‘“‘Halloo, Bill!’ cried a gentleman’s voice; 
** you know me, don’t you? I’m responsi- 
ble for this escapade, and your arrest is all 
a blunder, Come, let my friends go! I 
warrant you the thief is Magee—he was up 
before my father not a month ago—I saw 
him just ahead, making for the docks; so 
step lively, or you’li have no end of a time 
hunting him out of those shanties,” 

Confused, amazed, bewildered through- 
out his intellect, “ Bill ” tipped his hat to 
Judge Bertrand’s son, and calling to the 
crowd, ‘‘ The man’s ahead !—Stop thief!” 
they all rushed madly on, leaviug Rosabel 
clinging to Mr. Bertrand’s arm, trembling 
and miserable, and Gabrielle standing de- 
fiantly by, ready to defend her own con- 
duct and that of her friend from all as- 
persions. 

The gentleman pressed Rosabel’s arm 
reassuringly, while he scolded Gabrielle 
soundly. They were not many moments 
reaching the house. 

“Now, Miss Rosabel, the night-key.”’ 

She gave it to him, he opened the door 
noiselessly and was about to hastily with- 
draw, when a terrible apparition met their 
eyes—no less a vision than that of Rosabel’s 
mamma, a black mantle hastily thrown 
over a white wrapper, her pale face shining 
ghastly from under the bandages of towels 
bound round her head, with which she ex- 
orcised her headaches. 


“ What means this disgraceful scene ?’’ 
demanded she, sternly. auy one form 
any conception of whatI have suffered? 
Rosabel had friends call, the man went to 
her room, but could get no response; so 
alarmed he came to me sick as I was and 
am. Afteran hour of suspense, my daugh- 
ter and her most unsuitable friend, return 
in male attire, and under your protection, 
Mr. Bertrand. ‘ God knows I thought you 
were a gentleman,”’ added she, bitterly, 
“‘and incapable of countenancing such out- 
rageous conduct!” 

* All that will be explained, dear mad- 
am,’’ replied his suave voice. ‘I have in- 
deed protected the young ladies to the best 
of my ability; but they will exculpate me 
from any complicity in the affair. Good- 
night; wy further presence here just now 
would be an intrusion.” 

**T need nut request you never to men- 
tion this?” 

**It would indeed be unnecessary,”’ with 
a haughty gesture; “‘once again, good- 
night.”’ 

“T will accompany you young ladies to 
your room,” said Mrs. Sanford, frigidly, as 
the door closed on Mr. Bertrand; “there 
you can at once assume your proper attire. 
Your guardian has not as yet sent for you, 
Miss Ford, but it is needless you should be 
kept waiting; my carriage will be in readi- 
ness without delay.” 

“Thank you,” replied Gabrielle, chok- 
ingly ; for she understood this as dismissal, 
and an intimation that she was not to come 
again, and was wounded in her pride and 
her affections. She did not speak again 
until they were in Rosabel’s room, when 
she exclaimed impetuously : 

** Don’t blame Rosabel, Mrs. Sanford ; in- 
deed it wasn’t her fault; only J am to 
blame, and I am, O, so sorry!” 

* Vermit me to judge of Miss Sanford’s 
conduct aud of the punishment due to it; 
it is almost needless for me to add, that I 
wish the intimacy between you young 
ladies to cease; may | trust that 1 shall be 
obeyed in this?’ 

* Assuredly, Mrs. Sanford, since I have 
both pride and honor. So now, Rosabel, 
dear little friend, good-by, and if when we 
meet | seem distant and eold, believe me 
that I om at heart your true, true friend.” 

Sobbing,the impulsive girl threw her arms 
about Rosabel’s neck and kissed her, then 
she followed Mrs. Sanford from the room, 
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entered that lady’s carriage, and was 
driven home. 

The end of the naughty escapade was 
the beginning of the dreariest month of 
Rosabel's life. 

Her mother, in righteous indignation, 
treated her with the utmost coldness, the 
poor girl labored under an intolerable sense 
of guilt and shame in the presence of h 
father and brothers, although they nd 
never referred to her adventure in her hear- 
ing; she met Gabrielle at school, but mind- 
ful of Mrs. Sanford’s restrictions, the young 
ladies held but distant intercourse. Mr. 
Bertrand had made efforts to see Rosabel, 
but of this she was utterly unconscious; 
her mother had arranged that she should 
drive to and from school, and not to go out 
without her on other occasions, as one un- 
worthy of having confidence placed in her, 
and her conscience would not permit her 
to call her mother’s harshness unjust. 

Mr. Bertrand caught glimpses of her in 
church; but coming out her eyes were al- 
ways persistently veiled, and she walked 
beside her father and mother who discour- 
aged any young gentleman ambitious of 
joining her. 

Poor Rosabel, way down in the *‘ Valley 
of Humiliation,” was convinced that Mr. 
Bertrand had lost all interest in her fate, 
and felt no sentiment but disgust. 

When it came to this, that she found her- 
self sinking in *‘ The Slough of Despond”’ 
her ** Great-Heart”’ appeared to the rescue. 

One evening, to her utter surprise, Mr. 
Bertrand's card was brought up and hand- 
ed toher. Her face flushed, she trembled 
with emotion, but rising placed the card in 
her mother’s hand. 

** Please tell him yourself, mamma dear, 
that you do not permit me to receive callers 
while I am still in school.” 

“IT make an exception, Rosabel. Your 
father bas conversed both with Mr. Ber- 
trand and Mr. ‘Tremaine regarding you, and 
they have both behaved like yentlemen. 
To their reticence you owe your immunity 
from public criticism; otherwise your ad- 
venture with embellishments might have 
gone the rounds of the newspapers. I've 
nothing to say to your receiving Mr. Ber- 
trand; he has asked and obtained your 
father’s consent to his calls.” 

Thank you, papa,’”’ murmured Rosabel, 
with a grateful glance. 

“You needn’t, puss; mamma has been 
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a little too severe, perhaps,’’ replied he, 
rubbing his glasses and replacing them on 
his dignified nose. 

Rosabel sped to the parlor, excited and 
delighted. 

There stood Mr. Bertrand, tall, hand- 
some and distinguished-looking as ever, 
his stern face just now wreathed with a 
smile. 

* Dear little Rosabel, why have you kept 
yourself hidden from me?” with tender 
significance. 

Ihaven’t! Ithought—I thought you 
despised me.” 

“Sensitive little goose! Haven’t you 
been sufficiently punished! And now 
what does Rosabel think I’ve come for this 
evening? Why, tot ell her that I’ve found 
out, this past month, that I cannot do with- 
out her, to ask her to be my own litle Rosa- 
be) for the future.” 

*]’m not good enough, Mr. Bertrand.” 

“There may be—nay I’m sure there are, 
two opinions on that subject; at any rate 
I’m very grateful to your father for his per- 
mission to address you. You do not ob- 
ject to me for a husband? then kiss me, 
Rosabel.” 

“ Maioma says I’ve disgraced myself for 
life.” 

“Nonsense! Haven’t you confidence in 
Miss Hale, in Gab, in me—” 

“But, Mr. Tremaine—’”’ 

‘Is engaged to Gab who means to mend 
her ways, aud who I warrant will make a 
devoted little wife. She is longing to be 
reeonciied to you, and I have promised to 
plead her cause with your mamma.” 

“Then it isas good as gained, for any- 
‘body would do what you asked them.” 

A piece of barefaced flattery, for which 
Rosabel was putished, by a shower of 
kisses. 
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Mrs. Sanford was as ready as her husband 
to receive Mr. Bertrand as a son-in-law, and 
at his request, permitted her daughter to 
resume her intimacy with the reformed 
madcap, Gabrielle. 

Of course they had a world of confidences 
to interchange, and Rosabel was content 
to listen for hours to Gabrielle; eloquent 
eulogies, if only she too might indulge 
in panegyric and slipin an occasional en- 
comium to her own lover, tu have it sympa- 
thetically received. Several belles who 
had seen some half a dozen lustrums, and 
been pulling caps for the wealthy Mr. Ber- 
trand, wondered what he could find to ad- 
mire in a schoolgirl, and many younger 
beauties wondered that our heroines were 
willing to marry and settle down immedi- 
ately on leaving school, before tasting the 
triumphs of society. 

My opinion is, that they were quite as 
well off as those who devote several seasons 
to heartless flirtations, growing suspicious, 
critical, exacting and dissatisfied. True 
love and devotion are worth more than the 
empty husks society has to offer, from 
which so many come away a-hungered. 
So much for a moral. 

Now, like the man who wrote a book witb 
out punctuation marks, but supplied a page 
of them at the end, requesting his readers 
to pepper and salt to their taste, so I will 
not describe the “double. wedding,’’ but 
suggesting such items as, ‘exquisite 
dresses,” “brilliantly lighted echureh,”’ 
“grand reception,” wilderness of flow- 
ers,” “long line of carriages,” “* blooming 
bride’s maids,” “a supper fit for a sympo- 
sium of the gods on Olympus”? (as I actu- 
ally read in a high-flown description of a 
similar affair), 1 request my readers to ar- 
range them as their taste and fancy shall 
suggest, 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Her pale white bells in beauty show, 
Chaste, pure and sweet as unsunned snow, 
And tender leaves of purest green 
Enshroud the modest valley-queen. 


O lily fair, O lily sweet, 

The flower the Saviour deemed it meet 
To single out for praise divine, 

Thou dost not—as do others—shine 


In regal courts, in fashion’s maze, 
But shrinkest from all worldly gaze, 
And art content obscure to dwell, 
To and fade in‘humble dell. 


Thus doth irit lowly, meek, 

No idle praise vf men e’er seek, 

But lives all-puré from earthly leaven, 

Content to please the eye of Heaven. 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


AN OLD SAILOR'S STORY. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


On a pleasant evening, in the fall of 
1844, our brig, the Capitola, of New York, 
lay becalmed in the Greek Archipelago. 
As I see, by a journal which in those days 
I took great pleasure in keeping, we had 
been-out eighty-nine days from Rio Janei- 
ro for Odessa. The twilight of the even- 
ing was exceedingly beautiful. Itis hardly 
possible to picture a more delicious scene 
than that presented by the sunset of a 
lovely autumn day, on 


“The blue Ionian islands, and the old Helenic 
strand.” 


Cerigo was plainly visible to the north- 
west, while the green coast of the isle of 
Candia stretched far to the southward. 
Milo, to the north, was barely perceptible 
from the topgallant-yards. 

Most of the tars, in their wide duck 
trousers, once white, but now of a subdued 
“slush”? color, listlessly trod the deck, 
talking of this or that street in Rio Janei- 
ro, or of the Five Points in New York. It 
mattered little to them, that the ships 
of Xerxes or Alexander had plowed the 
Aigean before them—that Homer had 
sung, or Achilles fought; but they knew 
all about the set of a topgallant-sail, and 
whether a ship looked best with a white 
streak, or with painted ports. 

Yet in almost every ship’s company 
there is at least one man who has read 
books, and who, put him where you will, 
knows something of the clime in which he 
finds himself. There was one such among 
my shipmates—a bronzed and gallant tar, 
who had been almost everywhere, aud 
who devoured all printed matter that 
came in his way with the assiduity of a 
“ proof reader.’”’ With some useless 
ber, he had stored also much of excellence 
in the “‘ fore-peak”’ of his memory. Shaks- 
peare, Byron, newspaper poems addressed 
to “‘ Rosebud” or “ The Author’s Mother,” 
missionary tracts presented him in the 
South Seas, Josephus, the Mysteries of 
Paris, and Pilgrim’s Progress, or, at least, 
the substance of them, found storage-room 
in his retentive brain, and, with but little 
overbanling, would, upon occasion, be 


forthcoming. If, like his shipmates, he 
knew the names of disreputable streets, 
and the quality of liquors in the various 
seaports, from Cronstadt to Trieste, from 
Boston to Callao, and if actual observation 
had shown him that 


“ Rade and antique garniture 
Decked the rude walls and oaken floor” 


of the “lock-up”’—if, in short, when on 
shore, he was given to like passions as 
other men, he was at sea a man of deep 
thought, and far from unpoetic feeling— 
able to express his ideas properly, and 
often almost eloquently. He was a man, 
also, of much decision of character, and 
once, off Malta, when our brig was thrown 
down in a squall, be had saved her by 
countermanding an order of the captain, 
who was a timid man, and wished to cut 
away the masts, to right the vessel, with 
breakers not five miles to leeward. 

‘Avast, all!’ shouted old Bob; “‘ don’t 
cut a lanyard!’ And the crew obeyed 
him, in spite of the captain. 

His mutinous conduct was forgiven, in 
consideration of its having saved all hands 
from dancing a polka upon the rocks of the 
hard-shelled little island. 

Sitting with Bob upon the windlass, 
after sunset, as the sails slat toand froin 
the stark calm, we two talked long and 
earnestly of the old historic times—of 
Lepanto and Marathon; of Xerxes, with 
his millions, of Leonidas, and Xenophon, 
and Philip, and of the conquering son of 
Jupiter Ammon. ' 


“ The biind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” 


was not forgotten, nor the headlong fall of 
Lucifer from heaven: 
“ Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements.” 
We remembered that he fell upon Lemnos, 
which we would soon behold, as it lay be- 
tween us and the Dardanelles. 

“ Vot ter tuyfle you dalks apout, all der 
while?” said Hendrick Van Schemmelpin- 
nick, a Dutchman from Rotterdam. “ You 
knowsh more ash ter old man in the gabin, 
mit yer boetry—Ich vants to schleep.”’ 


An Qld Sailor's Story. 


And with this remark, he subsided again, 
for he could sleep as well, and with the 
same smoky dreams, in the Algean as in 
the Zuyder Zee, 

We talked of revolutions, old and new, 
wondering why radical republicans are so 
apt to be bloodthirsty assassins, and repub- 
lics so often failures. We spoke of the 
Greeks, and their struggles for liberty, and 
finally of the Turks and Russians. 

“The Turks are a good enough people,” 
said Bob, “ but as to the Russians, I would 
not compare them to Spitzbergen bears, if 
I thought any respectable old Bruin was by 
to hear me, because I shouldn’t want to 
hurt his feelings. The Turk is honest and 
faithful; he has nove of your high notions 
about progress, and you might turn the 
whole peninsula around on a pivot, with 
Constantinople away up the Gulf of Ven- 
ice, and he would sit and smoke all the 
same, never dreaming he’d worn ship! But 
these Russians are trying to pull every- 
thing to their own pile; and you can’t 
drive them away from their object, any 
more than you could drive a shark from a 
dead porpoise with a wooden belaying pin. 
In their wars, nobody thinks them success- 
ful; we don’t see the result until long 
afterwards, and then all at once we find 
them away to windward. They’ve got 
Western. Europe by the hamstring, as I 
once saw a wolf, near Port Natal, catch a 
horse; and the victim, to ease the present 
pain, squats on its haunches, as the horse 
did, when it ought to give the old Musco- 
vite wolf a prodigious kick between the 
eyes, in the direction of Warsaw. As to 
the Turks being Mahometans, why, I would 
as soon think of quarrelling with a man 
about what he dreamed last night, as about 
his religion. When they took me on board 
the old Abd el Rahman, it seemed to me 
that their religion brought forth as good 
fruits as any other; and what do you want 
of a tree, but fruit, or shade, or beauty, or 
something that you can either taste, or 
see, or feel? When I was with them, in 
1829—”’ 

“** The army swore terribly in Flanders,’ ” 
interrupted I, ‘‘ But heave ahead with 
that yarn, as often as you please; I’ve half 
forgotten how you got among them, and 
would like to hear it all over again. Your 
Russo - Turkish -Georgian experience is 
always new to me.” 

*“‘Yabh,” said Hendrick, turning over, 
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“you dells der shtory, Pob—you dells him 
so petter as never vash, from Rio to Shrib- 
raltar, all der while—I shleeps all der 
same.” And the Dutchman was off again, 
in his misty dream about old Vandersplog- 
gen and the ragpickers of Rotterdam. 

Bob’s story, fragments of which he had 
often given us before, but which he now 
related more in detail, commenced with 
his voyage in the bark Sicilian from New 
York to Odessa. 

“After discharging our cargo,” said he, 
“we lay in Odessa about eight weeks, 
waiting orders, and having altogether a 
pretty jolly time, till the crew of the bark 
Sicilian became ‘ men of mark’ in the city, 
especially well known to the Muscovite 
police, who, I doubt not, often gave us 
some very good advice, though we never 
knew what it was, for no man can make 
headway in their language, till he has 
swallowed a capstan with all its bars across. 
The ‘old man’ set us a good example, get- 
ting ‘tight as a brick’ every night, and 
always walking overboard when he came 
down to the bark. That was his ‘ style’ at 
such times; he was sure to pitch straight 
down between the pier and the ship, when 
the mate, or somebody who didn’t happen 
to be too drunk, would fish him up with a 
boathook. 

“At last we sailed for Smyrna, to load 
with wool for London, and it was about 
time, for of late we had been obliged to 
‘discharge our liabilities’ at old. Ivan 
Scaremoff’s, by breaking through the bulk- 
head, and stealing the ship’s beef. . How- 
ever, we squared all up, and vindicated our 
honesty on shore, by robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Paul was satisfied with our high 
mercantile integrity; and as. for Peter, I 
suppose he never knew the difference, so it 
was.all right. When we were off Cape 
Kalagria, the wind hauled to the westward, 
blowing a gale for seven days. The bark 
was in ballast, and drifted three or four 
hundred miles to leeward. At last, after 
she had been tumbled on her beam ends 
two or three times, the ballast shifted, and 
she became so water-logged that we cut 
away the masts, and found ourselves on a 
pleasure excursion in the Black Sea, in an 
old tub with the hoops off. We were pretty 
hard up for eating and drivking material, 
Ican tell you, The cook was a man out 
of employment, looking for work, not able 
to find it, even at reduced wages, and we 
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pitied him. The captain’s brandy was all 
adrift, and we pitied him, too. 

“The next day we were fallen in with 
by a large Russian man-of-war, which we 
all supposed would take us off, though the 
weather, I confess, was pretty rough for 
small boats. We stated our grievances to 
the surly old Muscovite in good English, 
which must have been interesting to a man 
who couldn’t understand a word of any 
language softer than the music made by 
the tearing a lot of eight-inch spikes out of 
a ship’s timbers with a crowbar. After we 
had finished our rather hurried narrative, 
which, even toa human being, much less 
a Russian, must have been made wholly 
unintelligible by the noise of wind and 
wave, we waited for some demonstration 
on his part, feeling, indeed, that our situ- 
ation spoke for itself, and he certainly 
couldn’t misunderstand that. 

Tschadnertschinskochotsk brittle- 
sprinkskiloff? said the Russian, and went 
about his business. 

“We derived all the consolation we 
could from this address, and tried to think 
that it might, if rightly understood, ex- 


press the beauties of Christian patience 


under difficulties. At any rate, it cost the 
Russian nothing. Then we sat down and 
looked at the Black Sea; we might never 
have so good a chance again, and were de- 
termined to improve the opportunity. Our 
experience in this respect 1oade me think 
of the old preacher’s representation of 
Daniel in the den of lions: ‘ There he sat 
all night,’ said the minister, ‘ looking at 
the show for nothing—it never cost him a 
cent? 

“The following morning we saw a sail 
to windward, which, upon perceiving our 
signals, bore down for us. She proved to 
be a Turkish ship of the line, the Abd el 
Rahman, of eighty-four guns, commanded 
Ly Isphan Bey. It being, as the wind had 
greatly increased, impossible for a boat to 
live in the heavy sea, the Abd el Rahman 
lay by us for thirty hours, when, the weath- 
er having moderated, she took us from the 
wreck. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness of Isphan Bey and hiscrew. The war 
of 1829, between Turkey and Russia, was 
now bitterly raging, and the Bey was great- 
ly pleased to learn that we had so lately 
seen a ship of the enemy, which, he said 
(talking with us through Mr. O’Brien, an 
Irish officer in the Turkish service), he 
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supposed to be the Kamtschatka, of ninety- 
six guns, and he at once sailed in pursuit. 

“The Turkish man-of-war was a noble- 
looking ship, everything about her being in 
perfect order; the men neat, active and sea- 
man-like, and having, one and all, an air 
of resolute daring. 

“Tn plain sight of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, about half way between the Crimea 
and the northern extremity of Georgia, we 
espied the Russian ship, as she was stand- 
ing for the Sea of Azof. We asked the 
commander of the Abd el Rahman, for an 
opportunity of showing our gratitude to 
him, and also our love for the Russians, 
and he turned us over to the Irish lieuten- 
ant, O'Brien. That gentleman stationed 
us at two twenty-four-pounders on the spar 
deck, and we promised him a good report, 
both of the guns and ourselves. The Kam- 
tschatka, upon perceiving us, instantly bore 
down to engage. 1t was past sunset, and, 
as she neared us, she loomed up in the twi- 
light like the Rock of Gibraltar. Present- 
ly the dusk had so thickened, that both 
ships lighted their battle-lanterns, and the 
appearance presented by the two moving 
monsters was then grand indeed. The 
Russian had the weather gage, and showed 
no inclination for Close action, but opened 
his fire at long range. It was instantly re- 
turned by Isphan Bey, and we saw the 
splinters fly from the sides of the enemy. 
The cannonade soon became very heavy, 
but the Bey did not like the long range, 
and the Abd el Rahman commenced work- 
ing nearer her antagonist, now and then 
pouring in a broadside, which made every- 
thing tremble. With much difficulty, we 
worked up to pistol distance, it being al- 
most impossible, while doing so, to avoid 
being raked by the Russian. 

“Having attained the wished-for posi- 
tion, we recommenced our fire with greater 
ardor than ever, the flaming broadsides and 
deafeving roar of the cannon stupe- 
fying our senses. We knew the position 
of the enemy, only by the vivid sheets of 
flame that streamed athwart the smoke and 
darkness which enveloped him}; but that 
he was ‘as well as could be expected,’ we 
had every reason to believe, for his shot 
struck our side, like the crashing of ice in 
the Arctic. Through and through our ship 
they came, tearing plank and stanchion, 
plowing up the decks, and mangling 
scores of men at each thundering discharge. 
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Among my American shipmates, the de- 
struction was awful. A single chain-shot 
stretched four of the twelve brave fellows 
dead at my feet, but the survivors worked 
at the grim twenty-four-pounders with a 
will. The result of the battle was extreme- 
ly doubtful; but the Turk was undaunted. 
Isphan Bey puffed at his long pipe with 
surpassing vigor, and the old Abd el Rab- 
man trembled and rolled under the recoil 
of her own guns, as her tremendous broad- 
sides showered grape and chain and round- 
shot, upon the vessel of the hated Giaour. 

‘* At times the enemy’s fire would slack- 
en fora moment, as if the stubborn Rus- 
sians had flinched from their guns, appalled 
by the horrible slaughter ; then, like a fresh 
gust in a storm, it would again leap forth 
with fearful energy, when the imbruted 
boors had been driven by their officers 
back to the smoking battery. But the 
Turks never for a moment faltered, though 
the destruction on board the Abd el Rah- 
man was frightful. 

“Isphan Bey, knowing the superiority of 
his countrymen in the use of the sabre, be- 
came anxious to board. Both ships were 
so greatly cut to pieces in the rigging, that 
neither could gain much advantage in 
maneuvering, over his antagonist, but in 
this respect, the difference, if any existed, 
was in favor of the Turk, and the Russian, 
while attempting to keep the weather gage, 
fell off in such a manner that his bowsprit 
struck the main rigging of the Abd el Rah- 
man, and the broadside of the ‘Turk raked 
him fore and aft. In another moment we 
had lashed his bowsprit rigging to our 
mainshrouds, and he swung alongside of us. 

**Foremost in the operation of lashing 
the vessels, were the few remaining Amer- 
ican tars, and, with the exception of my- 
self, all of them were killed before the feat 
was accomplished. 

“Flinging aside his pipe, Isphan Bey 
sprang upon the rail with his sabre. It 
gleamed above the horsetail of his turban 
like an angry star, and, whirling the glitter- 
ing weapon, he landed ata bound on the 
deck of the enemy. His entire crew fol- 
lowed him. The Russians fought like 
shaggy bears, but allin vain. Rending the 
darkness with the cry of * Allah ? the Turks 
swept upou the enemy with their crashing 
scimitars. Foromost of all, was the brave 
and reckless Bey. His turban had been 
fairly cleft from his head by a Russian 
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sabre, and himself desperately wounded; 
but, as he cheered on his maddened fol- 
lowers, sweeping right and left with that 
fiery scimitar, the stubborn Muscovites 
rolled back in confusion before him. From 
stem to stern the ship was piled with dead, 
and cries for quarter resounded upon all 
sides. Isphan Bey paused in his work of 
death, and the roar of battle died to a sick- 
ening murmur. At this moment, the ap- 
pearance of the Turkish commander was 
truly remarkable. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered and well-formed, with stern 
but magnanimous features, and, as he 
stood in the light of the battle-lanterns, 
with his black curly hair flung in disorder 
from his temples, he presented a picture 
embodying all that one may imagine of 
Saladin or Mahomet. 
“ * His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From biood and mist to clear his sight;’ 
and then, with a pitying look around him, 
he gave orders that the wounded should be 
at once caredfor. Leaping lightly on board 
the Abd el Rahman, he proceeded to his 
cabin to have his own wounds dressed by 
the surgeon. 

“Morning beheld the crescent of the 
Moslem flying from the mizzen-peak of the 
Kamtschatka; but both ships looked like 
old drunkards, that all night had been try- 
ing to stave in the head of a molasses hogs- 
head with their own. To make matters 
worse, it began to blow a heavy gale, driv- 
ing us in a southerly direction toward the 
land. The prize-ship lost her masts, and 
went upon a reef. Not a soul was saved, 
Turkish or Russian. ‘ Kismet’ (it is fate), 
said Isphan Bey. But I believe him to 
have regretted the doom of his vanquished 
euemies, for he was a true and noble man. 

“ The Abd el Rahman was driven beyond 
the reef which had demolished the prize- 
ship,and struck upon a sandy promuutory of 
the Georgian coast. All except the wound- 
ed reached the shore, finding themselves 
in an exceedingly wild and romantic coun- 
try. For miles upon miles, until lost in 
the blue distance, stretched the vast Cau- 
casus—from the banks of the Sea of Azof, 
to ‘the broad Caspian’s reedy brink,’ the 
great chain wound away, like an army of 
the sons of Anak. 

**Asto the people of the country, we 
found them, as the Irish geographer said 
of Gaul, ‘quartered into three halves; 
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_ part fishermen, part hunters, and all war- 
riors—this last being a term of pretty. loose 
signification in Georgia and Circassia, 
meaning a man who would perform a sur- 
gical operation upon a Russian’s jugular, 
for the mere pleasure of the thing; or, 
pouncing upon youin a mountain gorge, 
give your infidel flesh to the fowls of the 
air, because you are not as religious as him- 
self, and have three yellow coins in your 
pocket, 

“The men were tall ferocious-looking 
fellows; but the women—you must go 
there, if you would have any idea of them. 
You may think of oranges and magnolias, 
and all kinds of glorious fruits and flowers, 
but no illustration from vegetable nature 
or the animal kingdom, and nothing that 
you have read in books will give you a just 
impression of the beauty of a Georgian 
woman. I have seen reputed beauties in 
America and Europe, but here they would 
have been like apple trees in an orange 
grove. Not one in fifty of them would 
have stood any chance to be bidden off by 
arich Turk, for even the fourteenth wife 
ofhisharem. Seriously, though, the Turks 


seldom do as badly as that; they are satis- 


fied with less wives than some of us sup- 
pose; and I tell you again, they are a good 
people. 

“The crew of the bark Sicilian had all, 
with the exception of myself, as I have be- 
fore said, been killed in the battle with the 
Russian; the Turks, upon landing in Geor- 
gia, scattered themselves in one direction 
and another; Isphan Bey departed for his 
country by the way of Trebizond and Si- 
nope, and I was left with only O’Brien the 
Irish lieutenant. His romantic disposition 
constrained him to remain a while longer 
among this remarkable people. He was 
almost as great a linguist as the ‘ Learned 
Blacksmith,’ and, among many other lan- 
guages, spoke the Georgian tolerably well. 
I tell you, nothing will make a man learn 
a language so fast as the having pretty 
women around him who speak it, and so I 
made wonderful progress in my Georgian 
lingo. 

“Twas now a good Mussulman—(who 
-wouldn’t have been ?)—and no people could 
have treated me more kindly than did these 
barbaric mountaineers. The lieutenant 
and myself learned to hunt in company 
with their wild horsemen, and passed many 
days in the romantic gorges and mountain 
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passes. In the course of our rides, I learned 
that O’Brien, besides being a man of good 
family and excellent education, was the 
possessor of a fine estate in Ireland, and 
that nothing but his Crusoe-like love of ex- 
citement had caused him to enter as third 
lieutenant on board a Turkish ship. 

** At last he resolved to set out for Tiflis, 
in search of adventures, and I agreed to 
accompany him; for, although by birth 
and education he was my superior, he 
seemed somehow to fancy me. I suppose it 
was because I seemed better to understand 
his peculiar ideas and metaphysical specu- 
lations than most of the people he had 
been in the habitof conversing with. So 
we made ready for the Tiflis expedition; 
but, on the day before that whereon we 
were to commence our journey, we heard 
that a party of marauding Russians had ap- 
peared in our neighborhood, and, with 
other spoil, had carried away a young Geor- 
gian girl, reputed the most beautiful of all 
the maidens thereabout. The soul of the 
Celtic lieutenant was in arms; he had the 
impulsiveness of old Coeur de Lion, and at 
once resolved to join the party of light 
horsemen, already mustered for pursuit. 
Of course I liked nothing better, and im- 
mediately our horses were under sailing 
orders. 

* Our party numbered about a hundred 
men, and the appearance presented by 
themselves and their horses was more pic- 
turesque than anything of the kind that I 
ever saw. Some of the animals were spot- 
ted with red and white, some were shining 
black, others wére as white as snow, and 
mauy were a glossy bay. The leader of 
our band rode a black fiery charger, whose 
wonderful flying leaps over everything in 
his way, surprised me, I was a bad horse- 
man—I knew more about steering a ship— 
but these horses of Georgia know what you 
require of them, and you don’t have, to 
keep shifting your helm up and down, to 
prevent their broaching to, They know 
every path among the mountains, as well 
as an old-fashioned West India brig knows 
the way to Havana. F 

‘The country was.all up and down, like 
a chopping sea, and extremely wild. Some- 
times we descended into deep gorges, the 
appearance of which was frightful—over- 
hung by rocks, like those in the Highlands 
of Scotland. At other times, on ascending 
the high ridges of the Caucasus, the pros- 
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pect was glorious. We saw the Sea of Azof, 
the Black Sea, and the Straits of Eniskale. 
Now and then we started a wolf; and we 
saw more eagles than I could count. 

‘The marauders, about equal in number 
to our own party, had fled in the direction 
of the Don, which you know is a good way 
to the northeast, but they were destined 
never to reach it. We came up with them 
among the passes of Circassia, and, at the 
first encounter, overthrew them horse and 
man. Those who escaped the sword were 
precipitated down an abyss, towards which, 
in their confusion, they had rushed un- 
awares, We were close at their heels, and 
over they went—men, horses and jingling 
arms—away down upon the jagged rocks, 
and every one of them perished. The 
young Georgian captive, at the moment of 
our attack, went in stays with her delicate 
snow-white courser, and flung herself upon 
the protection of her countrymen. 

‘We lost only afew men, but among the 
wounded was the brave Irish lieutenant. 
Bearing down furiously to the charge, he 
was struck from his saddle by a Cossack 
lance. When the affray was over, We as- 
sisted him in reaching a valley, where we 
were to encamp for the night. 

** So far as his figure-head was concerned, 
the lieutenant had played the champion to 
some purpose, and at first sight of him, I 
thought of Marmion at Flodden ; so I acted 
the part of Lady Clara, ‘brought him 
blessed water from the spring,’ and washed 
the blood from his wound. It had bewil- 
dered him a good deal, but was not dan- 
gerous. He soon appeared once more the 
fine-looking officer I bad'seen him on board 
the sultan’s ship, and asked, ina humorous 
way, if any one was dead beside himself. 

Widow O’Brien, of County Clare,’ he 
continued, lapsing almost into the brogue 
that he had generaliy avoided, ‘ye were 
near being a childless widow the day. But 
where is the girl? I saw her but a moment, 
in the confusion. Acushla machree! you 
are worth losing a better head than mine 
for? 

“ Atthis moment the young girl made 
her appearance, surrounded by half‘a dozen 
warriors. She had asuperb form, and such 
a face as I never saw'beforeor since. I 
cannot tell you how she looked—I hardly 
knew. I felt as if a rainbow had dropped 
at my feet, like a staysail with the block 
carried away: You may think of the vine- 
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yards you have seen about Malaga—of wine 
and gold and flowers and stars; I felt as if 
all these things had been flung upon my 
senses at once, and I had been boarded by 
a crew of fairies She was not only a 
beanty, as one might say, in the abstract, 
but « beauty among béeauties—a crack ship 
in a clipper fleet. No glass of Jamaica 
ever capsized my ideas as she did. O’Brien 
forgot his wound; his rich Irish nature 
overflowed like a spring tide at Amsterdam. 
He met the wild mountain girl In a muagh 
more shipshape style than I could. 

“ She was atrue Mahometan, and blessed 
the prophet and the lieutenant for her de- 
liverance. Her appearance was so cliarac- 
teristic of everything around us, flat I 
could not help thinking her a being that 
had sprung out of these wild scenes, as 
naturally as a very beautiful idea may 
spring from au imaginative mind. The 
valley was ‘studded with old sturdy trees,’ 
and here and there among them stood the 
splendid horses of this fierce cavalry. The 
peaks of the old Caucasus blazed in the dy- 
ing sunbeams, and it was dusk in the val- 
ley. The Georgian girl showed her jet- 
black hair and eye-lashes to excellent ad- 
vantage, as she stood in the slant rays from 
the west; now with her band upon the 
mane of a sleek roan, and now patting a 
fiery bay that pawed the earth or neighed 
as he looked toward home. She asked 
much about O’Brien’s wound, and séémed 
unwilling to leave him. Of cours’, I 
couldn’t help: having a pain at my héart, 
she was so sweet and natural, but I saw 
how it was going, and, like Isphan Béy, I 
said, ‘ It is fate ? 

“Inthe morting, we started on ourre- 
turn. ‘The lieutenant was able to keép Bis 
saddle (he would have ridden then without’ 
any head at all), and spurred close bythe 
sideofthe maid. In the course of thé jéar 
ney,he learned that the Georgian beatity Hatt’ 
no near relatives, her father and brothers’ 
having fallen in battle, and her mother be- 
ing also dead. He offered himself as He 
sat in the saddle, and was at once accepted 
by the frank-hearted girl of the mountains. 
Why do people make such long courtships, 
sitting up all night, and burning out can- 
dles for nothing? Many a man has drifled 
for years, to arrive at a muddy fountain ‘at 
last; but O’Brien, like Moses of old, smote 
the rock, and found a clear spring at once. 
He nearly leaped over his horse’s head- 
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had he been out of the saddle, he would, 
like John Decastro, have ‘ cut three capers.’ 
As it was, himself and Lela made sail 
ahead of the squadron, and we saw little 
more of them till the end of the ride. 

“ However, O’Brien found himself fast 


upon a bar, at the very moment when it 
should have been high water. A ferocious- 
looking uncle, a sort of Mahometan guar- 
dian, ‘full of strange oaths, and. bearded 
like the pard,’ who had been prevented, by 
a wound received in some late foray, from 
making one of. our party, claimed Lela as 
at his disposal, and demanded a very heavy 
sum for so finished an article. The lieu- 
tenant offered two thousand pounds, to be 
drawn from his resources in Constantinople 
and Ireland; but the pearl he sought was 
‘richer than all his tribe,’ and neither his 
cash nor credit could buy it. ‘ Hassan 
Pasha,’ said the uncle, ‘ will give a ship- 
lead of gold.’ So Lieutenant O’Brien af- 
fected indifference, as if he had been dis- 
appointed only in an attempt to purchase 
an expensive piece of furniture, and would 
look for an article more in keeping with 
his means. 

“It happened that the Dee, an English 
brig, which had been trading with the Rus- 
sians up the Sea of Azof, had, when just 
out from the Strait of Eniskale, been dis- 
abled in her spars, and had anchored on 
the coast, about thirty miles from us. 
O'Brien and I rode over and saw the skip- 
per, between whom and the lieutenant a 
delicate matter was arranged, and we re- 
turned in fine spirits, A communication 
was effected with Lela. Near midnight 
the next evening, the Georgian girl stole 
softly through the shadows, to a spot where 
with three of the horses taken from the 
marauding Cossacks, we awaited her. 

‘* As her little foot struck the stirrup, an 
alarm was sounded. We knew the old 
uncle had weighed anchor, and the whole 
village would soon be mustering. We made 
sail. On the top of the hill, a mile or two 
from the. starting-point, we stopped to lis- 
ten.. They were coming! Click, click, 
like the sound of a thousand gunlocks, we 
could hear them, as the swift hoofs. beat 


the ground. On we went, our chief en-- 
couragement being in the thought that a 


‘stern chase is a long race.’ You will 
know nothing of the speed of a horse, until 
you shall have seen the speed of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don on a racelike that. Tur- 


pin’s ride on the ‘ Black Bess’ was as noth- 
ing to it. | But we seemed to hold our own, 
and hope was high; for, in a ‘short time, 
we had.sped so far that the wild ride was 
almost over. Still we could hear our pur- 
suers, and, instead of being directly behind, 
they were somewhat to the left, as if cut- 
ting us off bya shorter path. What could 
it mean? At last we spurred from a nar- 
row vale to a wide plain. Allah preserve 
us! We were wrong! We'saw the brig in 
the bright moonlight, as she lay at anchor, 
but far off, and exacily to the left of us, 
and the Georgians were dashing straight 
for the vessel! They were at about the 
same distance from the landing that we 
were; the parties being opposite each other 
at the base of a triangle, and the landing 


‘at the top. 


“ Wheeling our horses, we sheeted every- 
thing home, I tell you, and made for the 
water. The Georgians rushed for the same 
point, and you should have seen them! 
Spurring their glorious horses, leaning for- 
ward in the saddle, and crouching like pan- 
thers, they came on like a squall at the 
Cape de Verds. But our horses were a 
match for theirs. The speed of my own 
and O’Brien’s was astonishing, but the 
Georgian beauty outrode us both. Her 
horse, under her practised hand, straining 
every nerve, and straightening himself ina 
dead run, swept the plain like an arrow. 
His long snowy mane streamed in the wind, 
and so did Lela’s crimson scarf and rich 
black hair. But the mountaineers were 


.coming.. Good Heaven—how they rode! 


I seem to hear the sound of their hundred 
hoofs as I tell you the story. The sailors 
from the Dee, with their boat, were already 
at the landing, wild with excitement. Lela 
leaped from her horse, and sprang to the 
boat—-not a moment too soon! The three 
foremost of her countrymen were already 
between. ourselves and her. Unable to 
check their horses, they tumbled headlong 
into the water, Te sailors, to avoid them, 
pushed from the shore. O’Brien and my- 
self dashed into the water. The horses 
floundered, the sailors shouted, the Geor- 
gians swore by the beard of Mahomet—and 
we tumbled from our saddles intothe boat, 


with a dozen sabres not six yards behind 


us. As the little boat darted towards the 
vessel, the air was rent with pistol reports, 
but no one was hurt, though the shots 
bummed like bees. When we reached the 
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brig, she had already hove shot, and almost 
instantly we were under headway, and 
dashing out to sea. After a rough passage 
of eleven days, we reached Constantinople. 

“ After looking about the dirty old city 
for a time, observing the habits of the Otto- 
mans, dog and man (for they have dogs by 
the shipload), and coming to the conclusion 
that people may be good and honest, even 
if they don’t keep their streets clean, and 
do smoke, I shipped on board an English 
brig, called the Victoria, and in about six 
weeks after, was the tipsiest ‘ blue-jacket’ 
in London. 

** O’Brien resigned his commission in the 
sultan’s navy, and is now living, as I have 
heard, on his estate in County Clare. His 
Georgian wife, they tell me, is almost wor- 
shipped by the peasantry for her kindness 
to the needy, and ’tis said she’s as hand- 
some as ever. 

“Before we parted, the lieutenant made 
me many Offers of assistance, such as that 
he would get me a commission in the Turk- 


ish navy, or would take meas a kind of 
sailing-master, to manage his estate; but I 
don’t like being beholden to the generosity 
of any man for what I don’t merit. And 
so here Iam, to this day, blown about by 
every wind but a lucky one; and now I’m 
going up to see old Ivan Scaremoff, and my 
good friends in Odessa. Here comes a 
breeze ; we shall be well up the Archipelago 
to-morrow.” 

“Starboard braces!—Jib and staysail- 
sheets! Well your sheets and braces! 
How do you head, Bill ?” 

**East-no'east, half north’ sir.” 

* All right—keep her so.”’ 

“Here Hendrick,” said old Bob, “the 
mate Says you must get the watch tackle, 
and hoist up the heel of the bowsprit.”’ 

‘* Off mit yer nonsense, Pob! Have you 
dells der shtory yet, all apout der pig lie 
mit der Plack Zea ant der runaway vo- 
mans? If youno done delling him, ’ch 
schleeps more again all der while,’’ 

But Bob had done. 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The ship was ready for sailing, 
And our little island town 

Ran over with farewell greetings, 
As soon as the sun went down. 


Thou wert going, my brave sailor, 
And, parting there on the shore, 

I felt a dreary foreboding, 
That I never should see thee more. 


The moon arose from the sea mist, 
And her dainty silver face, 


On the mountain’s rude old shoulder 
Nestled with tenderest grace. 


Then the clouds clothed him in purple, 
Like some giant king of old; 
While the sea Jooked on in envy 
At stars in his mantle’s fold. | 
Cambridge, Mass., April, 1874. 


I watched the scene half dreaming, 
Till a shadow over it fell, 


And over the dusky water 
Came your last, low-toned farewell. 


Long years have passed since that night, 
dear, 
And I haye you safe with me, 
While no white-sailed ship is waiting 
To take you over the sea. 


But still to luok at the mountain, 


With the moonlight on its crest, 
Is to feel the same foreboding 
That was haunting then my breast— 


Is to hear departing footsteps 
Fall on my ear like a knell; 

And over the dusky water, 
Thy voice in a last farewell! 
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INSTEAD OF THE WEDDING. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“A LETTER from’ Titia Hazelton; she is 
to be married week after next, and expects 
me to fulfil my promise to be her brides- 
maid. You may read it if youlike.” And 
Dolly extended the dainty lavender-per- 
fumed sheet to her cousin Laura, in the 
languid indifferent way that was becoming 
habitual to her, 

Laura sprang up eagerly from the faded 
yellow satin cushions of the broad old sofa, 
where she was ensconced with the latest 
novei, 

“O how delightful! You’ll go, of course! 
And Mr. Devereux—the elegant, the in- 
comparable Sidney—will be groomsman. 
Why cofildn’t Fate be sokind tome? Why 
should you have ‘siller an’ gold’ when 
you don’t care a straw for them, and I have 
notasixpence to buy my hairpins with— 
until you give it to me—when I would so 
much like to be rich’ 

“*I don’t see that the ‘siller an’ gold’ 
have much to do with what you consider 
my happiness in this- particular case,’ 
laughed Dolly. 

“Why, if you hadn’t been rich, if you 
had been obliged to play Sweet Simplicity 
in muslins and faded-out made-over silks, 
at Newport last summer, as I did, Miss 
Titia Hazelton would have turned up her 
nose at you—it’s a horrid pug, anyway l— 
and though you are pretty, quite pretty in 
your way, Dolly, yet I am not quite sure 
that Mr. Sidney Devereux would have been 
so struck if he hadn’t been previously in- 
formed with regard to your golden charms, 
Not but that he has money enough, if re- 
port speaks truly, but it is pleasanter to 
double than to divide, to say nothing of 
the prestige of marrying an heiress. You 
know that it must be so, Dolly, or some- 
body who is worth the while would, some- 
time, look at me!’ And Laura pointed 
her sentence by a complacent glance in the 
mirror opposite. 

Dolly did not answer. Her head was 
drodping, and her thoughts were evidently 
wandering. Laura’s first words had sent 
them straying back to the time when her 
only possessions were a stout heart, mod- 
erately clever brains, and two rather small 


plump hands, very much accustomed to 
dish-washing and darning. 

Her father had been a country minister, 
whose door the proverbial wolf had con- 
tinually besieged. A donation party thrust 
once a year into his capacious jaws was all 
that saved the little family. When Dolly 
was eighteen her father and mother died, 
within a month of each other; before a 
year had gone by her two sailor brothers 
were drowned, and Dolly was all alone. 
She had not a relative in the world of 
whom. she had ever heard, save Uncle 
Joshua, her mother’s brother, who had 
gone to California when Dolly was a baby, 
and had ceased all communication with his 
sister years before her death. 

When, only a fortnight after her father’s. 
death, a new minister appeared to claim 
the parsonage, Dolly was aroused from her 
stupor of grief, and began to look about 
her. More than one home was offered her 
in the village, but Dolly had no idea of 
being dependent. She counted up her pos- 
sessions—those bestowed by nature, which 
I have before enumerated—and resolved 
to go into the factory. But O, such a hue 
and cry as was raised in the town when she 
announced her intention! It was a dis- 
grace to the whole parish for the minister's 
daughter to work in the factory! She 
could teach the district school, even if she 
was such a mite of athing, andsoshy. Dea- 
con Spencer, who was “on the committee,” 
said that the little timid “ schoolmarms”’ 
always “ got along an amazin’ sight bet- 
ter” with the great rough boys. So Dolly 
tried the school-teaching—the summer 
term first, and then, having succeeded well 
enough to support Deacon Spencer's theory, 
through the winter, when the big boys. 
went. Looking back, that year seemed tu 
Dolly the happiest she had ever known; 
so bright and blessed that all her life since 
seemed a dark dreary waste beside it. Not 
that the little red schoolhouse, at the foot. 
of the hill, was so pleasant a place, nor the 
interminable round of lessons, from a, b, 
ab, and the multiplication table, to alge- 
bra and philosophy, so delightful to teach, 
but when schvol was over for the day, 
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there were the lovely summer twilights, or 
the long winter evenings—and Robert 
Ivors, the young foreman at the factory, 
boarded at Deacon Spencer’s, too. 

Good Mrs. Spencer was “ dretful afraid 
they would take to one another, from the 
first,” as she confided, in strict privacy, to 
her next door neighbor. Not but that 
Robert was a “ likely’? young man as there 
was in Greenbush, but with his mother 
and invalid sister to support, and only his 
two hands to do it with, how was he to 
take care of a wife ? 

None of these prudential considerations 
affected Dolly. She was happy in the 
present, without questioning the future. 
She knew that it was Robert’s companion- 
ship that made her life bright, and if a 
thought ever crossed her mind that a day 
might come when she would lose it, she 
turned away from it with a little shiver. 
Robert was very ambitious; he confided to 
Dolly all his hopes and plans. He had 
been bitterly disappointed, a year before, 
in the failure of his cherished plan to en- 
ter college. His father’s death, and the 
subsequent loss of the little property he 
had owned, had destroyed that hope for- 
ever. Who so sympathetic, so sweet to 
console and encourage as Dolly? How 
much more delightful was the study he 
had always loved when shared by Dolly! 
So it was not strange that Robert, too, 
was oblivious of the Greenbush gossips’ 
wise headshakings, and of that pertinent 
question which wise Mother Goose rings 
in the ears of penniless lovers: 


“ Will the love that you're 60 rich in 
Build a fire in the kitchen ? 
Or the little god of love 
Turn the spit, spit, spit?” 


Dolly was now the central figure of all his 
hopes and plans for the future, but he 
could not venture to confess it to her while 
that future was so uncertain. 

Into this paradise in which Dolly lived 
the serpent came one day, in the shape of 
a letter from California—from the executor 


of her Uncle Joshua’s will. Unele Joshua 
had made her his sole heiress, and had left 
her a fortune so large that Dolly’s brain 
almost whirled, and she felt like pinching 
herself, to see if she were really Dolly. 
After her bewilderment had passed, her 
first feeling was intense delight. Money 
was what Robert wanted; with its aid all 
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his ambitious plans might be realized; 
that was her sole thought. 

But her joy was suddenly chilled by the 
cold way in whieh Robert received her 
news. He did not utter a word of congrat- 
ulation, and he grew pale, as if it were a 
painful shock to him. 

No thought of doing otherwise than 
keeping quietly on with her work crossed 
Dolly’s mind. When good Mrs. Spencer 
suggested that teaching a district school 
was scarcely proper for so great an heiress, 
Dolly only laughed at her. But very soon 
such a cloud fell upon Dolly’s spirits, that 
her work grew distasteful and irksome, 
and her life, which had been so pleasant, 
seemed asad and hard one. Robert had 
changed so much! that was the reason of 
it all. Day by day his coldness increased ; 
he avoided her, studiously, whenever it 
was possible to do so, and Dolly, from a 
feeling of sad bewilderment, grew gradu- 
ally into the belief that she had been mis- 
taken in ever thinking that he cared for 
her. 

In the spring, two months after her sud- 
den accession of fortune, she received a 
letter from a relative whese name she had 
never before heard. ‘ Your loving aunt, 
Laura Seymour,’’ it was signed, and in it 
Dolly was called ‘‘ my darling niece,” and 
numerous other tender. names, and the 
writer explained that she was Dolly’s 
father’s sister, who had been east off and 
disowned by her relatives because she had 
married against their wishes. She was now 
a widow, with one daughter, and she beg- 
ged Dolly to come to New York to visit 
her, and to make her home with her, if she 
could be contented to do so. 

To Dolly, who was so chilled and sad- 
dened by the change in Robert’s manner, 
and who had felt as if there were no one 
in the world who cared for her, this loving 
appeal was too sweet to be resisted. She 
felt an instantaneous longing to go to the 
aunt who could write so kindly and affec- 
tionately to the niece whom she had never 
seen, 

Upon inquiry, Dolly found that there 
were people in Greenbush who remembered 
Laura Eaton, when she was a girl, living 
ina neighboring town. The greatest beauty 
for miles around, they said she was, but 
then they shook their heads sagely, and 
added that Dolly’s father was quite right 
in refusing ever to mention her name, or 
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to have it mentioned in his hearing. She 
had broken her mother’s heart, and brought 
her father’s “ gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.”’ But nobody had ever heard a 
whisper against her since her mcrriage, 
and she had had trouble enough to “ sober 
her down,” and make her a better woman, 
Mrs. Spencer argued; and as it was now 
time that Dolly saw something of the 
world, she should not say a word against 
her going. The truth was, that the dea- 
con’s wife, almost utterly unworldly as far 
as she herself was concerned, was very am- 
bitious for Dolly, of whom she was very 
fond. She bad watched with approving 
eyes the growing coldness between the 
young people, and concluded that if they 
were to be separated now, Dolly would 
soon forget Robert, and, with her beauty 
and her wealth, make a brilliant match. 

So Dolly went; only for a visit, she said, 
but Mrs. Spencer shook her head, and 
prophesied that she would never come 
back to Greenbush, to stay. Robert’s 
good-by was cold and constrained, yet 
Dolly saw something in his eyes that made 
her heart beat fast, and filled her mind, all 
through her journey, with dreams of her 
return, and hopes that the mystery might 
be solved, and it be proved that she had 
not been vain and silly—as she had some- 
times thought, of late—in thinking that 
Robert loved her. 

All this was three years before, and dear 
old Greenbush and Robert had dropped out 
of her life completely. Mrs. Spencer had 
died within six months after Dolly left 
Greenbush, and in the few letters that 
Dolly had received from her before her 
death, there had been no mention of Rob- 
ert’s name. It was so strange that he 
should never write to her, nor even send 
her any messages—so cruel in him, she 
thought; so, gradually, Dolly's pride came 
to her aid, and she tried hard to forget 
him—to put that year entirely out of ber 
memory. 

Though her aunt’s:letter had been affec- 
tionate, it had not prepared Dolly for the 
welcome which she received ; caresses and 
flattery were showered upon her, until 
Dolly—poor little unsophisticated Dolly— 
thought that her aunt was the loveliest 
woman she had ever seen, and that she 
ought to be the happiest girl in the world 
to have found those who really belonged 
toher. Her cousin Laura, a stately and 
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rather haughty-lookivg brunette, who in- 
spired Dolly with a little awe, at the first. 
glance, and made her feel very countryfied 
and awkward, was very kind to her—kind 
with less of condescension than Dolly ex- 
pected from her looks. 

But Dolly was not without brains, if she 
did have a simple, honest little heart, and 
she soon discovered that her aunt’s affec- 
tion was only outside display. That the 
secret of her apparent fondness was—the 
family finances were running very low, and 
Mrs. Seymour had discovered that Uncle 
Joshua had made Dolly his heiress. 

It was a chilling and disheartening thing 
to learn, and for a while Greenbush looked 
so elluring that Dolly could scarcely re- 
strain herself from rushing back there; 
but pride held her back, and after her 
kind old friend, the deacon’s wife, died, 
she had no excuse for going. 

To “‘keep her position in society,” and 
to make a brilliant match for her daughter, 
had been Mrs. Seymour’s struggle for 
years. Dolly’s money was a very conven- 
ient aid; and Dolly submitted to being 
carried about to balls, and receptions, and 
soirees, without number, listlessly, at first, 
and then growing to rather like the gayety 
and excitement, but always with an ache 
at her heart, and a longing that nothing 
could stifle,for the dear old Greenbush days. 

Now, at the end of these three years, the 
life that she led was growing unendurable 
to Dolly. They cared nothing for her, 
either her aunt or Laura, except as she 
was of use to them, and the life into which 
she was forced was a continual striving 
for display, whieh wearied and disgusted 
her. But there seemed to be no release 
from it. She could not live alone, and she 
had no one else to turn to. Lovers not a 
few had presented themselves—for Dolly’s 
fresh daisy-like prettiness had proved a 
greater ‘‘success”’ than her aunt or Laura. 
had counted upon—but she turned a deaf 
ear to them all. The reason why was a 
puzzle to Mrs. Seymour and Laura. ‘Some 
romantic notion, probably,’ Dolly had 
once overheard her aunt say, when a more 
than ordinarily eligible lover pressed his 
suit. Dolly knew what the reason was, 
though she would scarcely acknowledge it 
to herself. She knew that no words of 
love could ever hush the echo of those old- 
time ones, that no lapse of time could 
make Robert’s inemory dim. 
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Yet marriage was the only escape from 
this uncongenial life. Could she live on 
in this way? 

And there was Mr. Sidney Devereux— 
the elegant Sidney, as Laura called him. 
He was a good deal better than elegant; 
he was a gentleman, honorable, cultivated, 
high-minded. Very much more congenial 
companionship than her aunt or Laura he 
could give her. Last summer she had re- 
fused to listen to him. Now she was to 
see him once more, and if he spoke again, 
would it not be wiser to listen? 

It was a temptation; a very strong one 
when she thought of the years stretching 
away before her. 

“Do come down from the clouds suffi- 
ciently to tell me what you are going to 
have to wear!” lLaura’s voice aroused 
her. ‘“ You must wear green, anyway. It 
is Mr. Devereux’s favorite color, and he 
admired you so much in your green tarle- 
tan last summer,” pursued Laura. “And 
you’ll come home with a ring on your 
finger?” 

It was a cold December morning on 
which Dolly set out on her journey. A 
dull leaden sky threatened snow, and be- 
fore noon its threatening was fulfilled. 
Dolly was alone, and the cold and the 
dreary storm sent her spirits down to zero. 
She tried to keep up her courage by think- 
ing that the time, after all, would not be 
very ‘long—she would reach P—, the 
place of her destination, by one o’clock 
the next afternoon—and of the gay scenes 
awaiting her. But the thought was not 
‘very comforting, for it brought up a vision 
of Mr. Devereux, and Dolly felt as if she 
were hastening on to a crisis in her life 
which she would rather avoid. 

Faster and faster came the enowSakeed, 
until the whole landscape was obscured to 
Dolly’s vision, and she was forced to look 
inside the car for entertainment. She 
tried the magazines with which she had 
taken care to supply herself, but reading 
made her head ache, and she soon aban- 
doned it, and tried to amuse herself by 
taking a survey of her travelling compan- 
ions. They were numerous, but not par- 
ticularly interesting; there was the usual 
number of hurried-looking business men, 
and anxious-looking, unprotected elderly 
‘fémales, a bevy of chattering schoolgirls, 
with a cousin or brother for escort, and a 
pair of lovers whose ostentatious devotion 
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made them the centre of her observation. 
Just across the aisle from Dolly was a 
man in a rough cloak, with a cap drawn 
half over his face, who attracted her atten- 
tion by a fancied resemblance to some one 
she had known. She could not tell why 
he looked familiar, so little of his face 
was visible; it must be only a fancy, she 
said to herself, and turned away; the more 
quickly, perhaps, because the stranger 
drew his cap further over his eyes, as if 
annoyed by her glance. He had but one 
arm, she saw; that might be the cause of 
his sensitiveness in regard to being looked 
at. So she was careful not to glance in 
his direction again, and soon forgot him. 

The storm increased with every moment, 
and the wind blew furiously, so that when, 
about noon, they stopped ata little way 
station and were allowed “fifteen minutes 
for refreshments,’’ Dolly was fain to con- 
tent herself with the cold luncheon with 
which she had provided herself, without 
making an attempt to obtain anything bet- 
ter. She was almost alone in the car, 
when she was surprised by the entrance of 
the maffled-up one-armed stranger, bearing 
a cup of smoking coffee, 
' “Tf you will allow me,” he said, in 
what Dolly thought a rather brusk off- 
hand manner, with his face half turned 
away, and he left the cup in her hands 
without giving her an. opportunity to re- 
fuse; if had felt inclined to do'so. 
Dolly did not quite know whether she did 
feel inclined to refuse or not. It certainly 
was a liberty for a strang ser to take, but it 
was evidently done from kindness—and she 
was faint, and the coffee was so niece! So 
she drank it, and returned the cup with a 
quiet’ ‘thank. Of whom did he 
make her think, and why did he keep his 
face so persistently turned away from her? 
She would manage to get a full look at 
him when he sat ‘down again, thought 
Dolly. But her design was frustrated, for 
he sat down directly behind her, instead 
of on the other side of the aisle, as before. 

The long dreary day wore away, at last, 
and through the night Dolly slept at inter- 
vals, though she heard the roaring of the 
wind through it all, and was haunted, 
strangely enough, by visions of her friendly 
though brusk fellow-traveller. 

Early in the morning she was awakened 
by a sudden jerk and then a halt of the 
train. Snowdrifts across the track had 
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stopped its progress. After an hour or two 
of delay, it was got under way again, but 
its progress was slow, and before noon it 
came to a halt again, and any further prog- 
ress seemed impossible. They were miles 
away from any station, and the prospect 
was very disheartening. As the afternoon 
passed in fruitless efforts to force their 
way along, Dolly’s courage and_ patience 
began to give way. Hunger was added to 
her weariness and loneliness, and there 
was a whisper that the supply of fuel would 
scarcely last until morning, A tear that 
Delly could not keep back trickled down 
her cheek., Her mysterious friend in the 
seat behind her must have seen it, she 
thought, for he started up, impetuously, at 
that instant, and hurried out. ,A rumor 
soon ran through the car that another ex- 
pedition in search of a house, and conse- 
quent food and fuel, had been. organized. 
Alveady two unsuccessful ones had gone. 
Dolly saw them from the window fighting 
their way through the snow, and, as she 
had fancied, her hero of the cloak and cap 
was the leader, He cast a reassuring glance 
towards her window as he passed; and for 
the first time Dolly saw his: fuxce fully. A 


thrill ran through her, almost stopping the 
‘eating of her. heart. it was Robert!— 
Rebert grown haggard and careworn, and 
mich older!—but’ Robert still. Dolly 
dried her tears with a feeling of trust and 


eemfort.; But he knew her; and. he would 
mot speak to her! he did not: wish to be 
recegnized! That thought: cast a cloud 
over her joy, but nething could quite take 
away the comfort of his presence. The 
(party was gone a long time ; it: had begun 
tagrow dark, and Dolly was getting anx- 
igus. But they came, at last, ard with all 
thie food and fuel that they could bring. 
The food was not much among so many, 
but it was enough to revive drooping hope 
‘amd courage, and make the disheartened 
travellers feel that they should not perish, 
shnce there were houses within reach. 
Belly accepted her portion from Robert's 
Jnauids in silence. She dared not speak, 


‘though she longed to.dose much. He sat 


daw in his old place as silent as before. 
‘Dhe little stock of wood which they had 
‘brought added but little to the store, and 
before morning it grew very cold. Dolly 
was wrapping hérself more closely in her 
when she felt a 
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touch on her shoulder, and Robert's cloak 
was thrown over her. 

“No, no, I don’t need it! I can’t take 
it—Robert!’”’ 

The name slipped out unawares, 

A wave of color surged over his face, but 
his. eyes brightened. He insisted upon 
wrapping her in the cloak, and Dolly did 
not resist. 

“Tdid not think you knew me. I did 
not mean that you should,’’ he said. 

“Why? When I wanted. to see you so 
much !|—when I have wanted you so long, 
Robert!” 

Dolly insists, now, that if she had not 
been so tired, and cold, and wornopt that 
she was not herself at all, she should 
never have said that. 

However that may be, it had a wonder- 
ful effect upon Robert. It transformed 
him in a moment into almost the Robert 
of the old days. Both were oblivious to 
the discomforts, of the situation for the 
rest of that night, 

It was a long explanation that Robert 
had to make, but it appeared that nothing 
but his pride had been at the bottem of all 
poor Dolly’s woes. When she became an 
heiress he could not ask her to marry him. 
He had meant to work hard enough te be 
able to do so in a few years, if she should 
still be free, but by an accident in the mills 
he had Jost’his arm, and been confined to 
the house for months; then he had given 
up hie place in the mills, and gone to Phil- 
adelphia, where a situation as bookkeeper 
in a store had been offered him. But it 
was uphill work, and success seemed a 
Jong way off still. 

“And if you think I am going to ask you 
to marry me now, you are mistaken!’’ said 
Robert, sadly, but still with a touch of his 
old pride. 

“Then I shall ask you!’ said Dolly. 
And just at that moment a ray from the 
bright dawn—as bright as if there had 
never been a storm since the world began— 
shone in at the car window, and Dolly hid 
her face, for shame, on Robert’s shoulder. 

The track was cleared out, and the train 
wenton that morning, but, being too late 
for the wedding, Dolly took the next train 
from P—— for her home. And if she did 
not come home ‘‘ with a ring on her finger,’’ 
as Laura had prophesied, she wore a plain 
gold one in three months thereafter. 


Down Thirty Fathoms, 


DOWN THIRTY FATHOMS. 
BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


Ir is fearfully lonesome down under the 
green waters of the Lakes—down where 
the wrecked ships sway this way and that 
in obedience to the swell. The fishes seek 
you out, rub their noses against the diver’s 
helmet, nibble at his rubber dress, and 
sometimes allow themselves to be pushed 
away by the heavily-gloved hand. 

It is so quiet down there that the feeling 
makes one nervous, and brings out all the 
superstition in his nature. There are no 
voices, no shouts, no sighing of the wind 
of whistling of the gale. The sunken ship 
may rub the rocks as the swell moves her, 
but there is no comfort in the sound. It 
is like one pounding on a coffin. The 
booms may creak and groan as they swing 
from side to side, but the sound strikes a 
chill through the diver, and makes his 
heart beat faster, so much do the noises 
resemble the shrieks or the wails of those 
dying in agony. 

Did you ever stop to think why subma- 
rine divers are always noted for being 
quiet unsocial men, talking only when 
forced to, preferring a book and a corner 
over everything else? Well, it is for this 
there is something in the 
silence down there at the bottom of the 
lake or bay which awes and overpowers 

any human mind—which will in a short 
time change a man’s nature. 

Not the silence alone, but every diver 
knows that he carries his life in his hand, 
as it were, and none ever goes down with- 
out feeling that the grasp of death may be 
at his throat before he sees the sun again, 
A breakage in the machinery of the air- 
pumps—the prick of a nail or sliver through 
the hose which supplies him—a sudden 
storm—an entanglement of his lines—there 
is everything to hasten his death, and 
nothing to guard his life. He feels all 
this; the sights and sounds thirty fathoms 
down are remembered after he comes up, 
and he gets to wrap himself up in himself, 
and then he is no longer sociable. 

But there are temptations for a diver to 
continue on in his hazardous occupation, 
even though he risks his life every day. 
There is a pecuniary inducement, and be- 


sides this, there is $omething which makes 
one exult as he passes the chain under the 
sunken ship, patches the hole in her side 
which caused her to founder, or hooks up 
what is valuable of rigging or machinery. 
He feels that he is cheating nature; that 
he is robbing the howling gale and tossing 
waves of their legitimate plunder. 

Do you recall the fate of the propeller 
Wave, which went down in Lake Huron 
several years ago? A stanch craft, well 
manned, heavily loaded, having a large 
passenger list, she was seen off Lexington 
one June night at midnight, during a 
storm, and that was the last known of her 
until the divers dragged and found her, 
and went down to meet the death-stare of 
the many corpses. 

It was my job. My job to raise her for 
her owners if I could, and my task to go 
down first and meet the sights which might 
have startled the younger divers—which 
startled me, We kiss our dead as they-lie 
in their coffins, eyes closed, hands folded 
over their breasts, resting peacefully In a 
sleep only to be broken when the angel 
calls, We push back the hair, we press 
the cold hands—we wail and grieve that 
our dead are our dead. We do this, and 
we have no chill of fear that they will 
harm us, 

But down at the bottom of the lake, the 
bare knowledge that a corpse is in steer- 
age or cabin, floating about and grasping 
at panel and door with its stiff fingers, eyes 
open, hair floating and swaying like sea- 
weed, makes the diver a child. 

We found the Wave after a time, resting 
on the bottom thirty fathoms down. 
divers like to go over a hundred feet; 
fewer will go one hundred and fifty, and 
not half a dozen in the country have ever 
ventured down as deep as one hundred 
and eighty feet. It takes a deal of lifeline 
and hose when one goes that far, and it 
makes the pumps labor and strain to fur- 
nish him air. 

However, the pecuniary inducements 
were great, and we got our scow in the 
vicinity of the wreck as soon as possible. 
A hundred feet in any direction from the 
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sunken vessel the water was not over forty 
feet deep, giving us a chance to anchor 
near our work. The Wave had gone down 
in the only deep hole for miles, as our 
soundings showed. 

I had with me two good divers, but 
neither would go down until I had first 
made an exploration. Not a pound of 
freight, not a single body of the fifty or 
sixty had been washed on shore, and the 
divers knew what a sight would meet them 
down there at the bottom. 

I only intended to make an examination 
of the vessel’s bottom on my first trip, we 
being anxious to ascertain what had sent 
her down, and whether she could be raised 
or not. I donned the dress, the heavy 
helmet was screwed on, the pumps started, 
and directly I was over the side and sink- 
ing down, grasping at the rope first lowered 
and anchored, so that I should not go too 
fast and tangle my lines, 

Ugh! It makes one shudder to leave the 
blue sky, bright sunshine, and the face of 
fellow-man behind, for a descent among 
the fishes. The ears ring, the water hisses 


and gurgles, the air-bubbles dance and 
whirl as they gather strength for the ride 


to the surface; and the dread that you may 
meet your fate down there weighs on the 
mind like a rock. 

I got down at last. The distance was so 
great that my lines and pipe weighed heav- 
ily, and the pumps ‘could hardly force me 
air enough. The bottom was of hard blue 
clay, keeping the water clear, and giving 
my heavy soles a firm hold. There Was a 
gentle swell at the surface when I went 
down, but below it was not felt. There 
was a moyement of the water, like one 
swinging slowly this way and that, but it 
did not impede my motions. I went down 
a sharp grade for fifty feet or more, alraost 
sitting down to keep from running, and the 
lost ship loomed up before me. She was 
painted aclear white, but looked to me 
then to be the color of lead. In sinking 
the Wave had keeled over a little to port, 
and hollowed herself a bed in that clay, 
coming up on an even keel now and then, 
as the swell lifted her, but always fallin 
back in the old position. I stood an 
watched her a moment, and then passed 
under her stern and around on the star- 
board side. Now it was that I discovered 
the cause of her going down: Before me, 
piled up for or five feet high, was a mass 
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of stoves, iron, and other heavy freight, 
which had been rolled out through a fear- 
ful hole in the bottom—a hole so large 
and ragged that I at once saw that no diver 
could ever patch it. She had struck a rock 
while tossing among the waves, and had 
gone down before sailing three times her 
length. 

Carefully gathering up my lines, I walked 
past her stern two hundred feet to the 
west, and a huge rock rose up in my path, 
looking like a mountain. Striking upon 
this, near the surface, the Wave had stag- 
gered along a moment, and then plunged 
down, to be forever hidden from the sight 
of all but the divers. Walking back, I 
passed clear around her, climbed up on 
the freight, and looked into the huge 
orifice, through which a team could have 
been driven; it was settled that she would 
never float omnia: 

With spirits much depressed at the 
gloomy prospect, I walked clear of the 
vessel, up the incline, found my rope, and 
in alittle time was at the surface again 
and on board the scow. All the men above 
were pecuniarily interested, and we held a 
consultation. The railroad iron was valu- 
able, and could be easily got at; much of 
the machinery could be taken out, and 
would sell readily; it was believed that the 
clerk’s safe contained at least two thou- 
sand dollars; and, canvassing the whole 
subject, it was decided not to abandon the 
enterprise. I should go down iu the morn- 
ing, visit the different departments of the 
ship, let the dead loose so that they might 
float to the surface, and then the other 
divers would take turn-and-turn with me 
at the job of stripping the wreck. 

It was too late to go down again that 
afternoon, but at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing I was ready to go over the scow’s rail 
for the second time. Fastened to the 
dress were two little beckets, made to 
hold a wrench, or other tool, and as I sat 
on the rail, one of the men slipped his 
knife, sheath and all, through the straps. 
He made signs to me throtgh the little 
window of the helmet, and [I laughed to 
think that I should take along a knife to 
stab at the dead, at the menu whose fingers 
were shrivelled and blue. 

Fifteen minutes after I was standing 
beside the wreck again, dreading the task 
before me. The swell was a little stronger 
than before, as there was a fresh morning 
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breeze above, and I could bear a cracking 
and groaning of machinery as the propeller 
swayed this way and that. The pile of 
freight had been added to, and several 
other bottom planks were just ready to 
burst out. 

Passing around the freight, I reached 
the bow of the Wave, and then it was easy 
enough to get on board. One of her an- 
chors was down, and it was the work of a 
moment to ascend by the cable. On deck 
everything looked as if the ship was yet at 
the surface pursuing her veyage. Nothing 
had been broken or disarranged, and the 
pilot-house loomed up before me through 
the green water, a proof that the ship had 
not fought against a storm, 

I knew what I should find up there. 
One corpse, perhaps two, would be floating 
about, bumping against the roof as the 
vessel yielded to the strength of the swells. 
But I went around to the step, pulled open 
the door, gave one look inside, and then I 
fell back and hastened away. Both wheels- 
men were at the wheel, both standing up- 
right, grasping at the spokes, and one of 
them had looked at me with his great 
glassy eyes and nodded his head! Alive? 
Pooh! It was childish in me to feel afraid 
of the dead, when I had searched out so 
many! After a moment I reached the 
step again, hesitated, and then mounted 
up beside the dead wheelsmen., Brave 
men! They must have felt the shock, 
heard the shouts and wails of crew and 
passengers, felt the ship going down to her 
dark grave, but they clung to their post. 
Both hands grasping the spokes, they stood 
as if alive, their heads nodding as the ship 
rolled. I must clear them out, though 
I dreaded to touch their bony hands, 

Bracing myself, I seized the first one, 
jerked at him, and finally his fingers left 
the spokes and I had the body in my arms. 
Pushing it out through the door, I saw it 
whirl about two or three timesand then 
slowly ascend, The other would not leave 
the wheel until I had unclasped his fingers 
one by one, and then his long arms swayed 
about as if seeking to grasp me. When he 
had been sent after the other I felt easier, 
and had not so much dread to. meet the 
sights which were to come, I kuew that 
the cabin would be full of passengers ; that 
the dead occupied the staterooms; that I 
should find them down on; the main deck; 
and so I avoided those places aud made my 
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way around to the office. The door was 
shut, and I halted a moment and read the 
little gold sign over it. I knew the clerk 
would be in there, and seized the knob and 
slowly opened the door. 

The water rushed out in a volume, but 
no body came. I pushed the door further 
in, and at length walked into the room. 
There were trunks and garments floating 
about, a desk knocking against the parti- 
tion, papers and books to be seen every- 
where, but I was looking for something 
else—for the clerk. I peered here and 
there through the thick water, brushed 
back the papers, and was feeling a sense of 
relief, when I felt something seize my legs. 

With a scream of terror I jumped back 
and looked down, and the corpse was there! 
Its arms were widespread, the fingers bent 
like hooks, and the face wore an expression 
of agony which made my flesh creep. I 
reached down, seized a foot, and soon rid 
myself of the unwelcome presence. Then 
I carefully felt about until my foot struck 
the iron safe, and I seized it by the handle. 
Icould not have moved it except down 
there, where the water gave me a great ad- 
vantage. I drew it to the rail, heaved it 
over, and following it down, dragged it up 
the slope to my anchor-rope. Signalling to 
the men above, they sent me down a 
weighted line, and directly the safe went 
up out of sight. Whether a hundred ora 
thousand dollars, we had all the money, - 
any rate. 

I did not go back on the upper 
but clambered into the port gangway, aft, 
to look at theengines. It was darker there, 
but yet I could get around without much 
difficulty. The engines were all right, and 
I saw that the machinery could be easily 
recovered. There must be bodies floating 
about, and [ looked this way and that to 
discover them. Creeping slowly. forward 
through the gangway left between the piles 
of freight, my head bumped against some- 
thing, and 1 looked up and saw the white 
face of one of the crew. Seizing hold of bim 
I towed him out, and the body rose 
lightly as I let go of it. 

Returning, 1 found another and encther, 
until Thad counted ten and had used. up 
an hour’s time, The last body was on its 
knees in the gangway, hands holding fast 
to a stove, and I bad to jerk. and sway sev- 
eral times to break the death-grasp.. The 
man had fallen down and commereced a 
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‘prayer when the vessel plunged and stag- 
gered, a prayer which was cut short when 
the waters parted, and when the gulls rose 
higher as they heard the long loud shrieks 
of the fifty human ‘beings going to their 
death. 

There were tio more bodies on this deck. 

The firemen and coal-heavers would be 
found below, but I did not propose to go 
down there. I must, however, go through 
the eabin before either of the other divers, 
who were to take the engine apart, would 
venture down. Gathering up my lines, I 
leaped down to the ground, and walked for- 
ward to the bow. As I stood with my 
hand on the cable, ready to go up, some 
one touched me on theshoulder. Turning 

quickly around, I screamed out at the sight. 
Two of the deck hands were standing close 
beside me, not standing, but rising and fall- 
ing, sometimes being above me, and then 
‘sinking until their water-soaked boots 
touched the clay. Their arms swayed 
about, as if striking at me, their heads nod- 
ded and swayed, and through their parted 
lips I caught the gleam of white teeth hard 
shut. 

I recovered from n.y fright in a moment, 
but the company was disagreeable, and I 
clambered up the cable as fast as possible. 
The bodies followed me part way up, and 
‘then sank down again. I had been down a 
long time, and but for the job before me 
should have gone to the surface for rest. 
I did not wish to come down again, and be- 
lieved that a few minutes would finish my 
work. 

Passing inte the dining-room, I found a 
weight to hold the door open, aid then 
went on to the door of thecabin. Clinging 
to the knob with both bands was the negro 
steward, and clinging to him was a white 
man, one of the passengers. Both were 
swaying this way and that with the swells, 
but their feet never left the floor. Draw- 
ing them out, I passed into the cabin, but 
there was only one corpse in the whole 
room, that of a babe about two years old. 
It was lying on a lounge, its tiny fingers 
clutched fast in the cloth. 

I left the babe as 1 found it, and opened 
stateroom No.1. Aman fell out, and went 
floating towards the door, baving a pillow 
in his grasp. I opened No. 2, and a girl 
came gliding out, her long hair floating on 
the water. One after another the doors 
were opened, the dead came out, and at 
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length there were a score or more of them 
passing out with the current. 

I now determined to go up. There were 
the pantry, the rooms of the officers, and 
the kitchen yet to visit, all doubtless con- 
taining the dead, but the pumps were not 
giving me air enough, and I was tired out. 
T opened the pantry door as I passed, but 
saw no one. Walking aft, I swung myself 
over the rail, hung a moment, and then 
dropped down. As I found my feet, an 
arm was passed around my neck, and a 
corpse settled on my shoulders, I struggled 
to shake off the burden, and another corpse 
confronted me, its glassy eyes at my helmet 
window. I threw out my arm, and my hand 
rested on the head of a woman, whose fin- 
gers caught at my glove as if to hold me! 

I crept close to the screw, not afraid, but 
annoyed, and ina moment l could count 
‘twenty corpses, All were floating in up- 
right positions, all swaying their arms, and 
all looking at me with their large eyes. I 
knew that some current had drawn them 
there, atid that they were harmless, but I 
dreaded to move out, knowing that my 
“wake” wotild draw them. The dead 
‘stood on all sides, as if an audience assem- 
bled to hear me speak. If I pushed one 
back, he took his place again, or rose up 
‘and grasped his bony fingers at my head. 

But I moved at last. T pushed’ away those 
in tay path, and Had just left the vessel, 
when, right down in front of me came the 
cook, a “Huge fellow, in his shirt- 
slééves, and having in his right hand a 
large carving-kiife. He gave me a fearful 
shock, as he seemed to dispute niy progress, 
an@ I dreaded his knife. As I tried to 
move him away, he struck at me, and tried 
to fling the other arm around my neck! 
The others came to helphim. ‘They grasped 
at my legs; they clatched at my arms; they 
‘settled down on my shoulders; and I 
shrieked for help! I struck at them; I 
pushed them away, and I jerked savagely 
at the floating tresses of the woman, feel- 


‘img that they wanted to hold me down 


there! 

Running up the slope, they all came after 
me, the negro first of all. I fought him 
back as I clutched the anclior-rope and gave 
the signal, but they pushed him at me 
again, and he felt over my face and at my 
throat. 

I remembered the knife, and pulled it 
out. He was grasping at me, and I stabbed 
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him again and again in my frenzy! The 
men hauled at the rope and I went up, but 
the dead followed, drawn by the eddy. 
The negro came faster than the rest, and 
his white eyes glared through the glass. I 
kicked him, and he clutched, my feet; I 
stabbed him, and he grasped at the knife! 
AsI reached the surface, he. shot high 
above it, flourished his arms, and then fell 
and floated with the score of others, one 
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hand raised high out of water and the knife 
glittering in the sun. 

I would not go down again; the other 
divers refused, and we left the Wave to 
rush with the swells. A year later, other 
divers went down for the machinery—one 
diver, What he found down there no one 
will ever know, Something pricked through 
his hose, and he was drawn, up a corpse. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER AT DERBY. 
BY PROF. SERRANUS D. PATRIE. 


Ar seven in the evening of the 22d of 
June (old style), 1745, the young Pretender, 
bent on showing his rash but faithful ad- 
herents that he had, to use hisown expres- 
sion, ‘‘ life in him,’ set sailfor Scotland, 
from St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, on board a little French privateer 
brig of eighteen guns, named the Doutelle, 
belonging to Mr, Walsh, a Jacobite mer- 
chant of Nantes, At Belle Isle the Dou- 


telle was joined by the Elizabeth, a handy 
man-of-war of sixty-eight guns and seven 


hundred men, belonging to Mr. Rutledge, 
a friend of Mr. Walsh’s, and. lent,.to escort 
Prince Charles. This friend in need con- 
tained fifteen hundred fusees, eighteen 
hundred broad swords, twenty small field 
pieces, and astore of powder, bullets, flint, 
and dirks, the result of a loan of one, hun- 
dred and twenty thousand livres, obtained 
from Mr. Waters, a friendly English bank- 
erin Paris. The seven Jacobite gentlemen 
who accompanied the Pretender were the 
attainted Marquis of Tullibardine; Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan, the prince’s ex-tutor; 
Sir John Macdonald, an officer in the ser- 
vice of Spain, then at war with England ; 
Mr. Kelly, an English or Irish clergyman, 
who had been in Atterbury’s plot; O’Sul- 
livan, an’ Irish officer in the French ser- 
vice; Francis Strickland, an English gentle- 
man; and Mr. Duncan Macdonald, a Scotch 
banker in Paris, and younger brother. of 
Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, The whole 
expedition seems to have been a sudden 
rash impulse, and was entirely unknown 
to the French court, 
During the voyage the prince maintained 
strict ineognito, let his beard grow,:and 
wore the dress of a student of the Scotch 
college at Paris, A Scotch journalist who 


saw him at this time, describes him asa 
tall youth, of an agreeable aspect—dressed 
in a plain black cloak, with a plain shirt, a 
cambric stock, fixed with a simple silver 
buckle, a fair round wig “out of the 
buckle,” a plain hat, with a canvas string. 
fastened to one of his coat buttons, black 
stockings, and brass buckles to his shoes. 
The events that happened after Charles’s 
standard was raised at Glenfinna, and the 
twelve hundred Highlanders began to 
march towards Edinburgh, are familiar to 
all lovers of Scotch history. George the, 
Second was away enjoying himself in. 
Hanover, but, Sir John Cope had in Scot- 
land three full regiments, of infantry, and 
fourteen odd companies, besides the garri- 
sons of invalids at various castles, With 
great promptitude, the prince finding Cope 
reluctant to meet, him, marched straight 
on Edinburgh, which a party of his High- 
landers surprised. The Lowlanders, who 
were. chiefly, Hanoverians, were, struck 
speechless by this blow. The triumphant 
Jacobites rejoiced in their handseme young. 
king—the ladies were loud in praises of hie 
face and figure; the Highlanders of his 
courage and affability. In the, meantime 
the baffled English general had embarked 
his troops at Aberdeen, and landed south- 
ward, to try at least to save the Lowlands. 
At Preston, the Highlanders, burning with 
impatience, in the dimness of early day, 
rushed on Cope’s grenadiers. with sword 
and dirk, and routed them, at once, Mac- 
Gregor’s scythemen literally mowing down 
the English soldiers, The rout was com- 
plete. One young Highlander alone is said 
to have brought to the ground, with his 
sword, fourteen, Englishmen. Another 
wild clansman drove ten captive soldiers 
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into the camp to Prince Charles. ‘The first 
blood certainly was to the Jacobites, and 
the “‘ Hieland laddie,” as the prince was 
called, was regarded for the time as a 
young Alexander. 

The little German court at St. James's 
was now getting really alarmed, and the 
king sent reinforcements to Scotland under 
the command of Marshal Wade. In the 
meantime Prince Charles, with the inex- 
perienced rashness of a young man of 
twenty-five, resolved to set all his hazard 
on the die, and push straight for England, 
before the first panic of the Hanoverian 
party had subsided. He sent a secret 
agent to Newcastle to tell his adherents 
that they would stand inexcusable before 
God and man if they did not do all in their 
power to support and-assist him. “There 
is no more time for deliberation,’’ wrote 
the ardent young adventurer, intoxicated 
with flattery and success; ‘* now or never 
is the word. I am resolved to conquer or 
perish.” 

On the 29th of October Marshal Wade, 
with several battalions of foot and several 
squadrons of horse, arrived at Newcastle. 
The king, George the Second, also showed 
much energy, and ordered home part of 
the army from the Low Countries, with 
his son the young Duke of Cumberland, 
who had already distinguished himself at 
the battle of Fontenoy. The English 
nobility offered to raise thirteen regiments 
of infantry and two of cavalry, and two 
proprietors or privateers helped the “* wee 
German lairdie” with a loan of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, while President 
Forbes, in Scotland, was endeavoring to 
raise seventeen thousand men for the 
English king. 

The prince, in the meantime, was beat- 
ing up for recruits among the waverers and 
trimmers. Crafty old Lord Lovat sent all 
his clan and his young son to join bonny 
Prince Charlie, while the Master of Lovat 
brought in all the Lovats, but just a little 
too late for the march to England. At 
Edinburgh the rebel army was also joined 
by Lord Ogilvie with six hundred men 
from Forfar, and by Gordon of Glenbucket 
with four hundred men from Aberdeen- 
shire. Lord Pitsligo and Lord Lewis Gor- 
don also brought in their contingents. 
The MacDonalds of Clanranald and the 
Macdonells of Glengary were led by the 
sons of their cautious chiefs, while the 
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wife of the chief of Mackintosh headed her 
whole clan. ~ ‘ 

It was “march, march, Ettrick and 
Teviotdale,”” now once more. If a High- 
lander had no pitchfork, target, or broad- 
sword, he left his hay half cut, lashed his 
old scythe blade to an ash pole, and 
crammed a rusty horse pistol into his belt. 
The march of the blue bonnets and the 
white roses soon began, and when the first 
division crossed the Esk, near Langholm, 
and entered Cumberland, every man flashed 
out his bright claymore and shouted for 
Prince Charles. On the 9th of November 
the rebel army approached Carlisle, and 
the next day invested it. On .the 15th it 
surrendered, and the old Chevalier was pro- 
claimed at the cross. By this time, how- 
ever, George the Second had collected ten 
thousand men in Staffordshire, and was 
raising another army to protect London, 
which he himself was tocommand. The 
Pretender’s advisers began to lose heart. 
Their plans were conflicting. One party 
was for going to Newcastle and fighting 
Wade, so as not to leave him in their rear. 
Others were for boldly marching straight 
on London, and hazarding the onslaught 
of the Staffordshire army. A third party 
were for returning to Scotland at once, as 
the French did not desire and the English 
seemed unwilling to risk a rising. But 
Charles was all for the march on London, 
and his best adviser, Lord George Murray, 
at last acquiesced in his determination, 
and promised that the army, small as it 
was, would do its best. The Pretender’s 
army now mustered some four thousand 
five hundred men, but it was hoped the 
English Jacobites would soon swarm in. 
Full of ardor the rebel army pushed 
over desolate Shap Fell by Kendal and 
Garstang to Preston, where they arrived 
on the 27th of November. At Preston ‘the 
Jacobite leaders again wavered, but the 
prince, now flushed with success, was still 
for going on. On the 28th the rebel army 
reached Manchester, a town well affected 
to them, and was joined by two or three 
hundred recruits. The prince, who en- 
tered the town walking among his High- 
land officers, wore a light Stuart tartan 
plaid and a blue sash, a gray wig, anda 
blue velvet Scotch bonnet, ornamented 
with the white rosette of his party. The 
rebel army had with it twenty-six pieces 
of artillery, a train of wagons, and about 
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one hundred laden horses. ‘The Pretend- 
er’s men levied three th ds in 
this town, and snatched up all the strong 
horses they could find for saddle or 

On the Ist of December, 1745, the army 
left Manchester, and marched south, in 
two divisions, by Stockport and Knottes- 
ford. We can imagine its appearance. 
Rough, hairy men in dirty plaids and deer- 
skin shoes, their brass-nailed targets at 
their brawny backs; young Lowland gen- 
tlemen on brave horses, and with bright 
tartan sashes round their slim waists; old 
gray-haired Highland chiefs, marching be- 
side young Catholic prentices; and, finally, 
a host of bare-legged Highland boys and 
coarse camp women hanging round the 
baggage wagons, On the 2d, at Maccles- 
field, the prince was still for marching on, 
and Lord George Murray led a column to 
Congleton, towards Lichfield, to draw off 
the Duke of Cumberland’s attention from 
the main body as it pushed on to Derby. 
The scheme succeeded, and Lord George 
joined the prince at Ashbourn late on the 
third. 

At 11 in the forenoon of the 4th, two of 
the advanced guard of the Pretender’s 
army entered Derby, seized the horse of a 
Mr. Stamford, and going to the George 
Inn, demanded billets for nine thousand 
men. For several days before, all buta 
few resolute persons at Derby had begun 
to have fears that the Jacobites were ap- 
proaching. The Duke of Devonshire and 
his eldest son, the Marquis of Hartington, 
more far-seeing, had, a fortnight before, 
left Chatsworth and come for several days. 
to the George Inn at Derby, where we have ' 
just seen the two rough Highlanders ap- 
pear, to concert measures for the safety of 
the town. Six hundred’ volunteers. had 
been raised by subscriptions of the gentle- 
men of the town and county, and the duke, 
at his own expense, had provided a hundred 
more. This nobleman had reviewed these 
new levies on the 3d, with two or three 
other companies then in the field, to the 
immense delight and satisfaction of the 
Derby wives and mothers, who saw their 
martial sons and husbands presenting 
arms and fixing bayonets with the ferocious 
calmness of veterans. An hour after the 
news came that the vanguard of the savage 
Highlanders—the supposed devourers of 
English children—were already at Ash- 


bourn, and all the’ soldiers were at once 
ordered to the Duke of Cumberland’s 


camp. About 5 P. M. they were under 
arms in the market-place; and, about 
seven, they were joined by a fresh com- 
pany under Captain Low, of Hazlewood. 
About 10 P. M. the drums beat to arms, 
and, headed by the loyal Duke of Devon- 
shire, the whole force marched off by torch- 
light towards Nottingham. There was 
now pallor and distraction on every face. 
The women prayed and wept; the small 
tradesmen carted off or secreted their val- 
uables; the courage of the ’prentice re- 
cruits oozed rapidly away. There arose a 
tendency to tie white ribbon into Jacobite 
rosettes, and the white horse of Hanover 
sank unusually low in public estimation. 
From the Derby Mercury, of 1745, we 
find that about noon thirty men of the 
prince’s vanguard arrived, led by Lord 
Balmerino, a brave old soldier of fifty- 
eight. They wore blue uniforms and scar- 
let waistcoats, trimmed with gold lace. 
They were fine, gallant, well-dressed men, 
but their horses seemed jaded. They re- 
mained on horseback in the market-place 
till three, ‘‘ when Lord Elcho,” says the 
local writer, “‘ arrived with a hundred and 
fifty men, the remainder of the corps of 
the prince’s life-guard. Soon after, the 
main body entered, six or eight abreast—a 
mixture of every rank, from childhood to 
old age, from the dwarf to the giant, chiefly 
in deranged dresses, marked with dirt and 
fatigue. They earried eight standards, 
white with red crosses. They were ush- 
ered in by the bagpipes, that ancient 
northern music, which raises the spirit of 
the martial Highlander. At dusk, the 
prince arrived on foot with hisguards. He 
was tall, straight, slender and handsome, 
dressed in a green bonnet laced with gold, 
a white bob-wig—the fashion of the day— 
a Highland plaid and broad-sword. He 
took up his quarters at the bottom of Full 
Street, in Lord Exeter’s house; the Duke 
of Athol was at the house of Thomas Gis- 
born, Esq., Bridge Gate; the Duke of 
Perth, at Mrs. Rivett’s, in the Morlege; 
Lord Elcho, at Mr. Storer’s; Lord George 
Murray, at Mr. Heathcote’s; Lord Pitsligo, 
at Mr. Meynell’s; Old Gordon, of Glen- 
bucket, at Alderman Smith’s; Lord Nairn, 
at Mr. John Bingham’s, all in the market- 
place. Lady Ogilvie, Mrs. Murray, and 
others of distinction, lodged at Mr. 
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Francis’s, in the corn market. The chief 
officers chose the best gentlemen’s houses. 
Many of the inhabitanis had forty or fifty 
of various ranks quartered upon them, and 
some. a hundred,’ 

The Derby people, wishing to propitiate 
their rude invaders, lit bonfires at dusk, 
and clashed out a simulated welcome on 
the chureh bells. The prince had guards 
‘placed round his house in Full Street. At 
their arrival the rebels were treated with 
bread, and cheese, and ale, and the citizens 
bestirred themselves to prepare supper. 
After a hearty meal the Highlanders, tired 
with their march, threw themselves on 
straw, hay, or any beds they could find. 

The next morning, refreshed and exult- 
ing, they were all day running from shop 
to shop buying or stealing clothes, gloves, 
buckles, powder flasks, buttons, handker- 
chiefs and shoes, so that Derby, as 
tradition says, looked the very image of a 
Highland fair, The rougher of them soon 
grew rapacious, and were irritated at the 
slightest sign of resistance or disaffection. 
The generals resorted to grander modes of 
robbery than stealing shoes they fancied 
from a passer-by, or drawing their swords 
and presenting their pistols as. payment for 
watches or expensive trinkets. They de- 
manded one hundred pounds of the post- 
office, and on being refused fifty pounds 
more, carried off the government post 
chaise. They obtained a list of all the per- 
sons who had subscribed for the yolunteera, 
and ascertaining the sums they had con- 


tributed, extorted from them the same. 


amounts. They also carried off three 
thousand pounds collected for the land 
tax and excise. 

Sparkes, a drunken, stocking-maker, who 
afterwards joined the rebel army, met the. 
prince’s men on the Ashboura road, and 
greeted them enthusiastically, 

“This is. the day,’ cried the renegade, 
“I have long wished for;’ and seizing 
an officer’s. firelock he clasped it to his 
bosom as a treasure, 


suitable quarters; pointing outfriends or 


foes. to, be favored or to be plundered,. 


He also provided foraging parties to the 
seats of tory gentlemen in the outskirts, 
particularly to Hugh Meynell, Esq., of 
Bradly, where he was left drunk in the 
ransacked cellar. He was seized on the 


departure of the prince’s men, and taken 


This rascal was very | 
zealous in showing the prince’s officers to. 
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before James Gisborn, Esq., a spirited 
magistrate, who sent him to York gaol. 
In the November following he was tried, 
condemned and executed, 

From areturn obtained by the magistrates 
from the houses where they had billeted, it 
was proved that seven thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-eight Jacobites had on the 
second night slept in Derby. The royal 
guard, the artillery and baggage guards, 
the scouts, patrols and sentries, would, it 
was supposed, have made nearly one thou- 
sand more. The insurgents’ advanced 
guard was really six miles beyond Derby, 
on the London road, at Swarkestone- 
bridge. Noformer Scottish army, says Mr. 
Robert Chambers, ever penetrated beyond 
the Tees, 

But already this great snowball, rolled 
together by a stripling, had begun to melt 
in the sun, The two Hanoverian armies, 
soon to be swelled by a third, and the 
rapid approach of the well-known Duke of 
Cumberland with ten thousand men (soon 
to grow to thirty thousand), above all, the 
coldness and distrust of England, had 
chilled the Jacobite hearts, and few of the 
chiefs had hopes of advancing further. At 
a council of war on the morning of the 5th 
Lord George Murray was for return to 
Scotland; but the prince was still for 
marching, even to Wales, rather than 
retreat. - 

The chief officers said, ‘*‘ that they had 
followed their prince with alacrity; and 
that their love for his cause was.equal to 
the hazard they.run. That the French had 
not fulfilled their engagements in sending 
the necessary supplies, nor in making a 
diversion in the west to draw the military 
attention. That the English promises 
were still more delusive, for they had 
been given to understand, as svan as'the 
prince’s standard should be erected in 
England, the majority would run with 
eagerness to join it; instead of which, 
they had raised only one slender regiment 
during their long march, which barely 
supplied their travelling losses. That the 
English were extremely loyal to the House 
of Stuart, when warmed by a good fire and 
good liquor; but the warmth of their fire, 
their liquor and their loyalty evaporated 
together, That they were then in the 
centre of an enemy’s country, with a 
handful of men; to retreat was dangerous, 
but to proceed must be certain destruction,”’ 
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The prince was stubborn as ‘a Stuart. 
“ Rather than go back,” he said, *‘I would 
wish to be twenty feet underground.” 
He is said to have shed tears of vexa- 
tion—to have used entreaties; perhaps 
he was in this only playing a part, and 
doing his best to conceal the real necessity 
of retreat. In the course of that day, the 
5th, Secretary Murray and Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, to please the prince, pretended 
to agree with him about ‘the advance, but 
in an evening council they refused point 
blank to sign a paper expressing their 
opinion, and the immediate retreat was at 
once decided upon. The wrongs of the 
Stuarts were not great enough to rouse 
men to further sacrifices. The only hope 
left to the cause was now abandoned. 

Next morning, the 6th, before day- 
break, the retreat commenced, The men 
were ignorant at first of the change, but 
when they recognized the old road, they 
burst into outcries of rage and grief. The 
prince, wsually first on the march, came 
now last of Glengary’s rear guard. On 
coming out of his lodging he dejectedly 
mounted a black horse; rumor says, the 
horse on which Colonel Gardner rode at 
the battle of Preston Pans. About 9 A. 
M., he rode down Rotten Row, to Sadler 
Gate, and so goton the Ashbourn road, 
The notice of departure was so short, says 
the local chronicle, that many of the High- 
land soldiers and officers left their horses 
in their stables, and their swords, targets, 
pistols, powder and bullets at their billets, 
having no time to go back for them when 
the bugle sounded to parade, and the pi- 
brochs commenced for the march, 

Captain Dudley Bradstreet, a low gam- 
bler and swaggering adventurer, whom the 
Duke of Newcastle sent to Derby, as a spy 
on the Pretender, swears, in his autobiog- 
raphy, that it was his false information to 
the Duke of Perth and Lord Kilmarnock 
that decided the prince’s council on an im- 
mediate retreat. He told the Jacobites 
that the Duke of Cumberland, with artil- 
lery, cavalry, and nine thousand foot, was 
waiting at Lichfield, to sweep on the Derby 
road, and to cut off the prince’s retreat; 
while the Duke of Richmond attacked 
their right flank, and Ligonier, with eight 
or nine thousand men, faced them at 
Northampton, where there were not nine 
soldiers. The prince, according to this ly- 
ing rascal’s story, declared he (Bradstreet) 
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had done him more harm than all the 
Elector’s army, and that his men had 
ruined, abandoned and deserted him. 

The fate of a gentleman, son. of Mr. 
Birch of Manchester, at this time, is re- 
marhable. Arriving at Derby, in the even- 
ing of the second day, from the Duke of 
Cumberland, he was stopped by the guard 
attending the artillery on Nuns’ Green 
(which ‘consisted of thirteen pieces), and 
being suspected as a spy, was closely 
confined in the house of Lord Exeter. 
The next morning, before it was light, 
and when the main body was leaving the 
town, he leaped from a window, six yards 
high, into the garden. Attempting to 
passa spiked part of the wall at the end 
of it, he fell into the river Derwent, but 
swam to some steps in an adjoining 
garden, Thinking himself not safe in this 
situation, he took off all his clothes, and 
left them, with a gold watch and some 
money, which soon fell into the hands of 
the rebels. He then plunged again into 
the river, and followed the course, four 
miles, to Alyaston; in his way thither 
frequently swimming across, When he 
came to the village he took refuge ina 
farmhouse, where, after the surprise of 
the family had subsided, he met with the 
utmost care and attention. After having 
procured some clothes at another house, 
he escaped to Nottingham, and the day 
following passed through Derby, on his 
way to his friends in Manchester. 

In 1715 the Derby Jacobites had been 
very zealous, “Sturges of All Saints,” 
says W. Hutton, in his history of Derby, 
‘* prayed publicly for King James; but after 
a moment’s reflections said, ‘I mean King 
George.’ The congregation became tumul- 
tuous; the military gentlemen drew their 
swords and ordered him out of the pulpit, 
into which he never returned. Harris, of — 
St. Peter’s, was repeatedly called to order 
by the powerful voice of the mazistrates. 
Cantril, of St. Alkmunds, drank the Pre- 
tender’s health upon his knees; and the 
30th of January became the most holy day 
in his year. But the wiser Lockett, of St. 
Michael’s, rather chose to amuse himself 
with mowing his grass-plot than meddling 
with politics.” 

Altogether, this little Derbyshire episode 
of a short but sharp political crisis seems 
to us far from uninteresting. The entry 
of that bedraggled army of semi-savage, 
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but brave and faithful Highlanders, half 
of ‘whom had never before been ten miles, 
from their native loch, must have been 
highly dramatic, and not without a certain 
romauce. It was, moreover, the turnitig 
moment of fate with that weak fair- 
haired youth, who was to end his days, 
years after, aforsaken husband, a worn- 
out despised adventurer, a miserable 
drunkard, whom his very attendants 
refused to obey. In Charles the First 
we had a chivalrous stubborn nature, that 
it took fire, and flame, and anvil strokes 
to break. James the’ Second’s was a false 
and sullen nature, that bigotry subdued 
but could not debase; but in this young 
adventurer we find the whole Stuart cour- 
age and spirit burnt out'in one short and 
swift explosion. and nothing of the fire- 
work left afterwards but a few noisome 
ashes, and burnt-out and useless case. 

‘It is only necessary to briefly remind 
eur readers of the rapid ebb of this great 
Highland inundation. The Pretender’s 
army had settled down on England sudden 
as @fall of winter snow; it broke up with 
the shock of au avalandce. The ‘prince 


retreated to Scotland with great coolness . 


and skill.’ Extorting a large°sum ‘from 
Duniries, where his baggage wagons had 
been plundered, Charles -advanced on 
Glasgow, where he exacted for his ragged 
army twelve thonsand cloth 
thousand pairs of stockings, and six thou- 
sand pairs of shoes. At Falkirk he gained 
an incomplete victory over General Haw . 
ley. But the Duke. of Cuimberilatid! was 
soon upen''the adventurer’s track in’ a 
sterner Way. Having’ now. only five thou- 


sand’ men at his’ back, ‘tle prince, atthe © 
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advice of Lochiel, Lord George Murray, 
Clanranald, the Master of Lovat, ‘ete., 
resolved to retire to the north for the win- 
ter, hoping inthe spring to raise a new 
army of ten thousand men, and receive 
fresh succorfrom France. The Pretender 
was still opposed to retreat, and, it is said, 
beat his head against a wall when he first 
received the proposal. Marching rapidly, 
while Cumberland’s stiff soldiers lumbered 
after him in due form, Charles took Inver- 
ness on February 18, 1746. On April 15, 
the two armies joined in final conflict on 
Culloden Moor. The issué of that battle 
is but tod well: known. The Hizhlanders 
fought like savages, but cannon mowed 
them ‘helplessly'down. In forty minutes 
they weré driven ovér the plain like ch 
and dreadful manslaughter inflicted. The 
prince’s eseape and his romantic adventures 
in the far Highlands aré matters of well- 
known history: ‘Hunted; ‘half-starved, 
skulking ini shielings and’ bothies, among 
herdsmen, robbers and fishermen, he led 
the life of an outlaw and a tramp among 
the faithful Highlanders, who led him from 
cave to hut, from hovel to mountain-top. 
Disguised as a woman to-day, to-morrow he 
passed as a pressghng-man: ‘On the 20th of 
September, the: ‘prince; after five months 
of great hardship, wandering and danger, 
embarked at Glencanger, at the héad of 
Loch’ Arkaig, with twenty-three Jacobite 
gentlemen, and a hundred and seven men 
of lowér rank! Thirty thousand pounds 
had béeti offéred for his head to a nation 
of poor herdsmen and deer-stalkers, but 
only a'single person (a beggar boy) had in 
the whole five months stretched forth even 
a finger towards so enormous a prize. 
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The dreamy mists that 


North Attleboro’, Mass., Sept., 1874. 


By a Hair’s Breadth, 


AUTUMN. 


And new the harvest time has come again; 
To me the dearest time of all the year; 

When Summer lingers, loth to lose her sway, 

Till Winter warns her that his time is near. 


How lovely are the scenes at such a time, 
When Nature wears her dress of loveliest dyes! 
The hills all mantied with a soft blue haze, 


from the valleys rise. 


Down in the woods autumnal fires are glowing; 
The maples seeming living spots of flame; 
Crimson and scarlet vying with each other, 
As which to brightness has the highest claim. 


And darker, warmer shades of brown and amber, 
And softly-shaded tints of green and gold, 

The dark deep green of pine, and oak, and walnut, 
All mingled with a loveliness untold. 


The clinging woodbine twined among the branches, 
Where erst it hid its beauty all unseen, 
Now, in its autumn dress, gleams forth in brightness, 
) Its rosy redness mingling with the green. 


OQ! who upon such scenes of earthly splendor, 
With unresponsive heart and soul can gaze? 
O! who but bends the knee in silent homage, 
And to the Giver for his gifts gives praise? 


I gaze afar o’er hill, and vale, and woodland, 
‘Till nearer seem the “fields of living green 
I catch a fleeting glimpse of coming brightness, 
A hint, a thought, a hope on which to lean. . 


Give me the woods, the hills, the rippling brooklets, 
Blue skies above, beneath the soft green sod; tail 

Be this my church, all nature for my teacher. aha 
Mid scenes like these my heart flows out to God. , BE 


** You have a very pretty governess for 
your little niece, Mrs. Vane.’’ 

“Pretty, Mrs. Nilcourt? Why, she has 
red hair!” 

“Indeed? Ididnotobserve. I thought 
she had a sweet face. Only a moment’s 
glimpse, you know,’’ responded Mrs. Nil- 
court, warned off dangerous ground. 

“Very good-looking, perhaps, if not 
quite underbred,’”’ observed Mrs. Vane, 
proceeding her guest through the garden 
to the bed of new pansies to be exhibited. 


BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“She’s Allen’s fancy. Found her some- 
where in a cottage, crying over her dead 
mother, quite alone in the world. He 
must needs take her up. Quixotic, you 
know-all the Elsingburgs are. There, 
here are the beauties—King of the Blacks, 
I believe Mr. Vick calls them.”’ 
- Charming—charming, indeed!’ 
“Syren wore a knot of them in her cor- 
sage, at the levee, in the city, last night,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Vane. 
. “Ah, Syren—yes. Lovely creature! You 
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cannot deny that your daughter is beauti- 
ful, dear Mrs. Vane!’ 
**She is considered beautiful, I believe,” 
condescendingly. 
* Certainly, certainly!’ sare now of be- 
ing upon right ground. We seldom have 


the pleasure of meeting a young lady like 
Miss Vane.” 

Mrs. Nilcourt was new to Washington 
society, and a little afraid of Mrs. Vane, 
Also most anx- 


_ Senator Elsinburg’s aunt. 
ious to propitiate her. 

“And your little niece ts a charming 
child.” 

“Angelique is a pet,” returned Mrs. 
Vane. 

Meanwhile, ayten, at a window of the 
breakfast-room, shtugged her white shoul- 
ders, and wondered when that odious Mrs. 
Nilcourt was going. She had something 
of importance to communicate to her 
mamma. 

By-and-by Mrs. Vane came in, 

“ Why are you not practising, my dear ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘* Mamma, I have something to tell you; 
do shut the door. 
Miss Fay!’ 

governess? Preposterous!” 

* But little pitchers have long ears, and 


children and fools speak the truth, Angel. 
says he gave Cecile a book on her birthday, _ 


last week; and when she takes the child to 


walk, Allen joins them in the park, and. 
goes sauntering along the streets with 


them, right in people’s faces!” 
“Well, he’s Angelique’s brother,” said 
Mrs, Vane, casting about for some excuse 


for this threatening aspect, but looking 


very pale. 

* That is no reason he should pay court 
to her governess. There is no use trying 
to stave it off, mamma—he is dead in love 
with her. I suspected it when he brought 


her out here. And sheis handsome. Now ; 


what are we going to do?” 

Miss Vane, in her perfect girl-of-the- 
period. costume, was very pretty, but the 
blue of her eyes was rather too pale to be 
exactly agreeable as she turned them wide 


upon her mother, asking this question. 


They suggested, somehow, an unscrupt- 
lous nature, deep selfishness, cruel atm- 
bition. 

“There is no use making a fuss with 
the girl. Though I could kill her! and 
that’s the truth!” in a burst of passion. 


Allen is in love with © 


“Hush! hush! there is Angel on the 
piazza. I don’t see,” sinking into a chair, 
for she had been standing, *‘ how this has 
come about. I thought Allen—” 

“He never cared a straw for me—in that 
way. You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink. Not that I 
would leave any stone unturned to get 
Allen, but it’s of no use, with that Cecile 
Fay’s beautiful eyes and magnificent hair 
under his nose every day!” 

Syren paused. Mrs. Vane did not think 
to declare that Cecile’s hair was red. She 
looked desponding, excessively worried. 

' “Of course something can be done,” at 
last. - 

“T don’t know—not, much hope,” re- 
sponded Syren, sulkily; and continued, 
“1 never shall have another such a chance 
as Senator Elsingburg and the Magnolias.” 

musingly. 

Down below the grounds, on a hillock 
overlooking the river, sat Cecile Fay. 
There was no one in the world to whom 
she wished any harm—no one, you would 
have thought, looking at that delicate face, 
who could have wished her any. If not 
perfectly beautiful, she had, as Syren Vane 
said, beautiful eyes, and hair clustering 
upon her shoulders of ‘that rare tint loved 


by painters, golden-hued. 


She.eared, nothing for Mr. Elsingburg’s 

wealth and position. Like a breath from 
heayen had:come his love into her life. It 
seemed almost too great a happiness to be 
true; and she asked for nothing more on 
As she sat there—the child Angelique 
playing at her feet with fowers and grass- 
es—Mrs. Vane, wearing a shade hat and 
white shawl, leisurely approached her. 

Her shadow fell; Cecile looked up—. 
arose. 

“Yes, better not sit on the grass, my 
dear; it rained yesterday. I am going 
down to the river; come with me. Come, 
Angel!’ 

They went down the green, sunflecked, 
sloping path. The water shone aa a sil- 
ver glow. 

Drawn up on the bank was a tiny shal- 
ops ‘with oars. The child danced towards 


“a O take me to row, Miss Fay!” she 
cried. 
Does Miss Fay row, Angel ?” 

“A little,” responded Cecile. “I weuld 


like to go out a little way, it we might take 
the boat.” 

“Certainly; it is Mr. Elsinburg’s.”’ 

Mrs. Vane saw how Cecile’s cheek flashed. 
Perhaps it was with the exertion of push- 
ing the boat into the water. — 

** Will you come ?’”’ she asked Mrs. Vane. 

** Not yet; let me see you go over to the 
island and back first,” as the child took 
her seat beside Cecile, and the latter dex- 
terously lifted the oars. 

So quickly Cecile pushed off she did not 
notice that the boat leaked. Nor did she 
observe it, the bottom of the shallop being 
covered with autumn-yellow fallen leaves, 
until the child complained that there was 
water upon her feet. , 

do not see any water, Angel.” 

** But the leaves are all afloat! there is 
water under them!” exclaimed the child. 

They were already midstream. 

“IT can row over and come back—such a 
short way,” thought Cecile. “ Put your 
little feet up on the seat, dear.”” So they 
went on, the diamond-bright water dripping 
from the oar-blades—sucking, dark, cold 
and treacherous, under the bed of golden 
leaves. They touched the island—Belle 
Isle, as it was called—and Cecile turned 
the boat. 

They were an eighth of a mile from the 
shore they had left, perhaps. Mrs. Vane 
stéod on the green slope, in her white 
shawl, watching. Not another human fig- 
ure was to be seen. East and west the 
water lay shining among its emerald slopes 

and overhanging trees; there was no sound 
but the merry voice of little Angel. Dear 
little Angel, it was so nearly her last er ‘good 
time. ” 

The bright dripping oars rose and fell. 

“*Slower, she is rowing slower,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Vane. “The boat is growing 
heavy.” And she measured the distance 
sharply with her narrowing eyes. ‘* The 
child! but then, there is my child. She 
shall ‘not be balked by that puny thing.” 

What a weight the boat had grown to 
those slender arms! It settled, swayed— 
the child saw Cecile’s look of terror, and 
screamed. For the tiny hole in the boat’s 
bottom had suddenly widened. The water 
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came rushing in—engulfed them, The 
two fell into each other’s arms as the shal- 
lop went down beneath their feet, sub- 
merging them in the gliding stream. 

Mrs. Vane, on the bank, stood still, and 
leoked all about. She saw no one coming. 

The eircles, about. those two floating 
heads were growing larger. | 

Hark! was that a nya 

No, 

Yes! Another. A horse pa to 
the spot. A man—she saw the face of 
Allen Elsinburg—flung himself off, and 
almost simultaneously into the water. 
Then Mrs. Vane began to scream: 

“© help! help! My dear, Cecile and 
my darling niece are drowning. O help! 
help! help!’ 

A carriage whirled to the spot, and. she 
‘shrieked more dismally than ever. In 
fact, she went into very genuine hysterics. 

For there was that in Mr. Elsinburg’s 
face as he dashed past her, which made 
hertremble. She felt that he saw—under- 
stood. 

She saw the two half-drowned dripping 
figures drawn out—then rushed away 
home and hid herself in her chamber... 

But she heard the bustle of the others’ 
coming home—ef the master of. the Mag- 
nolias giving orders—of the servants’ eager 
obedience. By-and-by she heard Allen 
Elsinbarg’s Step on the stairs... 

‘He opened the door—spoke slab a dis- 
obedient child: ner 

want to speak to you,” q 

She came out. 

“TY have no wish,” he said, sternly, 
“that a would-be murderess should sleep 
beneath my roof to-night. Here are tick- 
ets for yourself and Syren. You will, if 
you please, take to-night’s boat for the 
Limes,” 

She answered not a word. 

So the enemy was overcome and ban- 
ished. And as soon as Cecile Fay was 
convalescent from that terrible experience 
—whereby death had reached her within a 
hair’s breadth—she became the happy 
wife of Senator Elsinburg; and to-day is 
both a happy woman and an admired 
queen of Washington society. 
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WILL SHE MARRY Hin? 


BY FLORENCE MAREY AT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” 


CHAPTER Iv. 
“(MY DAYS ARE NUMBERED, BULWER.” 


A FEW days after the gogurrences de- 
scribed in the preceding chaptera young 
‘man is sitting in a thoughtful attitude be- 
“fore a writing-table, in a spacious but bare- 
ly-furnished study, the dinginess and cheer- 
lessness of which, however, is due ,to, the 
‘poverty than the age of its fittings and gen- 
eral adornment. 

The faded yelvet curtains, once. crimeon, 
‘now brown and streaked with yellow where 
‘the sun has caught them year by year, hang 
in ample folds before the diamond-shaped 
windows; the carpet, which covers the 
centre of the room, beyond which the 
black oaken boards shine like ebony, al- 
though its bright ¢olors have long since 
mingled in one neutral tint, is thick and 
yielding; the walls are hung with paintings 
of value, though their subjects are almost 
undistinguishable from neglect, whilst the 
carved oak furniture and the few pieces of 
‘rare china that adorn the high sculptured 
mantelpiece prove that whatever the pres- 
ent position of its owner there was a time 
when this apartment must have cost,hun- 
dreds of pounds to decorate. Its faded 
glories call out to us from the years gone 
‘by; it seems like the room of a disinterred 
palace—a remnant of vanished royalty; and 
the man who occupies it now, for the stamp 
ofthigh breeding and high thought upon 
his brow, might be a king—for the look of 
suffering and purity, a saint. He is lean- 
ing back in his chair, his elbows resting on 
the arms, his hands clasped together, his 
‘eyes fixed upon the hearth, whence a few 
logs of wood send upa red smouldering 
light. 

' In’person he is about the middle height, 
extremely fair and delicate in appearance, 
with soft nut-brown hair, and a small much 
lighter-colored mustache; hazel eyes that 
seldom meet one’s gaze, but seem to be 
looking into distance seen only by them- 
selves; and a mouth too finely cut to be- 
token energy or much endurance, Alto- 
gether he gives one the idea of a man of a 
sensitive and highly-organized imagination, 


ETC., ETc. 
an apathetic,, languid disposition, and a pre- 
occupied mind... .. 

And this is Bernard, Earl of Valence, 
the bete noie of Miss West-Norman’s fancy, 
the cousin whom, by her; father’s Jast will 
and testament, she must either, aecept as 
her. busband,.or to whom she, must relin- 
qguish the property she has been, brought. 
up to look upon as entirely, her.own.. 

The probable good fortune.in store for 
him does.not appear to be occupying Lord 
Valence’s mind at. the present moment, for 
his forehead contracts, and the gloom on 
his, brow, is visibly deepening, when the 
study door is opened to announce a visitor. 

Bulwer, my lord,” 

Ab, Mr. Bulwer!” starting upand flush- 
ing, “this is kind, To ride, ten miles.on 
such an afternoon to see a friend, is like 
yourself.”’ 

“ Pshaw |. nonsense, my dear ‘fellow, 
what is ten miles ?”’ rings out the new-comer 
with astrong Hibernian accent. ‘I should 
have come before, but,I only returned from 
England yesterday. And now I am bere, 
may I atay the night?” 

Of course! only too glad to you. 
William, tell Mrs, Driscoll to have the 
chintz room, prepared for Mx, Bulwer, and 
dinner at eight o’clock served in the lesser 
dining-hall.’’. 

“Dinner! have you dined then, Valence ? 
Don’t make any alteration op my account.’” 
_ “No?’—with some hesitation—‘‘ I have 
not dined. It would have been served, I 
suppose, any way. The fact is, when I’m 
alone I generally haye my meals brought 
to me here.” 

“You are alone then i heard Mrs. West 
was at Norman House a fortnight ago; but 
I thought she would have returned to the 
castle before now.’’ 

No; she is still in England. 

“ You must miss her and the child.” 

“Not much. Mrs. Driscoll has the com- 
plete management of the household in my 
sister-in-law’s absence; and so long as they 
leave me alone I am perfectly satisfied.’’ 

John Bulwer, who has been divesting 
himself of his greatcoat and other wraps, 
for the Weather here is cold and drizzling, 
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now comes round to the fireplace, and looks 
his friend steadily in the face. 

“You are missing some one or 
Valence. Why, what have you been doing 
to yourself, old fellow, since last we met? 
I should think, from your appearance, you 
must be a couple of stone lighter.” 

“Tve not been doing anything in partic- 
ular, except think,”’ replied 
a faint smile. 

Think! You'll wear out think- 
ing. And what on earth ean you have to 
think about? You've neither wife nor 
child, and every bit of worry about the 
management of the estate is taken off your 
hands by that fellow Lomax.” - 

“T know it. is. Perhaps it would 
well if it were not. We have been making 
up the books lately, and how much do you 
suppose the land yielded during the past 
twelve months, Bulwer?” 

know how much it ought to yield. 

“ Five hundred and some odd pounds?’ 

“Impossible, Valence! You are joking, 
or there must be some mismanagement 
somewhéte. And yet Lomax seems te 
know what he is about.” 

“Tt'is no fault of his ; it’s the poverty of 
thé soil. We ought to drain, and dress, 
‘and stb-soil, and give it ‘a dozen other ad- 
vantages, which I can’t afford to undertake. 
So it must go on as it i. It’s Ineky my 
wants are few.” 

“Ts it this that is worrying you?” pl 
_, “Nothing worries me—in that way, Bul- 
wer,” he adds, in a lower voice. 

““ "Phen what are you moping ‘for, Val- 
ence? I expected to find you in a flutter 
of expectation, asa bridegroom elect should 
be. 

“A bridegroom elect?” 

“Yes! Is not your marriage with: Miss 
West-Norman all but settled?” 

“T believe it is; at least her guardian, 
General Hawke, was over here last week 
talking about it, and I told him that if my 
cousin wishes to carry out her father’s in- 
tentions on our bel/alf, lam quite willing 
to fulfil my'part of the business. I could 
hardly say less than that, could 1?” 

“ Say less! Your coolness surprises me! 
Why, Valence, what ca’ you be ‘thinking 
of? A lovely girl and a large fortune are 
thrown at your head, and you say you are 
‘willing’ to take them. Why don’t you 
say ‘ delighted,’ ‘eager,’ ‘ charmed?’ ”’ 

* Because I doa’t feel it, Bulwer! The 


idea of is. distasteful me. But 
when I think of. my suffering tenants and 
impoverished. estates, I believe I have no 
right to refuse what may so greatly. benefit 
them, for the sake of indulging my own 
taste for solitude and quiet.” 

“But have your cousin’s charms no 
weight in the balance?” 

“Has she charms? know little of 
her.”’ 

You have seen her during the last j 
Have you no eyes in your head ?”.. 

“She seemed a lively, rather 
ent sort of girl to me; but I can’t say I 
noticed her much. . Young women are-not 
in my line, Bulwer. r am not at home 
with-the sex.” 

So used to think, Welenes? but am 
beginning to alter my opinions, . There 
must-be some hidden reason for this extra 
ordinary ‘apathy, on- your part. And: the 
easiest-solution.to my mind is, that there 
is another woman in the ease.” 

Lord Valence colors, and stoops down to 
kiek’ burning log-away. with his foot... 

“There isno other woman:in the case, 
Bulwer,” he answers, deliberately...” 
Bat why then do. you speak and think 
of your-cousin as you do? . It is unheard- 
ofannatural! A -beautiful girl, fall -of 
life: and . epirit, -wellborn, wellbred, and 
yours for. the asking; and you mention the 
of -marrying her with a sigh!’ 

“Bulwer, what will marriage 

me ?”” 
will bring: everything that you 
could desire.. Love, beauty; wealth and 
happiness! Whatman could want more?” 
. “T have done very well without these 
things hitherto, nor do I wish to have them 
now. To hold them for a. few. short 
months, perhaps,” he continues, dreamily, 
‘*to grow to love them, live in them, and 
then to have to give them up, to be called 
away without the power of resistance. 
Why should we heap up needless, misery 
for ourselves by beautifying a 985 we 
must leave so'soon ?”’ >» 

John Bulwer looks at his friend tor a 
moment in silence, then moves his chair 
closer to him. 

“Valence! my dear fellow, you make 
me uneasy. What is this burthen 
‘upon your mind ?” 

“ Who says that it is burthened ?” 

**No one says so, but everybody sees it. 
And I, who have been your friend for years, 
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who have so sincere an affection for you, 
your settled melancholy makes me miser- 
able. There is no good reason for it, Val- 
ence. You have youth and birth, and the 
most brilliant prospects. You should be 
the Jeading man in the county, and you are 
nothing but a stay-at-home anda book- 
worm.” 

“You think it would be more intellect- 

ual of me than to follow the hounds or to 
get up a sporting battue.”’ 
_ “Tam sure it would be more natural. 
What other young fellow of your age re- 
mains cooped up at home day after day 
with no better company than his writing- 
table and his library? Were there any 
meaning in it—’”’ 

“How do you know there is no meaning 
in 

. “Had you to do it for your daily bread, I 
should have said; but you, the first noble- 
man in the county, the representative of a 
long line of earls, the father perhaps of a 
generation that shall—”’ 

_ “Hold, Bulwer! you go a little too fast. 
No generation will come after me; I - 
the last of my race.’”’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘JI will tell you what I have never told 
to any one else, but it must be upon a prom- 
ise of the strictest secrecy. My days are 
numbered, Bulwer. I shall not live to see 
another twelvemonth ran its course, Per- 
haps now you will understand why I am 
not so very eager about making Everil 
West-Norman my widow.” 

** But—good God! I cannot believe it! 
you must be mistaken, ‘Who told you this, 
Dr. Newall?’ . 

Nol it was not Dr. Newall, though I 
believe that he knows it. Nevermind who 
it was. lt is: the truth.” 

“I do not believe it,’’ replies Bulwer, as 
he passes his handkerchief across his face. 

_ “Dying! Why, you are not ill; there is 
nothing the matter with you.” 
“No, there is nothing the matter with 
me, except what you call death. But, after 
all, what odds is it, Bulwer? Sooner or 
later we must all go. A few years can 
make no difference,” _ 

“ But this is a chimera—an hallucination 
on your part, Valence. Yor have over- 

worked yourself, and your brain is uneasy. 
I don’t wonder at your conjuring up 
fancies, shut up alone day after day in this 
ark old castle. Dear old fellow, don’t 
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speak of it any more; Miss West-Norman 
will soon lay all these ghostly . tanoles to 
rest for you.’ 

** You think I enab te marry her then, 
Bulwer?” 

** Of course! Why. not? Marriage is the 
very thing for you!’ 

“But, under the circumstances, will it 
be fair?” 

“Valence, I will not have you meutiun 
such a thing; if you knew what pain it gave 


“* Her father’s will is burthened with 80 
awkward a condition,” continues the earl, 


musingly, as though carrying out his own 
thoughts alone. ‘‘If we do not marry one 


another her fortune comes to me, nor have I 
the option of refusing it, except by seeing it 
lapse to the State. Acruel proviso for both 
of us. I must marry. her, or see her pau- 
perized,. My uncle does not even leave me 
the opportunity generous,’’.. 

“What should you have done. Mt she 
had?” 

“Can. you ask me? Do think, 
knowing what I do, that I would wrong any 
woman sufficiently to ask her to be my 
wife? But, in this instance, it becomes 
almost a necessity. I shall, at least, leave 
her in her enjoyment of her own fortune 
and my title. Thank Heaven! we are in- 
different to each other.” 

“ That seems a strange thing for. which 
to thank Heaven.” 

“Does it? She might suffer otherwise. 
Women feel these things.so much. But 
she will be her own mistress again erelong.’”’ 

“Valence, you will drive me mad if you 
persist in talking in this way,” says Bulwer, 
as he starts from his chair, and commences 
walking up and down the room. “Tell 
me, what reason haye you to anticipate 
your death? It is some old superstition 
you bave got hold of—some Banshee 
story” . 

“Tt has nothing whatever to do with the 
Banshee.” 

“* Who told you 80 then?” 

“ I told myself, Bulwer. The conviction 
lies here,’’ tapping his chest, ‘‘ more strong- 
ly impressed than it could have been by 
any living being. 1 know what is in store 
for me; aud I do not fear it. What mortal 
could say more?” 

“ You will kill, yourself. in reality if you 
encourage such absurd. son the 
other, 
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“How do I encourage them? I have 
neither sought nor courted them. They 
have comé to me of theniselves. And am 
I not ready.and willing to try Dr. Bulwer’s 
famous remedy of marriage for a dying 
man?’ he adds, with a smile. ‘‘Come, 
dear old fellow, don’t be angry with me, 
I have opened my heart to you as I have to 
no one else. Don’t make me regret my 
eonfidence.”’ 

‘Bulwer stops short, and leaning over the 
back of the earl’s chair, clasps the hand 
extended to him. As their eyes meet, Val- 
ence sees that his friend’s eyes are full of 
tears. He turns hastily away and rings the 
bell. 

They shall show you up to your room, 
Balwer, for 1 know you'll be all the happier 
fora change of clothes; and puton your 
shooting-coat and slippers, and make your- 
self Gomfortable. We'll be a pair of jolly 
bachelors te-night once wore, old boy, for 
who knows, with this terrible wedding in 
store for me, how much longer we shall be 
able to do as we like?’ And with affected 
merriment he slaps Bulwer on the back 
and dismisses him, in the custody of the 
servant, to the chintz room. 


As the door closes behind them, the light 
fades out of Valence’s eyes, and he reseats 


himself with his former air of calm 
thoughtful resignation. 

**Dear Bulwer,’’ he thinks, affectionate- 
ly, “‘how little he kndége—he. imagines! 
The mysteries I revel in are sealed books 
tohim. His eyes see nothing but the outer 
world through whith we are passing, Is 
he the happier, I wonder, for being blind! 
Could I give np the companionship which 
has been my solace for sd long?” 

Here Lord Valence pauses and turns his 
head towards his shoulder. ‘ Nu!’ he con- 
tinues quietly, as though he were answer- 
ing some one. ‘‘ You know thatI could 
not. Iam yours—soul and body—no one 
sball come between us! 

“ And yet this girt—whom Bulwer de- 
scribes so full of life and spirite—ought 1 
to make her my wife without a knowledge 
of the fact? Will my close company—my 
daily presence, blanch her cheek—unnerve 
—enfeeble her? Will she be cognizant of 
the mystery that surrounds me, and be- 
come frightened of it, and of myself? No! 
I will take care of that—they will take care 
of it! For the short time we are together 
I must make her happy and leave her— 


ignorant! There is no need that she should 
know! She would not comprehend! She 
is a butterfly, and, like more than half the 
world enjoys the flowers without thinking 
of the honey at their hearts. I will not-be . 
the one to disturb her serenity.”’ 

Then he rises with a sigh and seats him- 
self before the writing-table. The after- 
noon dusk is settling quickly down on the 
surrounding objects aud makes it difficult 
for him to see clearly. Yethe draws a 
clasped book from one of the drawers, and 
opening it, begins to write: 

* * * * 

chimera! An hallucination! That 
is what my best friend calls the unalterable 
conviction that is stamped upon my mind, 


that I shall not be here long. And I have 
no answer for his unbelief except the inner 
eensciousness that I am right. I might 
distrust another face—another voice. I 
cannot give the lie to my own spirit. Spirit! 
For how many years have I been striving 
tofathom the mystery of that wonderful 
word, Spirit! to find out what it is—by 
what laws it is governed—-whence it comes 
—and where it goes! Bulwer spoke of the 
Banshee! The first time the possibility of 
communication with the unseen world was 
presented to my mind was through that 
old superstition. I remember how my 
Irish nurse, Kathleen, alarmed me by her 
tales; and how, after hearing them, I used 
to shrink shudderingly beneath the bed- 
clothes, afraid to open my eyes in the.dark 
lest they should encounter the forerunner 
of misfortune to our house. I heard the 
servants speak of it again when my poor 
father died. I was a mere lad at the time, 
and could not bear to go about the corri- 
dors alone during his long illness, although 
I was ashamed to say so. I thought that 
if I once saw the spirit of the Banshee, un- 
der whatever shape, I could never survive 
it. My father grew worse, For weeks he 
was confined to his bed, unable to move 
hand or foot. One night 1 had gone to rest 
with my little brother—Arthur, who passed 
from us three years ago—when I was awak- 
ened by the sound of some one drawing 
back the curtains at the foot of the bed. 
I looked up sleepily. There stood my 
father—my father who had not left, his 
room nor walked for a month past—clad in 
his dressing-ggwa and with a smile upon 
his face. The sight chased all 1ay drowsi- 


ness away. 
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Rather? called out es 
in bed. ‘QO! father! I am so glad that 
you are better.’ 

** He looked at me; no 
his lips, but from their movement I could 
see that they wena! the — 

‘ Good-by. 

** *Good-by,’ Lechoed, good-by 
but as I spoke the words he vanished. 
Some brightness that had lit up the room 
went out, and all was dark again, and some 
one was tapping at my door... L leapt out 
of bed and opened it. Dr. Newall stood 
outside. 

regret to tell you—’ he commenced, 
but I interrupted him. +. 

here to tell me so himself,’ - 

Our good friend Newall taken 
aback. ‘Of whom are-you- speaking,-my 
dear? I-came to. break the sad news to 
poe ins gent pant 

dead. I know it,’ He 
said good-by tome” 

**¥You must be dreaming, ehild.  -This 
grief has made you feverish. . The earh has 
never left: his’ couch, and I have. 
beside him all the night.’ ; 

Indeed I have seen. him, dostor,? a 
‘He stood justthere 
and smiled ‘at me, and I for 
elas time? 

Dir Newall-evidently thonght I aia ast 
know what I was talking about. . ... 

“Come with me, dear boy,” he said, 
soothingly, ‘‘and -see where your dear 
father-lies in his last 

“I followed him- mechanically, and. in 
wnother moment stood - beside the corpse. 

face was colorless; the eyes- were 
closed and sunken; the mouth drawn, as 
though with pain: I vegarded the sight 
for a few minutes. dumbly.. 
is at peace, my ‘child,’ sald Dr 
Newall, who misinterpreted my silence for 
emotion, ‘All-his troubles are -over; he 
will sleep = till the Resurrection 
day. 

dy; for the mystery which L-eould not fath- 
om made me petulant; ‘he was in my 
room but a moment ago, smiling and hap- 
py: Let me go back to him, Dr. Newall. 
This is not my father. Let me Age 

and speak to him again.’ 

“The good doctor thought that enzisty 
and distress had affected my brain, and 
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insisted. watching the. re- 
mainder of the night with me... But it was 
futile;~my father did not again appear, 
and.when the morning dawned, and I 
passed through the silent, darkened corri- 
dors of the castle, I felt that, whether he 
still existed or not, life must henceforth 
hold a blank for me, which-could be filled 
with communion with no other created be- 
ing. Butlwould not go near the corpse 
again, nor recognize it-even.as part.of the 
parent whose Joss 1 lamented; and as each 
night came round,.I lay awake. hour after 
hour,.longing to see his face once more, 
and having the opportunity of telling him 
all I. had, suffered. at his disappearance 
from, among.us.. Many will wonder that I 
was not afraid to hold such. vigils (for I 
was bat. fourteen years. old.at the time); 
but no one.can wonder more than I did 
myself. -The strangest part. of this mystery 
to me-was that it had robbed me of all 
fear. -I, who. had. shivered: at the mere 
mention: of the unknown. Banshee, now 
lay, night after night, longing, hoping, 
praying that Imight again see the appari- 
tion of my father. . It was the remembrance 
of .this fact that led me, years afterwards, 
to the conviction that it is ignorance alone 
that makes-us call such visitations. super- 
natural; for I argued that if. such a thing 
is possible, what could be more: natural 
than that a paregt who. has passed. away 
from earth should revisit. his child, ora 
child thirst: to look.once more .upon the 
kind face of its-parent?: To. those who are 
happily unconscious of the yearning which 
paceeeds. bereavement to reclaim what we 
have lost, even by .a passing glimpse, a 
touch, a whisper—the intense anxicty of 
the survivor to penetrate the darkness that 
envelops mortal sight and sense, and catch 
some sign, however. faint, that those we 
mourn still live—it is useless to.epeak of a 
love that casts out fear. The words would 
hold:‘no meaning for them. They would 
shrink back aghast at the idea of anything 
so horrible as communion with the dead, 
and be-incapable of believing there are 
souls. who would. boldly penetrate the 
darkest caves of Erebus, like Orpheus in 
search. of Eurydice, could they thereby 
gain speech or knowledge of their wale 
spirits gone before. 

“Thad always bean.e. reserved. and: 
turn boy, and I mourned my father more 
deeply than the world gave me credit for. ~ 
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He never reappeared to me; but, though I 
said nothing about it, I knew, I felt that 
he was near me, in solitude and company, 
trying to speak, to communicate his wish- 
es, and yet unable to do so, 

“This idea took a fast hold upon my 
mind; and no books claimed my interest 
80 deeply as those that gave me any infor; 
mation on the subject. My brother and I 
were brought up at the castle, under the 
charge of atutor, [am not aware that I 
was more averse to learning than most jads 
of my age; but all my playtime was passed 
in reading such works as those of Sweden- 
borg and Mesmer, until my mind became 
absorbed by the exciting topics of which 
they treated, and I longed to test for my- 
self the marvels they spoke of as true, 
One by one, I gave up all the healthy ou® 
door pursuits I had once enjoyed. I went 
through the tasks that were appointed me 
mechanically; but all my spare thoughts 
were given to one absorbing idea—how 
could I speak with my father again? I 
knew that he still existed. Religion and 
my own, sense taught me to believe so 
much; the only doubt seemed to be wheth- 
er between his dwelling-place and mine a 
gulf was fixed, which neither could pass 
oyer in order to communicate with the 
other, Yetfrom the earliest ages spirits 
had, appeared and spoke with men, and by 
what law should that which has once been 
cease to be? One day I ventured to make 
this remark to my tutor. He received it 
with scorn. 

is true,’ he said ‘that the mention 

of spirits communing with men oceurs 
upon almost every other page of Holy 
Writ; but you cannot take it as any proof 
they can still do so. Remember that what 
you allude to occurred in the Bible.’ 
__* *In the Bible,’ I answered. ‘Is the 
Bible a place, an age, another world, that 
you speak of the deeds recorded there as 
though they had no reference to our hu- 
manity? Is it not rather a record of what 
our fellow-creatures did before us? And 
who is there bold enough to assert that 
God has changed the laws of nature since 
that time? or that the world no longer 
needs. the help, instruction or counsel that 
was afforded to it then? 

** ‘All this may be true,’ replied my tutor, 
uneasily; ‘ but any idea of an established 
communion between the living and the 
dead is but a remnant of the superstition 
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of the darkened. ages, which has been 
cleared away by the light of the Gospel.’ 

“ ‘And yet when its rays were clearest— 
when the God-Man hung on Calvary—these 
remnants of superstition left their graves 
(or were supposed to do so), and went into 
the city, and appeared unto many.’ 

“* That was a miracle.’ 

“And by whose command have 
ceased? Who drew the line between the 
time when they should and should not be?” 

«This is. utter folly,’ cried) my tutor. 
‘Ieannet argue with you on the subject 
any more.’ . 

“And I never gave: him the opportanity 
to do so. From that’ day my lips were 
sealed to every human being on the <— 
tery that engrossed my mind. . 

“Arrived at the age of: eighteen, I was 
sent abroad to travel. I visited France, 
Italy, Germany and Spain by turns, and it 
was in the: last-named country. first be- 
came aware I possessed powers which made 
me, different from the common race of 
men, 
“ But the dusk Le ean. 
more, I could not have traced these lines 
had not my fingers been guided by an in- 
visible agency apart from. my own will. 
Already through the fast-deseending gloom, 
I can trace the outline of impalpable shapes 
that gather round me and urge me to de- 
sist. My brain is weary; I have thought 
enough for one day. I will follow the 
counsel of my guides, and seek Bulwer.” 

. In another half hour the young men are 
seated together in a small octagon-shaped 
rooin, before a plain but excellent dinner. 
There is nothing weird or anholy-looking 
about the “lesser dining-hall,” as it is 
termed, Like the rest of the castle, its 
furniture is did: and faded; but it is well- 
lighted and well-warmed, and. the bright 
wainscoting that reaches half way up the 
walls is relieved by a crimson paper on 
which hang portraits of the earl’s ances- 
tors... Bulwer is in high spirits—too high, 
perhaps, to be natural—bat his late cuon- 
versation with Valence has left a most de- 
pressing effect upon his mind, which over- 
strained mirth may cover though it cannot 
disperse. He does not fear for his friend’s 
life. Valence, though delicate in appear 
ance, enjoys most equable health; but a 
deeper, darker horror is. oppressing him— 
one which, spite of reasoning, has ob- 
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truded itself more than once of late years 
on his mind—that, either through study or 
disappointment, or some mysterious hered- 
itary cause, the earl’s brain is giving way. 
The idea is too terrible; he does not dare 
to entertain it, so he talks and laughs 
hilariously, and gives such a comical ac- 
count of his late adventures in England, 
that Valence is drawn out of himself, and 
appears for the time almost as bright as 
his companion. He alludes cheerfully to 
his projected visit to Norman House, on 
the occasion of his cousin attaining her 
majority; engages Bulwer to accompany 
him there, and be his best man under the 
trying circumstances that will probably 
follow it. ‘For, though the marriage is 
not absolutely settled,’ he says, in conclu- 
sion, “unless Everil West-Norman posi- 
tively refuses to have me, I don’t see Toy 
way out of it.” 

*‘And a very good thing for you that you 
can’t,’”’ replies Bulwer. “I have more re- 
spect for your uncle’s sense and foresight 
at this present moment, Valence, than I 
ever had before. He saw what a lazy fel- 
low you were, and that nothing short of 
necessity would make you do what is best 
for you.” 

“I have been so accustomed to be ‘ done 
for,’ you know. I suppose I have been 
spoiled between them. Since Arthur left 
us, my sister-in-law has taken the whole 
management of Castle Valence off my 
hands.’’ 

“ Will Mrs. West continue to live here 
after your marriage ?” 

“Of course! Where should she go 
to?” 

‘*] am sorry to hear that, Valence. It is 
a plan that has often been tried, and never 
answers. Married people should live by: 
themselves.” 

“JT have never considered the subject 
seriously, but I don’t think the argument 
holds good in all cases. Ordinary married 
people perhaps are better alone. Squab- 
bling is apt te make itself heard through 
modern walls, and an eight-roomed house 
is not more than enough for two. But in 
an old place like this it is so different. 
There is room here for half a dozen fami- 
lies to live without meeting. And Miss 
West-Norman would be very lonely here 
all by herself.”’ 

Bulwer laughs. 

“Yes! I should think Miss. West-Nor- 
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man would; but your wife will surely have 
your company, Valence ?” 

He shrinks from the idea. 

“No! Bulwer, no! or at the best, very 
little of it. I have lived so long alone— 
have been so used to solitude and my own 
thoughts, that the very idea of mixing in 

company is distasteful tome. I could not 
doit. Itis the one thing my cousin must 
not ask of me. She may have everything 
that I possess, except—” 

* Yourself,” says Bulwer, bluntly. 
“* Well, if that is the bargain you intend to 
make with ‘her, I should imagine, from 
what I know of Miss West-Norman, that 
she would be very likely to refuse you, 
even though she lost her fortune by it.’’ 

**She would not be the happier for its 
being otherwise,” replies Valence, seri- 
ously. 

“Nonsense! you would both be the hap- 
pier. Her company—her bright girlish 
ways—her very willfulness, would charm 
you out of your dull old-world fancies— 
your gloomy speculations—until you did 
not know yourself. Were I your doctor, 
Valence, my prescription for you should 
be, six months with Miss West-Norman, 
and without Mrs. West.” 

“* Why do you make Agatha’s absence a 
proviso?—what harm should she do us? 
Her consideration makes her very quiet in 
my presence; but apart from me I hear 
she is all life and gayety.’’ 

“She is ‘all things to all men,’” says 
Bulwer, dryly. ‘‘I don’t want to offend 
you, Valence, but I mistrust Mrs. West. 
She is not the friend to you that you sup- 
pose. ” 

The ear! colors. 

“What proof have you of that?” 

“None, except what you call an ‘inner 
consciousness.’ But she is not of the order 
of women to be trusted. She is too soft— 
too suave—too self-cuntained. Her atten- 
tions to you are dictated not by affection, 
but self-interest. She does not speak the 
same of you behind your back that she 
does to your face. I am sorry to wound 
you, Valence, but this is my firm convic- 
tion.” 

“You wrong her,” says the earl, quietly. 
“T have higher evidence than you can 
give me of her sincerity. And if it were 
only for poor Arthur's sake, she has a 
claim on me. Her child will probably 
succeed to the title.” 
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“God forbid!’ cries Bulwer. “And 
you, I suppose, imbue her with that idea,’’ 

“Everybody knows that he is heir-pre- 
sumptive. And yet, with all this, no one 
could be more anxious to forward or se- 
cure my interests than Agatha. Is she not 
the best of friends with Everil West-Nor- 
man? And yet you call her selfish !’’ 

“Anyway, I trust that when there is a 
countess to take care of Castle Valence, 
you will dispense with the services of your 
sister-in-law.” 

‘Bulwer! nothing will ever part Agatha 
and me. There is a bond between us, un- 
known to the world, which forbids our 
separation. So long as I live, my house 
must continue to be hers; after my death, 
my widow must do as she pleases.” 

“A bond between you! Good heavens, 
Valence! I hope you haven’t been com- 
mitting yourself by a promise. Mrs. West 
has her own jointure. There is no neces- 
sity you should continue to support her 
now.” 

“Let us drop the subject, Bulwer. I 
could not explain it to you, if I would. 
Let us have the wine carried to the study; 
I have one or two things I wish to show 
you there.” 

They leave the dining-room, and are 
once more in the earl’s own apartment. 
A piano stands in one corner of it; and 
after the young men have smoked and 
talked a while, Valence slips away from 
Bulwer, and seats himself before the in- 
strument. For a few moments he is silent; 
then his hands wander over the keys and 
he commences to play—first in slow meas- 
ure and with an uncertain touch, as though 
considering what should come next, but 
then warming with his subject, he dashes 
into a stream of melody, now gay, now 
plaintive, but never showing any signs of 
fatigue or interruption. 

Bulwer sits entranced. Although no 
musician, he is passionately fond of music, 
and recognizes the works of most com- 
posers as soon as he hears them. But 
Valence’s performance puzzles him. 

First he thinks he has got hold of Bee- 
thoven; then comes a movement that re- 
minds him of Mozart; and finally a soft 
seductive melody that can have been con- 
ceived by no brain but that of Mendels- 
sohn. 

Every moment he thinks his friend will 
stop; a dozen times has inquiry been on 
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the tip of his own tongue; stiil the earl 
plays on—now dreamily, like a lover sigh- 
ing out his pain; then with a superb crash 
of chords that herald a martial march, and 
die away in funeral notes that remind 
Bulwer painfully of the omen of his own > 
death which he confided to him before 
dinner. 

“Valence! my dear fellow! what are 
you playing ?”’ he says, as he rises abruptly 
and crosses to the instrument, “ Whose 
march is that? I never heard it before.” 

He places his hand upon his shoulder 
as he speaks, and looks into hisface. The 
earl’s fingers still move languidly about 
the keys, but his eyes are closed. 

“Valence! Valence!’ shaking him. 
“Why, what is this? Are you playing in 
your sleep ?”’ 

The earl opens his eyes and gazes at 
him in a dazed half-conscious sort of 
manner, 

“ Have I been playing?” he says, with 
an air of the most profound ignorance. 

“ Have you been playing? Have you not 
been playing, you mean, for the last hour 
and ahalf! Do you mean to say that you 
are not aware of it?” 

* Let us have a search for those prints I 
spoke to you about,” replies Lord Valence, 
in a tone of vexation, as he moves from 
the piano. “I am sure you will admire 
them; they are equal to anything of Ho- 
garth’s.’”” And his friend, though puzzled 
beyond measure at his manner and his 
reticence, understands that he wishes no 
further reference to be made to the sub- 
ject of the music. 


CHAPTER VY. 
YOU UNDERSTAND ME?’ 


Mrs. West and Captain Staunton are 
strolling in the shrubberies of Norman 
House together. ‘“‘ Naughty fellow you 
are, to be here again so soon,” the widow 
is saying, playfully, as we come upon them. 

“TI am very sorry,” the young man 
stammers, “‘but I thought—I understood 
from your letter of yesterday that you ex- 
pected me here to-day.” 

“O, I was not thinking of myself. How 
could you suppose 80? Dear Lady Russell 
is one of my best friends; the kindness I 
have received from her is unspeakable. 
Your company would be always welcome 
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to me, Captain Staunton, if only for her 
sake. 

‘“Thank you. But I hope, then, you 
were not allading t6 Miss West-Norman— 

'“* Now @id I allude to any one? How 
you mén jump at conclusions. I said you 
were naughty to come bere so often. So 
you are! You mustn’t trifle with my dear 
little cousin’s heart, you know. I could 
not allow it.” 

“Trifle! How can you use such a word 
in connection with her? When you know, 
too—you must have guessed my feelings! 
If there is any danger in this frequent in- 
tercourse, Mrs. West, it twill only recoil 
upon myself.” 

Mrs. West shakes her head mischievously. 
“T don’t know that.” 

' Js it possible! Do you mean to tell 
me—” 

“JT mean to tell you nothing, Captain 
Staunton; in fact, I have nothing to tell 
you. Only that dear Everil being without 
father or mother, and I standing in the 
position of one of her nearest female con- 
nections (and I think I may add, her most 
intimate friends), I fee] myself called upon 
in a measure to caution you—” 

“Against permitting myself to entertain 
any hopes respecting her. There is no 
need, Mrs. West. I am perfectly aware of 
my Own shortcomings and the inequality 
between us.”’ 

Mrs. West turns round on the shrubbery 
path to look at bim. 

“Are you blind in earnest, or are you 
only pretending to be blind? Pretending, 
I should say. My experience of men has 
not led me to credit them with so much 
modesty where a woman is concerned.”’ 

“Am I modest?” he says, eagerly. 
“Do you really think she likes me? At 
one time I was bold enough to imagine it 
myself; but lately—’ 

“Lately she has been capricious and 
changeable, and’ you take that for a sign of 
indifference. O dear! at the very best, 
how ignorant you men are! And that is 
what has made you relax in your atten- 
tion’ to her?” 

“*T have been ed as constantly as 
before.” 

**But made no way, and she sees it. 
Poor dear Everil! No wonder she is 


piqued at your behaviour.” 
The young man walks by her side for a 
few moments in silence, thoughtfully pull- 
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ing his mustgche. He is tall, and dark, 
and well-looking; a good specimen of an 
English officer, and to those who do not 
look below the surface, of an English gen- 
tleman. But whatever virtues Maurice 
Staunton may possess, he has one great 
fault, the love of self. He would sell his 
own mother if he could gain anything by 
it. 

“You are raising very presumptuous 
thoughts in my breast,’’ he says, after a 
short pause; “which I have. never dared 
before to hope might be realized. But 
even supposing what you say is true—that 
Miss West-Norman really does regard me 
with some feeling that is not entirely in- 
difference—” 

(“Indifference! O you poor silly men!” 
cries the widow, par parenthese.) 

“—— have I not heard a rumor of her 
engagement to her cousin, Lord Valence ?”’ 

“A rumor! Yes; that is just what you 
must have heard! Now I put it to you 
candidly, Captain Staunton: have you ever 
seen or heard the least sign or whisper of 
such a thing from Miss West-Norman 
herself?” 

“7 cannot say I have.” 

*“No; and she would be the first to in- 
dignantly deny even the probability of it. 
Now I will be open with you. . I think, in 
our present relations and considering all 
things, L owe it to you to be open.” 

are very good, Mrs. West.’ 

“Not at all, Ido it for my dear Everil’s 
sake more than for your own. I tell you 
so plainly. But with respect to this report. 
It has a certain foundation; Everil’s late 
father having been most anxious that when 
she came of age a marriage should be ar- 
rangéd between herself and poor. fom 
Valence.” 

* Leaving the fulfilment optional ?” 

“Of course. Who could foree a girl in 
this century into a marriage against her 
will? And Everil. is very unlike the gen- 
erality of girls. She would not brook con- 
trol, especially in an affaire du ceur.’’ 

“And her money is left to her uncondi- 
tionally ?” 

“Well, not exactly; at least (but I am 
sadly ignorant about. money matters, you 
know, Captain Staunton)—I believe that 
in the event of her not marrying her cous- 
in, a portion of it will (or rather I should 
say, would) lapse from her to him, if there 
were any chance of the earl’s accepting it.” 
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“People are not usually slow in accept- 
ing money,” observes Staunton, ‘thoughit- 
fully. 

“Ah! if you knew dear Valence as I do, 
you wouldn’t have made that remark, ye 
replies the widow. 

“Is heso far above the weaknesses of 
human nature, then ?” 

‘“*He is perfect—simply perfect,’’ she 
says, enthusiastically. ‘If you could only 
see him in his own home—among his books 
—his writings! He is so learned—so clever 
—and with it all, so good!’ 

“T am afraid 1 shall have no ehance 
against such a paragon.” 

** Now, Captain Staunton, if you talk like 
that we shall quarrel. I only mentioned 
it to prove to you how unlikely he would 
be to take advantage of his uncle’s will. 
Do you think he would rob that poor child 
of her money, or marry her against her 
inclination? Never! And why should he, 
when he has his own beautiful castle in 
Ireland, and everything that he could 
desire ?”’ 

_ * But perhaps he may desire Miss West- 
Norman into the bargain !’’ 

“And you think she would take him? 
You think that, just for the sake of be- 
coming a countess, she would trample on 
her own heart in this way, by refusing to 
become your—but I must say no more. I 
see you have not yet made up your mind 
upon the subject. I am disappointed in 
you, Captain Staunton!” And the widow, 
drawing her light mantle about her, puts 
a wider distance between herself and her 
companion. 

““ Mrs. West, indeed you misunderstand 
me. I have no higher, greater hope than 
of making myself agreeable to Miss West- 
Norman. But how can I be so presumpt- 
uous as to enter the lists against so power- 
ful an opponent as the Earl of Valence ?”’ 

“T tell you she will not marry him.” — 

** Has she been asked ?” 

‘She has been asked, and she has re- 
fused; why, I could inform you if I chose, 
but I do not choose. Iam not going to lay 
bare the secrets of my dear cousin’s heart 
to you, perhaps to be made game of.” 

“How fearfully you wrong me! The 
hints you have so kindly given are, in my 
estimation, only too good to be true; but 
in my miserable position, with but the 
paltry pittance allowed me by government 
to subsist upon, how could I wrong her, or 


any woman, by asking her to share so un- 
enviable a lot ?” 

°“ What, with her large fortune 2” 

‘But you'say she will lose it.” 

Dear, dear! How you do turn afd 
twist my meanings. I never said anything 
of the sort. A part of it may lapse to her 
cousin, but he will never take it. He is 
far too generous—too noble! Besides, 
whom has he to inherit it?” 

“* He will doubtless marry.”’ 

“Never! Why, Captain Staunton—but 
mind, this is a great secret; I would not 
breathe a word of it to any living soul ex- 
cept yourself. 1 would give my life (what 
worth is my life to any one now my poor 
Arthur has left me!) to think that dear 
Valence would marry and be happy. But 
it will never be. His health precludes it. 
He would only leave another poor creature 
as lonely and miserable as I am!’ And up 
goes the cambric flag of distress to Mrs. 
West's dry eyes. 

“Do you mean to say that he is ill ?” 

“Dangerously ill! Wasting away day 
by day; no caré can arrest it. My best 
friend—my dear brother! What shall Ido 
when he is gone?” 

“* Does Miss West-Norman know this ?”’ 

“ No one knows it except myself and the 
doctor who has attended him from child- 
hood. He sees it. He has tried every 
remedy he can think of without success. 
But the disease is beyond cure. It lies 
here,” says Mrs. West, in a tone of awe, 
as she touches her forehead. 

“By Jove! how awkward!” 
Captain Staunton. 

wouldn’t condemn her—would 
you, even if’she wished it ?—to such a fate. 
And all her feelings are averse to it.. She 
declares, even Without knowing this, that 
sooner than marry him she would die.” 

**You make me very happy by what you 
tell me,” says Maurice Staunton. 

‘*There is some one coming! one last 
word! Next month she comes of age, and 
her guardians will call on her for a decision 
respecting this matter. If she has no good 
reason before then to suppose that the 
man she cares for loves her in return, she 
might be influenced—Do you understand 
me?” 

“Ido. I will take care that, as far as I 
am concerned, she shall know all that she 
can wish. Thank you 80 much. If I am 
ever happy enough—’ 
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** Hush! I hear their voices. It is she 
and Alice Mildmay. (Staunton! beware 
of that girl and Miss Strong. I hate them 
both.) Ah, Everil, my darling,’ as the 
girls appear round the winding shrubbery 
path, ‘‘where have you been? Captain 
Staunton and I have been having sucha 
flirtation here all by ourselves. Now don’t 
you be jealous, you silly thing!’ 

Miss West-Norman greets the visitor 
rather coldly than otherwise. There has 
been a great struggle going on in her heart 
since the conversation she held with her 
guardians in the library. Every one of her 
possessions, of which she thought so lightly 
before, seems to grow dearer and more 
valuable to her day by day, until she some- 
times feels as though she could bear any- 
thing sooner than separation from them, 
But then she has become conscious of the 
existence of another feeling, which was 
but in embryo when the possibility of pov- 
erty was placed before her, but which 
strengthens with each passing hour, and 
does fierce battle with the pride of wealth. 
And the woman in her frowns at being 
taken at a disadvantage, and, makes her 
look- with suspicion on the person who 
threatens to have the power to rob her, 
through the weakness of her own heart, 
of everything she prizes most. And in 
consequence her manner towards Maarice 
Staunton has become haughty and re- 
served, and sometimes petulant, though 
love makes her do penance for all her 
naughtinesses as soon as they are separated 
again. 

“How do you do, Captain Staunton? 
We have been down to the end of the 
park, Agatha, to gather primroses. Have 
we not got a quantity? The chancel is to 
be decorated with them to-morrow.” 

‘You take too much trouble about that 
church, Everil. Why, where are you off 
to now?” as the girls pass them without 
stopping, and proceed towards the house. 

“ Up to the vestry to leave the flowers.” 


“Surely a servant might take them—or | 


perhaps Miss Mildmay. Cannot you stay 
with us instead, Everil ?’’ 


“No, thank you. We prefer to do it. 


ourselves,” 
** When shall you be back again ?”’ 
“Very soon. Iam going to punt across 
the lake to pick up my riding-whip, I 
threw it in for Charley, and the little 
wretch wouldn’t bring it out. . Such base 


ingratitude! If I have whipped that dog 
once with that riding-whip, I have whipped 
him fifty times, and yet he wouldn’t even 
look in the direction in which it floated.’’ 
And with a laugh and a nod she has left 
them. 

** Doesn’t look much as though she want- 
ed me to make more way,”’ grumbles Cap- 
tain Staunton. 

“ Nonsense! it is your part to follow her.” 

** But how can I leave you?” 

“Run after her at once, and insist upon 
carrying those ridiculous primroses, and I 
will stroll quietly down to the lake and 
meet you there.’’ 

How considerate you are,” 

“Tf you don’t go at once they will be 
out of sight.’’ 

**I shall never be able to repay you; 
but if Ican—”’ 

She waves him away from her, and he 
obeys the motion of her hand. 

**Repay me!” she thinks, as she looks 
after the retreating trio. ‘‘ The best pay- 
ment you can give me is to succeed. If 
you fail, it will be my part to pay you.” 

She lingers about the banks of the lake 
for, perhaps, twenty minutes before the 
party from the church appear again. 
When they do, she perceives that Alice 
Mildmay and Captain Staunton are walk- 
ing on in front together, while Miss West- 
Norman loiters some way behind, swing- 
ing the empty basket by the handle. 

“She would not let me carry the prim- 

roses for her, after all,’’ the young man 
says in explanation, as they approach the 
spot where the widow is waiting to receive 
them, 
“Why should [?” exclaims Everil, pass- 
ing to the boathouse; “it was no weight, 
and I like to do my commissions for my- 
self,” 

“‘Ah, my dear, you are very independent 
now,” says the widow; “ but you’ll find as 
you go through life that this world isa very 
dreary place for us poor women, unless we 
have some one to carry our burthens for 

“When I do, I’ll get a donkey to carry 
them,” replies the girl, bluntly. “ Here, 
Masters,”’ to a working gardener, ‘‘ go and 
fetch the key of the boathouse. I want 
the punt out.” 

“ Mr. Barrett isn’t at home to-day, miss,’’ 
says the man, with a touch of his cap. 
‘** He’s gone to the grain market.” 
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Will She Marry Him? 


“But he basn’t taken the key of the 
boathouse with him, surely ?”’ 

**O no, miss! but he’s very particular, is 
Mr. Barrett, about the keys being meddled 
with while he’s away; and I’ve heard him 
give particular orders concerning the punt, 
miss, as it’s not to be took out again till 
he’s looked to it himself.” 

Any one who watched Miss West-Nor- 
man at this moment might see the angry 
sparkle with which she invariably receives 
‘anything like an attempt at coercion flash 
into her eyes at the gardener’s speech. 

**Not to be taken out again! Absurd 
nonsense! Have you nut just heard me 
say that I intend to use it?’ 

* Yes, miss—of course, miss—and if Mr. 
Barrett was here; but there’s only Mrs. 
Barrett at home at present, and—” 

**O! pray take my most respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Barrett,’”’ interrupts the 
heiress, with mock courtesy, “ and tell her 
that as I desire to punt across the lake, if 
she will be so exceedingly good as to per- 
mit me to have the use of my own keys, to 
open my own boathouse, to procure my 
own punt—Go at once!’ she continues, 
authoritatively, changing her tone like a 
flash of lightning, ‘‘and bring those keys 
to me here, or I will report you for neglect 
of duty.” 

“I’m sure I would rather be the poorest 
-creature in the land and my own mistress,”’ 
she says, as the man disappears upon his 
errand, and she begins to pace up and 
down the grass, ‘‘than submit to be or- 
dered about, and argued with, and advised 
by a lot of gardeners, and stablemen, and 
-old fogies. But I know who is at the bot- 
tom of this. I’m sure it is from something 
that General Hawke has said or done that 
Barrett has presumed to issue any order 
about the punt. I have never been re- 
fused the keys of the boathouse before.’’ 

“Ah! wealth has its drawbacks,” sighs 
Mrs. West. 

“Itis not wealth; it is youth and de- 
pendence that have drawbacks. But I 
shall be twenty-one next month, thank 
Heaven.”’ 

“And will be able to choose in all things 
for yourself,’’ says her cousin, soothingly. 

A shade passes across Everil’s brow; re- 
membrance has returned to her. She sighs 
and turns away to meet the gardener, who 

. comes running back with the bunch of 
_ Tusty keys in his hand. 
23 


“ Unlock the boathouse.” 

Masters has been too much alarmed by 
her former manner to make any further 
objections, and the next moment she 
has dived into the muddy place with 
him, leaving the rest of the party on the 
bank, 

‘Here is the punt. Put the dog in, and 
give me the pole; it’s in the right-hand 
corner,” 

“IT can’t say I feel quite easy about it, 
iniss,” continues the gardener; ‘‘ for when 
the general was here the other day he 
came down and had a look at the boats, 
and—” 

But what the general did or said after he 
looked at the boats Miss West-Norman 
never hears, for as soon as that uncongen- 
ial title strikes on her ear she digs ber pole 
viciously against the boathouse wail, and 
with a long vigorous push drives herself 
into the water. Luckily for her, the lake 
is considerably narrower at this end than 
in any other portion, and as she emerges 
from the boathouse she finds herself almost 
within reach of her friends upon the 
bank. 

“Are you goiug to be so cruel as to go 
all alone ?”’ says Captain Staunton. 

“By no means! I have my Charley, 
who would be better company than most 
Christians, if he would only fetch out 
riding-whips that are thrown in for his edi- 
fication.” 

“Are you sure yon will find it, Everil ?” 
says Mrs. West; “is it worth all this 
trouble ?” 

**Quite so. It’s the seaweed whip with 
the coral handle guardy gave me on my 
last birthday. I weuldn’t lose it for the 
world. Bah! how wet my feet are. ‘This 
punt’s half full of water.” 

“You wont leave the young lady, sir, 
will you?” says Masters in a whisper to 
Maurice Staunton. “I don’t think the 
punt’s quite safe-like, though 1 know she 
wouldn’t stand my telling her of it.’”’ 

** Good heavens! you don’t mean to say 
so. Miss Mildmay, Mrs. West! persuade 
her to come back to land. The buat’s not 
water-tight.”” And indeed as he speaks it 
is very evident the punt is filling. 

“TI believe this boat’s going down,” says 
Everil, coolly, as she lifts one foot and 
then the other out ef the water that reach- 
es up to her ankle. ’ 

Everil, my dear, for Heaven’s sake, 
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come back!’ exclaims Mrs. West. ‘The 
gardener says it isn’t safe.” 

“*O Everil, Everil, you will be drowned !’”’ 
screams Alice Mildmay. 

“Miss West-Norman, let me entreat you,” 
calls out Captain Staunton. 

“She’s a-filling as fast as ever she can 
fill, miss,”’ interposes the gardener. 

“O, I do wish you would not all speak 
to me at once!’’ cries the girl, impatiently. 
“Stand back, please, will you, I am going 
to jump.” And planting her pole upon 


the bank, she gives a leap from the boat to 
the shore. She gains it, that is to say, she 
reaches land, but the slippery grassy foot- 
ing gives way beneath her weight and 
She tries to regain her 
Captain Staunton at- 


throws her down. 
feet, but cannot. 
tempts to raise her. 

“No; don’t touch me, please. Leave 
mealone fora minute. I’ve hurt my foot.” 

“Have you sprained it, dear?’ says 
Alice; “ what a pity!’ 

“Never mind so long as she is safe. My 
dear Everil, what an escape you have had!’ 

But she attends to neither. 

“Don’t fetch out Charlie,” she says, 
with a hysterical laugh, to the gardener, 
who wants to rescue the dog before the 
punt has completely filled. ‘Let the little 
brate swim. He wouldn’t fetch out my 
whip. He shall fetch out himself. Agatha, 


give me your arm. I want to try if I can 
stand.” 
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She does try and fails. The color for- 
sakes her cheek with pain, and she sinks 
back upon the grass again helpless. 

“I’ve sprained my ankle; there’s no 
mistake about that. Alice, would you 
mind going up to the house and asking 
them to send down the garden-chair for 
me? I shall never be able to walk.” 

“Let me go!’ says Captain Staunton, 
eagerly. 

But the widow winks him down. __. 

**We will both go, Everil, and see that 
everything is prepared for your conofort. 
Captain Staunton will attend to you till 
the chair arrives.”’ 

“‘No! don’t you leave me, Agatha,” the 
heiress is saying; but Mrs, West is out of 
hearing, or pretends to be, before the sen- 
tence is concluded. 

Then Captain Staunton draws near, dan- 
gerously near, and throws himself on the 
grass beside her. 

Look which way she will, Everil cannot 
avoid the presence of his eyes. 

She feels like an animal caught in a trap, 
who has no power, even in his pain, to 
parley with his trapper. 

Fate has entangled her in a web of her 
own weaving, and love stands close at 
hand. 

She has no choice but to listen. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 


I SHOULD CARE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Dearest, dearest, I should care, 
More than you can ever know, 
If from out this world so fair 
You forevermore should go; 
If above your grassy bed 
I should ever walk at eve, 
Saying of you, “ he is dead!’ 
I should miss you, I should grieve 
More than you can now believe. 
O the woe to know you there, 
In your low bed neath my feet! 
O the anguish! I should care 
More than you can know, my sweet! 
Dearest, dearest, I should care. 
La Crosse, Wis., 1873. 


I should care—O darling, yes, 
And my heart be full of pain, 

If your dear face I should miss— 
Miss, nor see on earth again. 

All the springtime’s sweetest bloom, 
All the summer’s, do you know, 

Were you in your lowly tomb, 
Would be sombre hours of woe, 
Shadows walking to and fro. 

Though your love I may not share— 
Giving all, receiving naught— 

Should you die, dear, I should care 
More than you have ever thought. 

O believe me, I should care. 
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HUNTED DOWN. 


The Story of a Woman’s Wrongs. 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


FRANK HAZARD was hurrying home from 
his work. 1t was not a pleasant time to be 
abroad, judging from the haste every one 
seemed to be in, and the general reckless- 
ness with which people with umbrellas 
charged through the streets, knocking off 
the hats, and very nearly the heads of those 
unfortunate pedestrians who did not get 
out of their way. Noone apologized for 
his rudeness—no one seemed to expect he 
would. A crowd is not naturally courteous 
and unselfish, in ‘‘ honor preferring one 
another,’’ under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. But when a fierce east wind 
is driving an icy rain in the face, ay, even 
through the “joints and marrow,’ the 
careful student of human nature can find 
some new phases in selfishness and incivil- 
ity, fully equal to the sublimity of the 
occasion. 

The 5.30 train was just in from the north, 
and the street leading up from the depot 
was thronged with carriages as well as pe- 
destrians. Hazard regretted he had taken 


this street, though the more direct route, 
before he had gone a dozen rods, and had 
half a mind to turn and go back. Possibly 
he might, if it had not been for a big broad- 
shouldered fellow just in advance of him, 
who, with an enormous pair of cowhide 
boots, and an umbrella to match, served as 
a sort of John the Baptist in preparing the 
wayforhim. Such amazing indifference as 
the fellow manifested, too! Nothing im- 
peded his progress—shawl fringes, skirts 


of dresses, beauty in distress, and indignant | 


old genuemen with canes and.corns—all, 
all went down before his triumphal march. 
If it had not been such abominable weath- 
er, Frank Hazard would have been amused 
at the unconscious sang-froid of this human 
Juggernaut. For even good-humored peo- 
ple succumb to an east wind, and with so 
disagreeable an accompaniment, it would 
be too much to expect of human nature 
that it consent to be amused with anything. 

But he was not quite lost to compassion, 
and so when he saw a slight girlish figure 
reel, and almost slip down on the wet 


sloshy pavement, after coming in contact 
with this reckless Hercules, he caught her 
arm and prevented her from quite falling. 

“ Thank you, sir,” she said, with a quick 
glance back at the powerful form striding 
down the street with such sublime uncon- 
cern, 

“The hero of Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior? ”” 
Huzard said, actually laughing, despite the 
depressing circumstances. 

The lady smiled faintly as she turned her 
face towards him, and then each again hur- 
ried on in their opposite ways. 

There is no time when a pleasant home 
looks so attractive as on one of these dismah 
drenching nights. There is a softer light. 
pervading the room; a mellower glow 
brightens the pictures and the walls, and 
the warmth seems like some beautiful in- 
visible spirit, come to make comfort and 
brightness in the home. 

Frank Hazard’s face softened into a smile 
when he opened the door of the pleasant. 
sitting-room at hishome, Involuntarily he 


ran his eyes up and down the room. It was. 
a charming apartment, with soft shades 
and tones of color; with elegant pictures. 
in massive frames, hanging from the walls, 
and luxurious festoons of dark green Eng- 
lish ivy looped against exquisite little 
statuettes: of snowy marble, resting on 
daintily-earved brackets in the corners. 
The heavy damask curtains fell in pale 
crimson folds to the floor, and unique little 
tete-a-tetes and easy-chairs of garriet véel- 
vet, with quaintly-carved backs of ebony, 
were distribated about the room in the 


most inviting manner. A magnificent 
camelia, with half a dozen pure waxen 
blossoms, contrasting with its shining green 
leaves, sat on a little marble-topped stand 
in the bay-window, and just above it, in an 
emerald and white cage, swung a beautiful 
snowy-crested cockatoo. And over all, 
steeping it in an amber rosy glow, fell the 
firelight and the gaslight in shimmering 
waves. 


The young man stood a moment, holding 
the door ajar, and smiling faintly, with a. 
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dreamy look in his blue eyes. Then he 
closed the door softly, and went through 
the hall to the dining-room. 

“How nice itisto have a home such 
nights as this!’ he said, smilingly. And 
then, his face grew graver. “It is painful 
to even think of one’s being homeless in 
such weather.” 

“ Yes, but people get used to anything,” 
Doctor Hazard said, carelessly. 

“You didn’t walk, Frank?’ asked a 
handsome fair-faced woman, looking up 
at him with a proud fond look. 

“Certainly, little mother. Let the wo- 
men and old men ride this weather, if they 
like, but not I. I need the exercise after 
sitting allday at my work. And by the 
way, I have taken the coutract for the plan 
of the new Episcopal church in Winkly 
Street. They want something’pretty nice, 
so here is a chance for me to make myself 
famous ;’’ and he laughed lightly, yet with 
a proud eager look in his eyes. 

“T thought they were going to import an 
architect expressly to furnish plans for that 
church!’ Doctor Hazard said, laughing. 
**T’m sure I heard something of the kind.” 

Just here two pretty, genteel-looking girls 
of twelve and fourteen years came in, and 
the family sat immediately down to supper, 
where wiih the pleasant glitter and ring of 
silver and crystal, the faint aroma of tea, 
the bright lights, the summery warmth— 
amid pleasant talk and soft laughter, we 
will leave them for a while. 

Among the passengers on the 5.30 train 
had been a young woman.who seemed pos- 
sessed of two about equally strong desires. 
One was to avoid observation, and the 
other to leave some place, or some thing, 
as rapidiy as possible. She looked annoyed 
and impatient at every stoppage they made, 
and correspondingly relieved when they 
moved on. 

Conductors of railway trains are gener- 
ally observant men. They see very much 
more than you would believe possible, in 
the sharp rapid glance they give you with 
such apparent indifference. Their eyes 
are the most marvellous of cameras, where- 
on is daguerreotyped a constant panorama 
of forms and faces with such wonderful 
exactness, that itis very rarely they make 
a mistake and ask a person twice for his 
ticket. . 

The young woman above alluded to had 
therefore failed most signally in one of her 
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desires. The very measures she took de- 
feated her object, and attracted a closer 
attention from the conductor, who, with 
his powers of observation preternaturally 
developed by necessity, could not help no- 
ticing how carefully the thick brown veil 
was kept over her face, the face itself near- 
ly always averted, save when some new 
passengers entered the car, when for an 
instant the veiled eyes glanced hurriedly 
at the new-comers and then fell again. 
And so when she left the cars at Lowell le 
made a little mental note of it. “i 

The young woman paused a moment after 
alighting, and then went to the baggage- 
room and deposited a large valise, to be 
kept till ealled for. She also took occasion 
to ask for some moderate-priced hotel, 
which suggested the idea of limited finan- 
ces, though her rich furs and heavy silks 
contradicted the supposition. What made 
it more paradoxical, she declined a car- 
riage, though evidently shrinking nervous- 
ly from the battle with the elements, and 
being also, evidently, a total stranger in 
the city. © 

Arrived at the hotel she went immedi- 
ately to her room, after first registering the 
name of Isabel Vane. She did not come 
down again that night, but late the next 
morning, after the dining-room was empty, 
she came in, dressed for the street, and 
ate a light breakfast, looking over a morn- 
ing paper the while. Presently she arose, 
putting the paper aside, and went to the 
office and settled her bill, and then went 
out into the street. 

When Frank Hazard came home to din- 
ner, Ada, his younger sister, came out into 
the hall to meet him, her face aglow with 
delight. 

“OQ Frank! you cannot guess who is 
here,” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Arthur is not home?” he asked, quick- 
ly. Arthur was a younger brother away at 
school. 

“One! But you know that wonderful 
seamstress mamma has been in search of 
so long? Well, she is found; and I might 
add, ‘she is al] our fancy painted her, she 
is lovely, she is divine.’ But come in and 


see for yourself; only you mustn’t fall in 
love with her, Frank, dear, because she 
hasn’t got any references, and nobody 
knows anything about her.”’ 

The young man laughed at Ada’s enthu- 
siasm, as well as her ludicrous way of 


putting the case, and followed her in, 
A tall slender woman, with brown wavy 
hair looped away from alow broad fore- 
head, stood before one of the windows, 
looking absently into the street. She 
started when the door opened, and sat 
down without looking up. 

After a moment’s talk, Mrs. Hazard intro- 
duced her son to Miss Isabel Vane, seam- 
stress. Then the dark eyes were lifted sud- 
denly, and a e¢ool bowgiven.. Frank Hazard 
returned it quietly enough, but a puzzled 
look rested on his face. Where had he seen 
Miss Vane before? It haunted him all din- 
mér-time, and he could hardly keep from 
being rude, and staring at her, in his efforts 
to recall where it was he had seen that 
face before. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Hazard 

- called her son aside and asked his opiuion 
of her selection. 

“She is very lady-like and pretty, only 
she has an odd, startled, hunted sort of a 
look in her eyes. Did it strike you?” he 
asked. 

**Not particularly. She has those large 
dark eyes, which are always fall of lights 
and shadows. I hope I shall not be sorry 
I took her, for any reason. Somehow I 
couldn’t refuse to give her a trial, she 
begged me to so earnestly, and there was 
such an appealing look in her great shad- 
owy eyes. She is an utter stranger in the 
city—in the State, too, she said—and came 
here to enter the mills, but chancing to 
see my advertisement for a seamstress, an- 
swered it, very much preferring it on ac- 
count of privacy. She is naturally re- 
served, I should judge, by her manners, 
and that is an advantage. She is refined 
and wellbred, and that is the point I have 
been particular about. It has been diffi- 
cult finding just such a person as I felt will- 
ing to bring into the house with Olive and 
Ada. Necessarily she must be a part of 
the family, for I am so often ill with those 
dreadful headaches, that [ am unable to 
have charge of the family wardrobe. There 
is only one drawback to my pleasure in se- 
curing just such a seamstress as I have been 
looking for so long, and that is, I don’t 
know anything about her.” 

‘Neither does she about us,’’ he an- 
swered, laughing. “'There’ll be time 


enough for us to find each other out.” 
“And yet I should like to be sure of her 
good character,” she returned, looking a 
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little anxious. 


“* You know Olive and Ada 
are at an age when impressions are quickly 
and easily made.” 

“Certainly, mother, you do not intend 
Miss Vane as a companion for them!” he 
said, with a little touch of hauteur in his 
tone. 

At that instant Miss Vane passed the 
door on her way to the sitting-room. Frank 
Hazard bit his lips savagely, and blushed 
to the roots of his light curling hair. 

** You made me say it, mother,” he said, 
indulging the natural masculine propensity 
which all the sons of Adam have inherited, 
of laying the blame of their own misdeeds 
on some woman. 

‘*Probably she did not hear you. I hope 
she did not, for I do not like to have any 
one’s feelings wounded in my house,” Mrs, 
Hazard said, gravely. : 

“Pll beg her pardon if I did do so,” he 
cried, and impulsively hurried on after Miss 
Vane, whom he found standing very white 
and still before the grate. 

“Miss Vane,” he said, with a sort of 
proud humility, “‘Iam come to ask your 
pardon for making an ungenerous and un- 
called-for remark just now. I| think you 
heard it?’ She bowed, and a swift color 
shot to her temples. “Iam very sorry I 
so far forgot myself as to say anything 
which could wound the feelings of any one, 
especially a stranger, who needs, particu- 
larly, kindness and consideration. Will 
you forgive my rudeness, Miss Vane ?” 

“Tf there is anything to forgive—yes,”’ 
she said, in a low sweet voice, and looking 
up into his face with a faint smfMe. 

‘* Why, you are the lady 1 met last even- 
ing!’ he exclaimed, breathlessly. ‘“‘ 1knew 
I had seen you somewhere—I fancied it 
must have been in some previous state of 
existence.”’ 

They both laughed, and Mrs. Hazard 
coming in was informed of the incident of 
the previous evening, and so the embar- 
rassment they all felt was got rid of. 

Miss Vane proved to be a perfect prize to 
the Hazards. She was not only skilled in 


‘all manner of needle-work, but she was 


‘*worth her weight in gold asa nurse,” 
Doctor Hazard said. In fact, Mrs. Haz- 
ard’s dreadful headaches lost more than 
half their terror, with Miss Vane’s cool 
hands to soothe away the fierce heat from 
the throbbing temples, and tone the light 
80 perfectly to the swollen eyes, and regu- 
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late the temperature so evenly that she felt 
neither heat nor chill. 

Olive and Ada were not long in finding 
out that Miss Vane had a sweet voice, and 
though she resisted their teasings a long 
time, she yielded at length, and some of 
the pleasantest evenings they enjoyed was 
when Miss Vane sang some sweet tender 
ballad, accompanying it with such rare 
delicate touches as showed she was an ex- 
quisite pianist as well as singer. 

The winter slipped away before any of 
them were halfaware. Arthur came home 
for his vacation, and with boyish suscepti- 
dvility, fell ludicrously in love with Miss 
Vane, and wrote sonnets to her eyes and 
hair, which were more ludicrous still. 
The fact that she was twenty-seven and he 
eighteen, had not the slightest effect in any 
argument held upon the subject. 

Finding at length that his ridiculous per- 
sistence annoyed Miss Vane, Frank scolded 
him preity severely. 

“O! 1 know what it means now,” he 
said, hotly, “you're in love with her your- 
self, and you want me out of your way!”’ 

Frank laughed at the boyish importance 
and conceit, but he did not dare ask him- 
self if the accusation was in any respect 
true. He was proud, and Miss Vane was 
only a sort of upper servant, talented, and 
wefined, and lovely as she was; and though 
he admired her, and sought her society, he 
could not quite forget that. 

There had a great change come over Isa- 
bel Vane since she came into Doctor 
Hazard’s family. The dead pallor of her 
face had given place to a soft rosy pearl, 
and a rich red had come into her lips, and 
her eyes were like stars in their soft splen- 
dor. Gradually, as the days went by, the 
pained, hunted look left them, and even 
the children said, “ How beautiful Miss 
Wane grows!” 

** Miss Vane,” Mrs. Hazard said, one 
«lay when she was sitting beside her in the 
«<ireamy twilight of the room, making light 
enesmeric passes over her hot throbbing 
temples, “it makes me quite wretched to 
think that some day you may marry and go 
from me.”’ 

** shall never marry, Mrs. Hazard,’ she 
seplied, in an odd hollow tone. 

“Then I shall keep you always,’’ the 
#ady rejoined, with a smile. “I shall rec- 
ognize no authority but a husband’s to take 
you from me.”’ 
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Afterwards she remembered the sudden 
chill and tremor of the hand upon her 
temples, which, though she noticed it at 
the time, did nothing more than make her 
start and look a little more closely into her 
companion’s face. But the light was too 
indistinct to see any emotion—if any there 
was—in the slightly averted face. 

The months had ran away as if enchant- 
ed, and May with its pale blossoms had 
come and almost gone, when one day Ada 
came into the sewing-room where Miss 
Vane sat surrounded with delicate fabrics 
—dainty muslins with drooping sprays of 
lilac, exquisite foulards with moss-rose- 
buds looking out of soft silver grays and 
sea-greens, and delicate lavenders, and 
over and around all a perfect tangle of rib- 
bons, and fringes, and laces. 

“O Miss Vane, there isan abominable 
man come to see you, and you'll have to go 
down, I suppose,”’ she said, half vexed and 
half laughing. 

“A—a man?” Miss Vane asked, turning 
so white that Ada cried out in alarm. 
“Hush, dear, it is only—only because you 
startled me,” she said, ima voice that 
trembled and hesitated. Then she asked, 
evidently with a painful effort, * How does 
he look? this man who wants me ?”’ 

** Well, I didn’t mind, only that he had 
whiskers clear round his face in the picture- 
frame style, which I particularly detest, 
and he—he isn’t young, nor pretty, and his 
eyes are so black, and his brows meet over 
them, and he can look right through a mill- 
stone, Iam sure,” she said, in a tone of 
disgust. 

Miss Vane’s face brightened just a little. 
She arose and slipped a little sack of pale 
pink cashmere over her green and white 
striped poplin, and went out. 

“He is in papa’s little reception-office, 
the front one, you know,” Ada called after 
her. 

Miss Vane paused a moment at the door, 
trying to steady her nerves. She was so 
cold! Then she opened the door and ad- 
vanced into the room. A gentleman sit- 
ting beside the table rose at her entrance, 
and leaning one hand on the table, looked 
at her sharply from beneath his heavy 
black brows. 

** Have I the honor of seeing Miss Vane 
—Miss Isabel Vane ?”’ he asked, slowly. 

She bowed, and looked away from him 
in a pitiful helpless sort of a way. There 
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was a little moment of silence; she stand- 
ing in an attitude of stolid expectancy, the 
pallor of her face contrasting sharply with 
the dark abundant hair, and the great 
shadowy eyes, he regarded her intently, 
possibly with a faint feeling of pity stirring 
deep down in his heart. 

*T am glad I have found you, Miss 
Vane,” he said, presently, with an accent 
on the prefix there was no mistaking. The 
last faint spark of hope died then in her 
heart. suppose,’’ he continued, you 
prefer that the story should not be told to 
these people, as it must have been if you 
had managed to elude mein any way. You 
have put us toa great deal of trouble to 
find you, Miss Vane.” 

** Where is he ?”’ she asked, in a hollow 
voice, a little shiver cunvulsing her frame. 

“Your husband? Well, I regret to say 
‘that Mr. Brainard is not in this city, but I 
shall telegraph to him immediately. He 
is in Concord, and will not be able to reach 
here before midnight, so you will not meet 
him until morning.” 

A sudden curious light shot into her face. 
He sawit, and taking a step toward her 
said in a kind voice: 

“Mrs. Brainard, let me advise you to 
yield to fate. You have fought against it 
a year, and you know how impossible it is 
to think to escape long, at best. Go back 
and try to do your duty, if it is hard.” 

‘Duty!’ she interrupted, fiercely, turn- 
ing full upon him; “do you mean to tell 
me that I owe any duty to Luke Brainard, 
after all that has passed ?”’ 

“You are his wife,” he said, composedly. 

“God pity me—yes!” her face both bit- 
ter and despairing. “If I was not, he 
could not bunt me down with blood- 
hounds!” 

is my business to trace out runaways; 
I take no sides for or against either party; 
I simply do my own legitimate work,’’ he 
said, in bis slow cool way. 

** How long can I have?” she asked, ab- 
ruptly, without noticing his remark, “I 
am in your power; be merciful, as you may 
some day need mercy, and give me till he 
comes.”’ 

“You must not think to escape, if I 
grant you this armistice ?”’ 

pledge you my word that I will not 
attempt to leave the city by any carriage 
or train, so you need not be to the trouble 
of posting guards at the various points of 
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departure. I also promise that I will make 
no resistance to Mr. Brainard’s authority 
when he comes; he shall take me whither- 
soever he pleases. I am weary of striving 
against fate,’’ she said, in a dreary, hope- 
less voice. “I cannot struggle with it 
longer.” 

**T shall immediately telegraph to your 
husband, Mrs. Brainard,’’ he said, kindly, 
“and until he comes you are at liberty. I 
will wait at my hotel, and when he comes 
will communicate with you. You see, I 
depend upon your truth and honor not to 
run away again, as you have twice done 
when you were discovered.” 

“T repeat, Mr. Brainard shall take me 
back to-morrow without any word of oppo- 
sition on my part. I will be ready when 
he comes,’’ she said, with more calmness 
than she had previously shown. 

Mr. Gifford, the detective, went back to 
his hotel well pleased that the unpleasant 
business was got over so easily. It was a 
genuine pleasure for him to follow and 
“work acase, but something about 
this made him feel disa;reeably like a crim- 
inal, himself. He was not ever-troubled 
with sentiment, nor easily moved by other 
people’s sorrows, but something in the 
white despairing face of this woman ap- 
pealed to his latent generosity, and made 
him resolve to be as easy with her as he 
could. And, notwithstanding the promises 
he bad exacted from her, and the great 
trouble he had been at to discover her 
hiding-place, there was in his heart a 
vague unacknowledged wish, that some- 
how she might manage to escape Luke 
Brainard, after all. 

Miss Vane—as we still call her—went 
back to her work after her caller had gone, 
and though very pale, gave no sign of the 
terrible struggle which must have been go- 
ing on in her heart. She finished a dress 
for Ada, putting on the soft feathery ruches 
with a sort of loving lingering touch. She 
laid out and arranged tasteful designs, ex- 
plaining them to Mrs. Hazard, and finished 
up several little pieces of work which par- 
ticularly needed skillful fingers to perfect 
them, She was unusually gentle, even af- 
fectionate in herintercourse with them all, 
and came nearer their hearts that day than 
she ever had before. 

The eyening was one of those rare spring 
nights when the earth seems wrapped in a 
soft dream of heaven. Faint odorsfloated 
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through the drowsy air, and the sky leaned 
dow over theearth. They all sat outon the 
piazza till the long twilight faded into 
purple shadows. Miss Vane was with them, 
charming them anew with her ease and rare 
conversational powers. She was, as they 
afterward remembered, gayer and more 
brilliant than they had ever seen her. 
When she stood a moment under the hall 
lamp before going up to her chamber, Ada 
came up and put her arms about her. 

* tiow beautiful you are to-night, Miss 
Vane!’ she cried, admiringly. ‘ Your 
cheeks are like the heart of mamma’s tea- 
roses. O, how should we ever live without 
you, dear Miss Vane ?” 

' Miss Vane stooped suddenly, and drew 
the girl into her arms, and kissed her pas- 
sionately. 

** God bless you, darling, for all the sun- 
shine you have brought into a desolate 
heart!’ she said, turning and walking hasti- 
ly back to the door. 

Frank Hazard was just coming in, and 
‘had eard Ada’s last declaration. When 
‘Miss Vane met him she stepped aside, but 

he put out his hand. 

“* Miss Vane,”’ he said, in a low tone, “ J 
am haunted continually by the question 
Ada has asked, ‘ How are we—how am I— 
to ever live without you?” 

A sudden glow, like sunshine on the 
morning clouds, illumined her face, as she 
turned it one brief supreme instant toward 
Hazard. Then she turned abruptly and 
fled—actually fled, as if pursued by some 
fiend—up the broad stairway to her cham- 
‘ber. A half hour later Frank Hazard went 
leisurely up the same stairs, a soft light in 
his eyes, and a snatch of tender song on 
his lips. 

The doctor was called away during the 
night, and had not returned at the usual 
breakfast hour. Indeed no one, hardly, 
seemed to be prompt this morning. Mrs. 
Hazard had premonitions of headache, Miss 
Vane had not come down,and Frank and the 
girls were taking a rather lugubrious meal, 
when they were startled by a sharp impa- 
tient ring. A moment, and aservant came 
to the door and said, “a gentleman wanted 
Miss Vane immediately.” 

Frank went out to the door. A large 
coarse-looking man, with heavy beard of 
sandy gray, stood in an impatient attitude 
just outside the threshold. 

“ MiSs Vane has mot yet risen; have you 


important business, sir?’’ Hazard asked of 
the man. 

“Well, yes, if it could be called impor- 
tant for a man to demand to see his wife,” 
he said, with a blustering air. 7 

“Tdo not understand you,’’ Hazard re- 
plied, slowly, something sharp and chill 
like a knife striking through bis heart, 

“‘Tdaresay not. Well, I’ll make it plain. 
The lady you have been harboring as ‘ Miss 
Vane,’ is my runaway wife, Mary Isabel 
Brainard. If you have any doubts about: 
the truth of my statement, call her and see 
if she dares deny it.’’ 

This was said with such an air of author- 
ity and ownership that Frank went out and 
sent Olive up to Miss Vane’s room to ask 
her to come down as soon as possible. Re- 
turning to the hall he heard a low cry from 
the upper hall, and almost immediately 
Olive came flying down the stairs, pale and 
affrighted. 

“O Frank! go up to Miss Vane, quick!’ 
she cried, bursting into hysterical tears. 
is dead, or in a fit. Itouched her 
and her face is like ice!’ and she shivered 
in the warm May sunshine, and covered 
her face, as if to shut out some sad sight. 

“Come!” Frank said, sternly; and sud- 
denly grown silent and abashed, the stran- 
ger followed him up stairs, and together 
they looked down upon the still beautiful 
face, with what differing emotions only 
God and their own hearts can ever know. 

“Did she know you were coming after 
her?” Hazard asked, a sudden light break- 
ing on his mind. 

“Yes. I have had a detective looking 
for her these four or five months, and yes- 
terday he found her here, and telegraphed. 
to me to come for her. She promised him 
to be ready to go back with me,” he said, 
with a sort of sullen awe in his voice. 

“Well, Mr. Brainard, since you have 
hunted her down, you ought to be satis- 
fied,” Hazard said, coldly. “ Perhaps it 
was the only way it was possible for her to 
keep her promise.” 

The man muttered a low oath under his 
breath, but nothing more was said. The 
detective came in, and Dr. Hazard returned, 
and there was the usual inquest. ‘ Death 
from morphia’’ was the verdict, as they 
had very well known before by the small 
half filled phial of white powder lying on 
her dressing-table. A letter directed to 
Mrs. Hazard was found beside it, and after 
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they were alone, it was opened and read, 


“T cannot,” it began, “ be so ungrateful 
for all your love and kindness to the stran- 
ger, as to leave you in ignorance of the 
cause that has driven me to this last ter- 
rible step. 

‘*T was persuaded by parents and friends 
into a marriage with Luke Brainard before 
I was seventeen. He was rich—we poor, 
and striving to be genteel, and keep up ap- 
pearances on five hundred dollars a year 
for four of us. I was just from school, my 
mind and judgment unformed. Like all 
girls, I was flattered at having a lover, and 
before I realized what I was doing, they had 
me fairly committed to him. I tried then 
to break away, but it was too late. And 
so I became Luke Brainard’s wife. What 
I suffered in these years I could not tell if 
lwould. He was coarse, brutal and lew 
in his tastes. He drank enough to kill 
an ordinary man, but he could always walk 


‘under his heaviest potations. It ouly ex- 


cited his temper and made him almost a 
madman if aught crossed him. Te filled 
the house with companions of his own type, 
men whose presence was an insult to a pure 
woman, and to crown all, boasted of his 
successes among the female companions of 
these men. I shrank away in disgust from 
him—I could not help it—and this angered 
him beyond description. I was proud, and 
we stood high in the social scale, and I kept 
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the secret ten long—O Heaven! how long 
—years. At theend of that time I fled 
from his house. I could not endure this 
sort of life, and live another day, it seemed 
tome. Twice, when I had found employ- 
ment and a home, his emissaries have 
found me out, but I managed to elude 
them. Yesterday, for the third time, my 
hiding-place was discovered. There is no 
hope of escape for me save death. lf Isin 
in this thing, God, who alone knoweth all 
my temptation and despair, will not deal 
hardly with me. 

“Dear friends! Try to think kindly of 
me, as one who has suffered much, but who 
cannot endure more. I have deceived you, 
but I dared not reveal myself—I had such 
a presentiment all the time that I was be- 
ing hunted down. You cannot help me if 
you would, for he is my husband, and can 
force me to go back to that terrible life 
again, and knowing this, I choose—death! 
I have been so happy these few bright 
months in your pleasant home—O heaven! 
and it is all over, forever! God—and you, 
too, dear friends—pity and forgive me! 

“ ISABEL.” 


And this wasall. A sad ending, you say, 
for a story. I know, but alas! these sor- 
rowful tragedies will happen, and human 
hearts and flesh are weak sometimes, and 
faint by the wayside. 

God, who knoweth all, judge ber, not we. 
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THERE was no moon on that night. 
Dark clouds overspread the heavens. Oc- 
casionally the wind swept by with mourn- 
ful sound, 

Locksley Hall lifted its walls towards the 
sky amidst a multitude of giant trees. On 
this night one standing close to it could 
barely see the great building outlined 
against the dark sky. 

Out at aside door slipped a young girl. 
She walked away from the house. Ina 
place where the great trees were thickest 
overhead she paused. Here all was black- 
ness. She shivered, and drew her shawl 
closely about her. It was a September 
night, and cool. 
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“ He should be here,”’ she murmured. 

“*He is here,” said a voice. ‘“ Dear 
Katie!’ 

“ Herbert!’ 

Then a pair of strong arms folded the 
girl close, and kisses were rained upon her 
face. 

** My sweet, my love?’ said the man. 

“ Herbert, I did not dream you were so 
close.”’ 

“No. But you should know, my dar- 
ling, that I would be here punctual to the 
minute. You are a little late.’ 

“IT could come no sooner, Papa had 
me reading for him, and he kept me. I 
was glad to get away when I did.” 

“] wasn’t upbraiding you, Katie.” 
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“TI know you were not.” 

Then the two were silent for a time, con- 
tent to hold each other’s hands. 

“When shall I make all known, Katie ?” 
asked the man, presently. 

*O, I don’t know,” she said. ‘I dread 
for papa to be informed. You know the 
feud between him and your papa has raged 
for so long, and been so high.” 

“*T can manage my father,”’ said Herbert. 

“T fear it will be different with me. 1 
sometimes feel as if papa will never give 
us his blessing.’’ 

And so the conversation ran. But lovers’ 
interviews cannot last forever, and at 
length the two parted. 

The young man’s name was Herbert 
Fontain. His father owned an estate ad- 
joining that of the owner of Locksley 
Place. After Herbert parted from Katie, 
he slowly pursued his way along a dark 


Presently there was a step behind him, 
the step of a person walking rapidly. At 
that moment he turned off from the path 
in which he was walking into another. 

“ Fenwick,” called a voice. 

Herbert did not answer. He knew the 
voice well. It was Arthur Locksley’s, the 
father of Katie. 

** Fenwick,”’ was called again. 

Still Herbert was silent. He knew that 
it would provoke Mr. Locksley’s anger to 
know that he, a Fontain, was a trespasser 
on his estate at this hour of the night. 

Mr. Locksley said no more, but kept on 
his way with other paths. Herbert con- 
tinued on. Some words were continually 
running through his brain. They were, 
** Katie, my love! Katie, my love!’ 

Directly, however, he paused. He was 
bewildered. He did not know where he 
was. Fora minute he stood hesitating. 

* Pshaw! this is ridiculous, that I should 
lose my way right at the door of my own 
house fairly. But the night is terribly 
dark.” 

Then he went on. He had proceeded 
but a short time when a voice broke upon 
his ear. 

“I was afraid to come to Locksley Place 
after your orders not to set foot within 
your doors again,” it said. “So I wrote 
that note asking you to meet me here.” 

Herbert saw a building faintly outlined 
a short distance before him. He knew 
now where he was. This structure was an 


old house on the Locksley estate, unin- 
habited save by bats and owls. 

“And I suppose, Mr. Fenwick Locksley,’’ 
returned another voice, the voice again of 
Katie’s father, “‘that something very ur- 
gent must have occasioned you to call me 
here. What crime have you committed ?” 

**None that will bring the law on me 
yet. I only want a few hundred dollars to 
keep me out of a debt of honor.” 

“ You can’t have it, Fenwick Locksley.” 

“Then, ha! ha! I shall do what you so 
much fear—commit something desperate. 
I must have money by fair means or foul. 
I am not particular, but I know that you 
dread to have the Locksley name stained 
by crime.” 

“I give you over to the devil!’ cried 
Arthur Locksley. ‘‘ You have held that 
threat over me long enough. Obtain what 
you want as best you can.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Thi 
Fenwick Locksley to whom Katie’s father 


‘was talking was his vephew. He wasa 


wild and dissipated young man. 

** Then this is final?” Fenwick Locksley 
burst out. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ But 1 say I will have money.” 

“Scoundrel! dissipated wretch! I repeat, 
get it as best you can.” 

Arthur Locksley was a passionate mn, 
and his anger was rising fast. 

“Beware!” cried Fenwick 
‘Beware, Isay. You forget that I have 
your hot blood in my veins.” 

* Wretch, threaten not me! Ah, do not, 
or—”’ 

Arthur Locksley said no more. Herbert 
Fontain heard a blow. Then a sharp re- 
port rang out upon the stillness of the 
night. Herbert rushed towards the old 
house. It took him half a minute to reach 
it. He found an entrance. As he burst 
in, he heard the sound like the falling of a 
trapdoor. It was that, and he felt instinct- 
ively that the body of a human being had 
been dropped into a vault beneath the old 
mansion. 

As he rushed in he encountered the ‘fig- 
ure ofaman. He seized him. There was 
a blinding flash. Thunders, as of the 
rending of a universe, rang in his ears. 
Then he turned and fled madly, madly. 
On, on, till he sank to the earth, uncon- 
scious. 
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Herbert Fontain raised himself up with 
astart. He was ina woodland path. Some 
rays of sunlight streamed in his face. 

“What means this?’ he murmured. 
‘“* How could I have got here ?” 

He raised himself. He sought his home. 
The sun was an hour high when he reached 
it. As he entered he encountered his 
brother. 

** Ah! Herbert, my boy,” he said, “you 
have been taking a morning walk, have 
you?’ 

murmured Herbert, confusedly. 

He went to his room. One thought was 
puzzling him. 

How came I there in the forest?’ 
On his temple was a livid mark. 


IL. 


Ir was one o’clock in the afternoon. 
A girl with slender figure was hastening up 
the avenue to the Fontain residence. She 
was very pretty, with wonderful brown 
eyes, cherry lips and crimson cheeks, usu- 
ally, but pale now. She raised the heavy 
brass knocker at the entrance and rapped, 
timidly. A servant answered. 

“Mr. Herbert Fontain?’ she said, in- 
quiringly. 

“1 speck he am in,” said the servant. 
** Please walk in, an’ I will bring um.” 

The young girl was ushered into the 
library. In a few moments a firm tread 
echoed along the hall, Herbert entered 
the library. 

“Why, Katie!’ he cried, unable to say 
anything else in sheer astonishment at see- 
ing her there. 

The girl fell on his breast, and burst into 
tears. 

** Poor papa! poor papa!’ she sobbed. 

“ What of him ?” asked Herbert. 

‘He is gone. O, I fear he is dead!’ 

What!’ 

“He has disappeared, and left no trace. 
I have not seen him since last night.” 

Herbert’s hands flew up to his temples. 

“Last night,” he muttered; nothing 
more, however. Memory was seeking to 
assert herself, but the effort was vain. 

Herbert, what can we do?” 

“We can institute a search, at any rate,” 
said Herbert. “ Darling, I am glad you 
came to me. I wil go over to Locksley 
Place with you.”’ 
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“Come then, Herbert, as soon as possi- 
ble,”’ said Katie. 

**T will go now,” he said. 

On the way to Locksley Place neither 
said much. Once there, Herbert ordered 
out the servants. One he despatched to 
the county town, which was a couple of 
miles away, only for officers. 

The officers came, and for hours search 
was made. But in vain. No trace could 
be found of Arthur Locksley. Night ap- 
proached, 

*T will go over home for a brief space,” 
said Herbert. ‘“Itis strange that father 
has not been here this afternoon.” 

He was alone with Katie, when he ad- 
dressed those words to her. 

Herbert,”’ she burst out, ‘‘ it seems 
like a punishment upon me, that papa 
should disappear while I was with you last 
night.” 

“With me last night!’ he exclaimed, 
evidently astonished. ‘I have no recollec- 
tion of it. 

The girl opened her eyes in surprise. 

““Why, Herbert!’ she cried, “ you were.” 

This time he did not contradict her. 

** Alone in the forest this morning!’ he 
thought. ‘No recollection of how I came 
there! There is some dreadful mystery 
here. O that my poor mind could clear 
it.”’ 

Still memory did not aid him. 

Going up the avenue to his home half an 
hour later, he overtook his father. One 
glance at his face showed that he had not 
heard. 

“* Dear father, where have you been this 
afternoon ?” Herbert asked. 

“T started off in a hurry at one o’clock 
with a geologist, toexplore Watkins Creek. 
I just a moment ago got off my horse, hav- 

ing returned.”’ 

“*Father, you have not heard!” 

Heard what, my son?” 

“Mr. Locksley has mysteriously disap- 
peared.” 

“ No r’ 

“ Ay.” 

Mr. Fontain was deeply shocked. 

“ And can any traces of him be found ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘None. It is a very mysterious affair.’’ 

The front entrance was reached. At 
that moment some liorsemen rode up to 
the avenue gate. They dismounted and 
hurried up to the house. Herbert and his 
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father both paused, waiting for them. 
They soon reached the house. 

“Mr. Fontain,” said one, then hesitated. 

“Mr. Hilton,” said Herbert's father. 

The gentleman who had just spoken was 
the sheriff of the county. 

“Mr. Fontain,’’ he continued, while his 
voice trembled, ‘I have a painful duty to 
perform. Information has been lodged 
against you, and Iam compelled to arrest 
you upon the charge of murdering Arthur 
Locksley. Permit me, while discharging 
my duty, to express my disbelief of the 
charge.” 

Mr. Fontain paled. He did not utter a 
word at first, seeming too much astonished 
todo so. Herbert advanced as though he 
would strike the sheriff. Then his father 
found his tongue. 

“ Herbert,” he said, gently, “‘ Mr. Hilton 
is blameless in this matter. Wait till you 
find the accuser.” 

He turned suddenly to Mr. Hilton. 

“ Who is my accuser?” he asked. 

“Mr, Fenwick Locksley.” 

At the mention of that name, Herbert’s 
hands flew up to his temples. 

“O, would that I could recollect!’ he 
ejaculated. ‘“‘ My poor head will burst if I 
do not,” 

The party, with Mr. Fontain and Herbert 
included, reached the county tewn an hour 
afterwards. Herbert had first seen Katie 
to tell her whither he was going and what 
for. 

tlhis dreadful charge is not true,’’ 
wept Katie; ‘‘Herbert, your father is in- 
nocent, I know he is.” 

During that ride, Mr. Fontain had scarce- 
ly spoken, only to say: 

** Confront me with my accuser, confront 
me with my accuser as soon as possible.’’ 

In a magistrate’s office that was done. 
Fenwick Locksley was very pale, but his 
lips were set firmly. It was a desperate 
game he was playing, but one he consid- 
ered necessary for his safety. 

* So you say that I killed Arthur Locks- 
ley?” Mr. Fontain said, haughtily. 

“ Yes,” said Fenwick, boldly. 
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“Have you any other grounds than the 
feud which existed between us upon which 
to found your accusations ?” 

“T have. I saw you do the deed. 1 
rushed upon you. You felled me to the 
earth. See my bloody face. Ay sir, I 
know all, save what disposition you made of 
the body.” 

Mr. Fontain’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Fenwick Locksley, you lie!’ he cried, 
scornfully. 

At the commencement of all this Her- 
bert Fontaiu’s hands flew up to his temples. 
His features worked painfully. As Fen- 
wick Locksley uttered those last words, he 
sprang before him, and gazed upon him 
with flashing eyes for a moment. 

** At lust 1 remember,” hecried. “ Fen- 
wick Locksley, you are the murderer of 
your uncle. You killed him in the old 
mansion upon his own estate. You threw 
his body into the vault beneath. Murder- 
er! murderer! your hand is stained with 
innocent blood.” 

With a muttered curse Fenwick Locksley 
sprang towards the door of the room. But 
half adozen men leaped upon him. He 
fought like a madman, but was soon over- 
powered. 

Dear reader, when, in as short a time 
after as possible, Arthur Locksley was 
taken out of that dark vault, all who were 
present expected to behold naught buta 
mangled corpse, But it was not so, for as 
he was lifted out, he opened his eyes and 
groaned. He was badly hurt, but he did 
not die, and upon the events of that night 
was founded the reconciliation between the 
houses of Locksley and that of Fontain. 
And Herbert married Katie. 

Fenwick Locksley was never tried for 
his crime, He escaped from jail, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 

Herbert Fontain has a small scar upon 
his temple. It was caused by the pistol 
shot that deprived him for a day of the 
power of remembering the events of that 
fateful evening. 
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IN A COBBLER’S SHOP. . 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“We! he’s come at last!” And Alice 
Martin tossed her hat on one chair, and 
dropped herself upon another. 

“Who has come?’ asked her sister 
Mattie, lazily, without looking up from an 
idiotic ** Moses,” who was staring blankly 
at her from a New England breadtray of 
bulrushes. 

“Who! Asif you didn’t know! Why, 
that wonderful Clarence Crane, of course, 
of whom the Winslows have been talking 
for the last month. I met Ellen Winslow 
coming from the Browns, She told the 
news, and also invited us all to go there 
this evening to drink tea on the lawn, and 
have a dance after. And—wy good gra- 
cious!’ she suddenly cried, startled out of 
propriety by the frightfulness of the 
thought. ‘‘My dancing-boots have one 
heel off, and Ann is gone out. Howin the 
world will I get it mended ?” 

“Send it to the cobbler’s, of course,” 
said Mattie, serenely, still absorbed by her 
Moses. 

if I didn’t know that! But did you 
hear me say that Ann is out, and it is not 
probable that she will return in time to 
take it. What can I do?’ 

Mattie shrugged her shoulders, sublimely 
indifferent in the possession of sound 
shoes, but a voice which attracted atten- 
tion to a window-seat where a trim little 
figure was seen, said: 

“Don’t look so thoroughly disconsolate, 
Alice, I'll take your shoe to the cobbler’s 
for you.” 

“Youl’ exclaimed Alice; and even 
languid Mattie looked up in mild aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes, I will,”’ replied the voice, which 
belonged to Janet, the middle sister of the 
two, who, although neither particularly 
pretty nor clever, was exceedingly good- 
natured, as is often the case with such 
people, and who was also rather indepen- 
dent in her line of conduct. 

“Yes, I will,” as Alice only looked at 
her. “Is the undertaking so very difficult 
that you consider it beyond my ability ?”’ 

“No, of course not! How absurd! But 
do you seriously mean it? Will you really 


walk through the heat and dust to the vil- 
lage, and sit in that dirty little shop while 
my boot is being mended ?”’ 

“Certainly. I confess the walk wont be 
one of the pleasures of life, but I wont 
mind it; and as for sitting in the dirty 
shop, I don’t think I'll sustain any injury 


there that soap and water wont repair. But' 


I don’t know of any law that compels me 
to sit there while the work of renovation 
is going on; and if it is all the same to all 
concerned, I think I’ll employ that time 
with some business in the village. Get 
your boot, Alice, and let me be off. Think 
how terrible it would be if I should get in 
too late.” 

“ Well, if you will, I suppose you must,”’ 
said Alice. “And I consider it ungrateful 
to turn from blessings offered ; but remem- 
ber, I warned you, and I wash my hands 
from all results.” 

She left the room for the boot, and ina 
short time Janet was bearing it towards 
the village. 

Alice had not overrated the toil and pain 
of the way; and Janet felt herself sadly in 
want of the revivifying influence of soap 
and water before she had braved the dingy 
depths of the proscribed shop. But she 
did not mind it a whit, and wiped her 
hot face with vigor and good-nature, as she 
paused a moment at the door, before en- 
tering to execute her commission. 

The cobbler was very busy, of course. 
Cobblers always are; but to oblige the 
young lady, he would put off some one 
else, and have the boot done in an hour. 
And so Janet thanked him with proper 
humility for his condescension, aud left 
him and the boot, saying that she would 


‘return at the expiration of that time. 


The business detained her longer than 
she expected, and the hour was passed by 
fifteen minutes when she again stood, a 
great deal hotter, and not quite so good- 
natured, before the cobbler, who was se- 
renely stitching away on an embossed 
leather strap. Was the boot done? Of 
course not. Did a cobbler ever keep his 
word? Never! And this one was no foe 
in the fold. “He was very sorry; but a 
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gentleman had offered to pay him well if 
he would mend that strap right off. He 
was a poor man, and he knew that the 
young lady would not be hard on him for 
trying to make an honest’ penny. Just 
wait a few seconds, and the shoe would be 
done in a twinkle.” 


Janet’s good-nature did not increase as 
she listened to the tale; im fact, she felt 


downright cross, and was strongly inclined 
to tell the noble votary of Crispin that he 
had reckoned entirely “ without his host.’’ 


But upon second thought she was con- 


, Vineed that this wouldn’t hurry the boot, 


but would make her a good deal warmer, 
and she wisely forbore. 

The cobbler offered her a rickety stool. 
She eyed it suspiciously, and turned to the 
door, but the scorched street and blazing 
sun were even less attractive, and accept- 
ing the stool as the lesser evil, she gathered 
up her skirts, and, placing it against the 
opposite wall, she seated herself upon it, 
to philosophize, and steal what she could 
of the cobbler’s trade while he finished 
the job. 

Alice had not traduced the place in her 
denunciations. It was both dirty and hot; 


_ and the odor of old leather that pervaded 


it was far from refreshing. The ‘ twin- 
kle,”? according to natural measurement, 
passed several times, but still the cobbler 
stitched grimly on; and Janet was just 
debating whether to go to sleep or turn 
sick, when a small earthquake suddenly 
agitated her stool, and the next second she 
was striving wildly to swim in an ocean of 
old boots and shoes, lasts and lapstones. 
The attempt was a failure; but before she 
had discovered it, a pair of strong arms 
lifted her to her feet, and she found her- 
self face to face with six feet of masculine 
humanity, which was bronzed and bearded 
in the most approved style, and who ex- 
claimed, eagerly: 

“*Good heavens, miss! I hope you are 
not hurt. How could you be so careless 
as to sit before the door?” 

Now Janet wasn’t in a.state of mind to 
receive the most gentle rebuke in a spirit 
of humility, smarting as she did from her 
bruises, and a half-developed sense of in- 
jury, which at this unqualified condemna- 
tion from the cause of her disaster, burst 
into full life. 

“Oareless, indeed!’ she cried, with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘ You had better take that 


to yourself, for if there is any carelessness 
in the matter it ison your side. The idea 
of it! As if it weren’t bad enough to be 
thrdwn by a great awkward elephant into 
a heap of dirty old boots and shoes, but I 
must be accused of carelessness, because I 
couldn’t see through a two-inch plank, and 


staud humbly out of my lord’s path. Care- 
less, indeed! Have you finished that shoe?’ 


And snatching the article more quickly - 


than politely, she stalked out of the shop, 
before the astonished man could utter 
either apology or defence. 

Janet reached home at a temperature 
considerably above one hundred. She 
threw the shoe at Alice, and declining to 
accept the Winslows’ invitation, or to an- 
swer any questions regarding her disturbed 
appearance, she retired to her room. 

Alice and Mattie attended the tea-party ; 
and the next day they were enthusiastic in 
their praises of the lion. 

**So handsome! So intellectual and dis- 
tingue!) And O Janet, you should have 
gone, for he is an artist, and paints such 
beautiful pictures! He ha# given both the 
Winslow girls one, and they are exquisite!’ 

Janet elevated her eyebrows skeptically. 

“Women, I suppose, with impossible 
complexions, in ball dresses of the latest 
mode; or perhaps children, with crimped 
hair, staring vacantly at flowers warranted 
to be genuine French. No, I thank you! 
The ghosts of the canvas I spoil haunt me 
constantly, and I don’t care to be further 
harassed by beholding the sins of others.” 

“ Janet, you are incorrigible. But I told 
him you painted, and he will call soon to 
see you.” 

“IT am exceedingly sorry, for he will 
only have his ‘trouble for his pains,’ I 
positively decline to know him.” And 
Janet walked out on the lawn, where she 
stood a short time, and then went slowly 
back to the house, and up to a little room 
she called her studio; for Janet, like every 
child of the Good Father, had received one 
gift from his hand that gave happiness in 
itself. Hers was painting, and her soul 
was wedded to it. She bowed in worship 
before all that was bright and beautiful, 
rich colors and delicate tints being to her 
eye what the full deep chords of melody 
are to the ear of the musician. As she 
closed the door of her sanctum behind her 
the petulant look faded from her face, and 
a soft radiance spread over it. A fresh un- 
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finished landscape stood on her easel. 
She picked up her brush, and put a few 
strokes on. It did not seem to please her. 
She tried again, but with no better~suc- 
cess; and throwing down her brush, she 
took a pencil and piece of paper, and began 
to sketch; carelessly at first, but growing 
more interested as she went on, till she 
became_completely absorbed in her work. 


_? HHad any one been there to look over her 


shoulder, he would have seen growing 
under her hand the face of the man 
who brought her to grief in a cobbler’s 
shop. 

She worked on it till the likeness stood out 
bold and clear, and then springing up, she 
took her landscape from the easel, and re- 
placing it with a smaller canvas, she trans- 
ferred her sketch to it, after which, as if 
ashamed of what she had done, she turned 
the face downward, and left the room, 
locking the door after her. 

Mr. Crane called that afternoon, but 
Janet had gone to visita neighbor. Ina 
few days he called again, but Janet locked 
herself up with her picture, leaving Alice 
and Mattie to explain her non-appéarance 
as best they could. Two weeks passed. 
Mr. Crane became a frequent visitor, and 
talked idle nonsense with her sisters, 
while up in her studio, Janet saw brown 
eyes look at her from her canvas more ear- 
nestly and tenderly each day,and in looking 
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back into them forgot all else till one morn- 
ing, just as the last stroke had been given, 
and she hung with delight over her finished 
work, the door flew open, and Effie, her 
twelve-year-old sister, entered, saying: 

“ Janet, Mr. Crane is here, and—’”’ 

She stopped short, looked at the picture, 
and then cried: 

“Why! MraCrane’s likeness! How per- 
fect! I am going to take it down and 
show it.” And before Janet could stop 
her, she snatched it from the easel, and ran 
from the room. Janet followed at the top 
of her speed, but Effie “distanced” her, 
and she reached the parlor to see her pic- 
ture held up before the astonished eyes of 
its original, her enemy of the cobbler’s 
shop! 

Janet lived through the scene that fol- 
lowed, as people always do, anda week 
later she laughed over what she thought so 
distressing. Mr. Crane continued his visits, 
but he spent more time in Janet’s studio 
than in the parlor; and before the summer 
was over, she had formed so high an opin- 
ion of him, not only as an artist, but asa 
man, that she promised to go to Rome 
with him in the autumn to copy the grand 


_ old pictures there. And he says that, 


though they are all very well in their way, 
there is not one whose fame would not be 
dimmed if she would do only one little 
piece called “‘ In a Cobbler’s Shop.”’ 


Tat Domestic GRowLER.—Look at 
him! he is a curiosity. He was pleasant 
enough an hour ago, as he sat in his office 
talking to Jenks. With his chair tilted 
back, the toes of his boots resting against 


_ the mantel-piece, his mouth extended into 


a loud guffaw in reply to one of Jenks’s 
yarns, you would have said he was one of 
the jolliest fellows in the world. 

But he does not look so now. He con- 
siders it bad domestic policy to come home 
looking smiling and cheerful; it would not 
only lower his dignity as master of the 
house, but it would encourage his wife 
and children to the asking of all sorts of 
favors, and the running into, goodness 
knows, what extravagances. The only 


way, he believes, to keep up a proper sys- 
tem of household authority, and reduce 
household expenditure to its certain limits, 
is to always find fault, and never relax for 
a moment the system of domestic snubbing. 

Of course, the coming home. of the 
growler is not looked for with joy. All 
pleasant influences take wing. The very 
atmosphere becomes charged with depress- 
ing or explosive material. The cook spills 
the gravy, and blackens the toast for the 
pigeons; the wife is afraid the soup will 
not be all right, or the pudding done to the 
precise turn; the children huddle in a cor- 
ner, and talk in whispers, and no one feels 
that he can breathe until “ pa” has gone. 
Who would be a growler? 
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LEILA 


GREY: 


TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
MR. STERNE’S PROPOSAL. 


LEILA had obtained a number of music 
scholars in a pleasant country village, and 
was boarding in an agreeable and refined 
family, who kept the secret of her seclu- 
sion, without insisting upon a reason for 
it. Itso happened that there were a num- 
ber of families by the name of Grey in 
that vicinity, so that the name to which 
she still clung in no way betrayed her. 
Her sad heart prevented life from being to 
her what it might otherwise have been. 
She was young, and beautiful, and lovable, 
and in her new home would have made 
many friends if it had not been for the 
impenetrable reserve that repelled the ad- 
vances of friendliness made to her. 

Why Miss Grey persisted in a life of 
loneliness, devoting herself to the perfec- 
tion of her art, when she was not occupied 
with her pupils, was a cause of conjecture 
to many; yet Leila went her even way, and 
left them to wonder. 

Philbert’s letters were her greatest cheer- 
ing, and when she learned from them that 
Fred was gone, her heart yearned to com- 
fort Isabel, yet she could not go to her, 


ALDEN. 


could not have comforted her, From Phil- 
bert she learned of Isabel’s intimacy at the 
Malcolms, and she rejoiced init. She had 
not forgotten Mr. Malcolm’s preference for 
Isabel, and had not she been so conseious 
of his great unalterable love for herself, 
she would have hoped that, now she was 
gone, his admiration might grow more and 
more, until it deepened into love for Isabel. 
If that might be, then there were sweet 
possibilities beyond, of which she dared 
not trust herself to think. 

Meanwhile her soul fed itself upon music, 
until melody crept into life, and Leila felt 
herself grow happier in that far-away man- — 
ner, that, while it lasts, so satisfies, and is 
so untouched by what is of the earth. 

From this state of beatification she was 
suddenly and painfully aroused. 

Walking leisurely one evening down a 
pleasant shaded street, she came suddenly 
upon Mr. Sterne. 

He bowed as he passed her, but did not 
stop to speak; she hoped he would not 
trouble her further, but every day fora 
week she met him in her walks, and it 
seemed to her he must have taken up his 
abode in the village. At first her only fear 
was that he would disclose her place of 
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Leila 


concealment to those friends from whom 
she wished to keep it; then a greater fear 
crept upon her, that, knowing she had fled, 
he had come to torment her with his pres- 
ence, or to injure her with those. who were 
her friends. 

She had never stopped to speak to him 
in any of their meetings, though he had 
often attempted to speak with her, and 
she was therefore. much distressed. when 
he called upon her. She refused at once 
to see him. He insisted. She continued 
in her refusal. That same evening she re- 
ceived a note from him warning her that 
she had cause to fear him unless she 
granted him an interview. _ 

To this she made no reply, but it trou- 
bled her, and presently suspicious words 
were said to her, and she found that. Mr, 
Sterne had been true to his promise. Some 
of her pupils left her. Still Leila said 
nothing to any one in her own defence, 
simply attending to her duties, and trust- 
ing that evil that seemed to threaten 
her should die its justdeath. But this was 
not to be. One day she went as usual to 
give a lesson to ove of her pupils, but 
found her absent. She sat down to wait 


for her return, and was surprised from the 
sheet of music she was studying by the en- 


trance of a gentleman. Upon recognizing 
Mr. Sterne she made a move as if to leave 
the room, but he closed the door, and pre- 
vented her. 

“You must listen .to me now,”’ he said. 

“ Must!’ said Leila. ‘ If you are agen- 
tleman, Mr. Sterne, allow me to leave the 
room,” 

“Itis useless for you to make the at- 
tempt,” he said. ‘‘ The best thing for you 
to do is to listen quietly to what 1 have to 
say.” 

Leila sat down with a look of scorn, as 
she replied : 

“Speak quickly, then, or my pupil will 
come and interrupt you.” 

“Your pupil obtained this meeting for 
me,” he said; ‘so do not be troubled on 
her account.” 

Leila grew a trifle paler as she resigned 
herself to listen to Mr. Sterne, wondering 
and fearing. 

‘“*My dear,’’ he began, and Leila shud- 
dered to hear that appellation from his 
lips, ‘‘ you regard me as if you feared me, 
or disliked me.” 

“ Go on,” said Leila. 


Grey. 


** You need do neither. 
thrown you off—’ 

“Nobody has thrown me off,” said 
Leila, flushing at the implication. 

“Shall see,” continued Mr, Sterne, com- 
posedly, * that you at least have one friend 
who will not desert you.”’ 

“ Friend!’ said Leila, rising in her in- 
dignation. “Do not dare to call your- 
self by that title in my presence. You are 
not my friend, Mr, Sterne—you never have 
been, you never will be!’ 

_ “Tam your more than friend,’’ said Mr. 
Sterne, Leila—”’ 

Miss Grey,’ corrected Leila. 

“No, Leila, you are only Leila, and that 
is the greatest proof of my regard for you.” 
“Sir? stammered poor Leila. _ 

‘Yes, I will be to you all that that false 
Maleolm—” 

Sterne!” 

There was an electric thrill in Leila’s 
voice and manner that made the cool vil- 
lain who addressed her pause confounded. 

“Enough!” she said. *‘ Leave me, or 
he shall hear of this, and he will defend 
me,’? 

He Pr? 

“Yes, Mr. Malcolm. His home is mine 
whenever I choose to make it so, I could 
go to him to-night if Idesired. He is my 
friend—a friend of which your comprehen- 
sion is incapable.” 

“Then I leave you to his friendship,” 
sneered Mr, Sterne. ‘I came to offer you 
a home and riches, to make your name fair 
before the world. You prefer my enmity 
to this—” 

“TI most certainly do,” said Leila. 

‘And you shall have 

With these words, bowing low and mock- 
ingly, he left her. 

Poor Leila gave no music lesson that 
day. She lay nervous and Wretched, won- 
dering if indeed Mr. Malcolm had eyer 
cared for her, or if it were out of the large- 
ness of his heart that he had beeu to her 
all that he had. Then, as the recollection 
of his love returned, she could, not doubt 
it, and she began to pity herself for having 
thrown it away. He had loved her whilst 
Fred— 

A knock upon her door; would she go 
down to dinner? No, she would not. 

The kind lady with whom she was board- 
ing insisted upon bringing her a cup of tea 
at night, and Leila longed to tell her alk 
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her troubles, leaning her aching head upon 
her shoulder. As it was, she only thanked 
her for the kindly act and the gentle cheer- 
ing words. Words that a day or two changed 
to cold doubting and upbraiding. Mr. 
Sterne had done his worst for Leila, and 
she stood alone, apparently without a 
friend, save those who through pity 
stretched out a helping hand, and they 
were few. 

She was told that her room was needed, 
that she must find another place to board. 
She had but two pupils remaining. It was 
then in her distress that she wrote to Phil- 
bert, believing that his presence and his 
word would give the lie to the base rumors 
circulated about her. 

When he came, however, it only served 
to confirm the suspicions concerning her. 
She met him so gladly, and he was so eager 
in his greeting, that those who saw shook 
their heads disapprovingly. 

**Philbert, my darling boy!’’ she cried. 

* Leila, my more than sister!’ 

Then she told him of Mr. Sterne’s con- 
tinued wickedness, and the unhappy light 
that he had thrown about her. 

Philbert’s anger was extreme, and Leila 
was obliged to preach it down, while she 
laughed through her tears in very gladness 
that he cared so much for her, and was 
near to help her. 

“What shall I ever do for you to repay 
you all the good generous deeds you have 
done me?” she asked. 

“ Marry Mr. Malcolm,” said Philbert. 

“What, now?” asked Leila. “ He sure- 
ly cannot want me now.” 

“Do you want him?” asked Philbert. 

I would not wrong him even now,”’ she 
answered. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
POSSIBILITIES. 


To clear Leila from the opprobrium Mr. 
Sterne had cast upon her, it became neces- 
sary to inform Mr. Malcolm of her present 
home. He came at once, at Philbert’s re- 
quest, and the friends whom Leila cared to 
keep flocked back to her, doubly firm for 
the doubts they had suffered concerning 
her. Sunlight seemed to be stealing again 
into her life, and the lives of those she 
loved. She noticed with delight the change 
in Mr. Malcolm. She felt that his love for 
her had softened into something nearer 


friendship, and she could more easily ac- 
cept it. He urged more than ever that she 
should return as governess to the children, 
but she still preferred to remain where she 
was, teaching, it now being possible for 
her friends whom she had left to visit her, 
and for her to visit them. 

Isabel, knowing it was Mr. Malcolm’s 
wish, went to Leila and urged her to come 
back to them. 

“ Life doesn’t seem life without you, my 
darling,” she said. ‘* Why will you persist 
in making us all miserable by keeping 
away from us ?”’ 

* We shouldn’t know how much we cared 
for each other but for being separated,” 
Leila answered. 

** Well, we have been separated quite 
long enough to prove our affection,’”’ Isabel 
replied; “now let us enjoy it a little 
while.”’ 

“ We are enjoying it,’’ said Leila; “ and 
it is very, very good of you, Isabel, to keep 
on loving me.” 

“Hush, Leila darling,’ said Isabel, 
softly. “I never have ceased loving you 
one moment, and I hope to see you happy 
in another love some day.”’ 

Leila’s head drooped, and tears filled her 
eyes. 

“And you,” she asked, “ you are happy, 
darling?” 

“ Life always holds more bliss than bane 
for those who seek the former,” Isabel 
answered. 

“Yes,” said Leila, thoughtfully; “and 
you have sought the former.” 

‘And found it, believe me,” said Isabel ; 
* so suffer no more unhappiness on my ac- 
count.”? And she kissed Leila, to give em- 
phasis to what she said. 

Leila did not, however, return to Mr. 
Malcolm’s at once. She remained in her 
new home, to fulfil some engagement, and 
making others, the time stole on, and 
found her still there, yet not as formerly. 
A hope had wakened in her heart at Isa- 
bel’s words that grew more and more as the 
days went by, and Isabel herself brought 
messages to her that Fred had sent to 
Philbert. 

Meanwhile, Mr.Malcolm, having resigned 
every hope of seeing Leila as the presiding 
genius of his household, began to think 
within himsel€ that it was still possible 
that another might take her place. He had 
loved her as he never should love again. 
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The calm liking that he felt for Isabel, 
also, could never hope for any more pas- 
sionate return. Both had lost that which 
was dearest to them, and both confessed 
this to themselves and one another. Yet, 
when Isabel’s father said to her one night: 

“This is growing serious, my little 
daughter. 1 believe in my heart you pre- 
fer Mr. Malcolm’s society to my own, and 
are pleased that he has a liking for yours.” 

“Has he a liking for mine?” asked 
Isabel. 

**T have heard him say that he has, and 
he certainly does not shun it,’? her father 
answered, well pleased to see the faint 
color that stole into her cheek, and the 
new light in her eye as she was speaking. 

“Aint it lonely?” said little Anna, that 
same night to her sister, as they sat on the 
sofa after supper, with Isabel gone and 
Philbert away. 

“It’s like a desert in the middle of an 
oasis,’ said Alice, who was studying geog- 
raphy,and wished to display her knowledge. 

** You miss Cousin Isabel?” asked Mr. 
Malcolm, indulgently; for the children had 
dubbed her “cousin”? on their first ac- 
quaintance. 

Like everything,” said Anna. 

“So much!” said Alice, with an accom- 
panying sigh. 

**Couldn’t we call her ‘aunt,’ and have 
her here all the time? She doesn’t get 
lost,’”’ said Anna. 

**O yes,”’ said Alice, “ wont you marry 
Cousin Isabel, Uncle Rick?” 

Mr. Malcolm smiled brightly. 

“‘T’)l think about it,’ he said, stooping 
to kiss the eager little faces upraised to 
him. 

tell you a secret,” said Alice, later 
in the evening, te Philbert. 

“O, I’m tired of secrets,” said poor 
Philbert. 

“No, no—no!’ said Alice, pulling his 
hair into his eyes; “no, you’re not a bit 
tired of secrets, and this is a beautiful one.” 

She covered one of Philbert’s ears with 
her hand, and began to whisper into the 
other. 

What's that for?’ asked Philbert. 

What?” 

‘What do you cover that ear up for?” 

“O’cause Uncle Rick says that things 
always go in atone ear and come out at 
the other with me,’ said Alice. 

“They don’t with me,” said Philbert, 
jJaughing. 
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** Then I’ll have to whisper it in at 
ears,’’ said Alice. 

“Well, begin at one first,” said Philbert; 
‘what is it?” 

“I know,” said little Anna, rocking 
backward and forward in great glee. 

“Hush !’’ said Alice, severely; and she 
whispered in Philbert’s ear. 

“That's a good secret,” said Philbert. 
“Tm glad of it.”’ 

“TI knew you would be,” said Alice, 
clapping her hands. ‘“ Now tell me one as 
good if you can.”’ 

“TI can,” said Philbert; and he whis- 
pered in Alice’s ear so loud that Anna 
heard him. “I’m going to marry some 
day.” 

“When?” asked Alice. 

“That’s a big secret,’ said Philbert, 
** but I'll tell you.” 

Alice bent down her little ear to listen. 

“‘And me, too,’’ said Anna. 

“I can’t, unless Alice is willing,” said 
Philbert. 

“Tell,” said Alice, listening intently. 

‘*When you’re big enough to marry me,” 
said Philbert. 

“OP? said Alice. 

“T heard,” said little Anna. 

“Isn’t it a nice secret?” asked Philbert. 

“Terrible,” said little Anna, “terrible 
nice 

“I don’t think much of it,” said Alice; 
but for the rest of the evening she sat pen- 
sively dreaming of the time when she 
should be a beautiful lady grown, like Isa- 
bel or Leila, which of them she would like 
to resemble most she could not decide. 

Little Anna, left to herself, began to 
yawn. 

“Tv’s just possible,” said Mr. Maleolm, 
“that my baby’s bound for the land of 
Nod.”’ And he cuddled her up in his arms, 
and let her sleep there the rest of the 
evening. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PEACEFULNESS. 


Tue fresh young foliage that glistened 
wondrously in the early sunshine after a 
rainy night, proclaimed, as the first fair 
roses in the garden, that summer was at 


the threshold through which Spring had © 


but just now passed, trailing her man- 
tle of blossoms and green, for summer to 
enter upon. 


\ 
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Mr. Hastings was again at his country 
home, and Isabel was with him still, and 
not only Isabel, but Leila, and they sat to- 
gether in the tasteful little oewing-toom, 
sewing and chatting. 

“This is the loveliest little ruffle,” said 
Leila, holding up her needlework for Isa- 
bel’s inspection. 

“QO, it is a beauty,” said Isabel; “ but 
you are trying your eyes to make it, and I 
wish you would not do it for me.” 

*T shall do this, and others, too,’’ said 
Leila; “and you are to wear them on your 
bridal day.”’ 

** How soon it will be here,’? murmured 
Isabel. “I wish almost that it would 
never come.” 

Why, Isabel!’ 

“IT am very happy now,’’ said Isabel. 
“*]T would like to live the life of the present 
always.” 

Leila sewed silently. 

A footstep sounded in the hall without. 

“ Come in here,”’ called Isabel, thinking 
it was Mr. Malcolm. 

The door moved slightly, but no one 
entered. 

Isabel sprang up and opened it, and 
gazed bewildered into a handsome bearded 
face, which she knew, and yet did not 
know. 

** Is it possible,’ asked a voice that there 
was no mistaking, ‘ that I am so soon for- 
gotten 

The ruffle fell out of Leila’s nervous 
hand, she rose quickly, then paused in 
uttering the name which sprang to her 
lips. 

“Fred Markham!’ said Isabel; and the 
very color died out of her face, and the 
hand that she extended trembled visibly. 
Only a moment did she thas lose her self- 
possession. 

“ Here we three are,’’ she said, “ Leila, 
and you, and I, Fred. Now we will begin 
again, and have no more.blunders.” 

And with a pretty willfulness, she took 
Leila’s hand and Fred’s and clasped them 
together, with her own above them. 

“Philbert wrote me you were to marry 
Mr. Malcolm, and so I came home, hoping 
you would let we come to your wedding,” 
said Fred, as, still holding Leila’s hand, he 
sat down beside her. 

“If you are good,’’ said Isabel, ‘‘ per- 
haps I may let you.” 

Then voey showed Fred all the pretty 


bits of finery that they could, and he ex- 
hausted his stock of adjectives, and thought 
to himself if time had changed him, it had 
changed both Leila and Isabel. They 
seemed each to have caught from the 
other that which was most beautiful in 
each. 

“Are you comparing us?’ asked Isabel, 
noticing him look from one to the other of 
them. “I can assure you that neither 
Leila nor I look our best. Leila is often 
wondrously beautiful—”’ 

“For shame, Isabel!” said Leila; “do 
not ridicule me when—I am making youa 
rufile.’’ 

“‘ Ridicule you, my darling! Hark! there 
comes Mr. Malcolm. What will he think 
to find this handsome man adorned in all 
my precious adornments?’ For Isabel had 
decked Fred fantastically in laces and rib- 
bous, until he looked like a well-dressed 
peddler displaying his wares. 

Mr. Malcolm did gaze with unfeigned 
astonishment at Fred, as he rose to greet 
him. 

Isabel laughed merrily, bnt Leila’s eyes 
were downcast, and there was a tear hidden 
beneath each swelling lid. 

It was a trying moment for them all, and 
I: .bel’s sprightliness was all perhaps that 
rendered it unendurable. She rested her 
white hands on Mr. Malcolm’s shoulder, 
and looked smilingly into his face, asking, 
“ Isn’t this a pleasant surprise ?”’ 

“Truly pleasant,’’? said Mr. Malcolm, 
still shaking Fred by the hand. “Is this 
the European fashion?” he asked, touch- 
ing the laces on Fred’s arm. 

“The latest,’ said Fred, as he turned 
to Leila, begging her to remove the deli- 
cate finery. 

Leila did so quietly, then glancing from 
the window, said: 

**T see two impatient little faces looking 
this way. Shan’t we ask the children to 
come in?” 

“Why, yes,” said Isabel, they need 
asking; they know they are welcome.” 

“T came to take you a drive,” said Mr. 
Malcolm, ‘‘and they are waiting in the 
carriage for us. But now—”’ 

**Go, by all means,” said Fred. “TI will 
be here when you return.” 

“‘ Leila shall stay and entertain him,” 
said Isabel. “Yes, it shall be so,” she in- 
sisted; and hurrying Mr. Malcolm away, 
she bowed merrily a moment after, from 
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the window of the carriage, to Fred and 
Leila, as they stood half way down the 
path. i 

Leila felt an inexpressible sensation of 
happiness steal over her, as Fred put out 
his hand to her, saying: 

**At last, Leila, I may offer it to you 
honorably to us both, if you can overlook 
the past. Leila, have you ceased to love, 
and am I, as I well deserve to be, too late 
a wooer?” 

She answered him silently, taking his 
hand caressingly within her own, and 
looking into his eyes with the look of deep 
unutterable love that she now dared show 
to him. 

An hour later, when Isabel returned 
from her drive, Leila and Fred were miss- 
ing. She told Mr. Malcolm this with a 
smile. ‘ 

“So much for his promise,” said Alice. 
‘*T heard him say he would be here when 
we got back, and J wanted to see him.” 


Nobody replied to this remark, and Mr. 
Malcolm, promising to come again in the 
evening, drove away. 

Isabel went to her chamber, where she 
found a small package awaiting her. A 
wedding present from an old school friend. 

A pale beautiful Parian face. White, 
calm and smiling. No deep emotion in it 
of joy or sorrow, only contentment. ‘* She 
calls it ‘ Peace,’”’ said Isabel, reading the 
note that accompanied it. ‘‘I will name it 
‘The Future,’—my future, for it is the 
image of that—neither hope, nor joy, nor 
suffering—only a pale and placid happiness. 
A good man is happier with me and I with 
him. Love with its thousand thrills we 
can never know. The rapid pulses of that 
life will beat for those other two whose 
right it is.” 

She lay the face carefully away with her 
other presents, to be shown to Leila on her 
return, 

BE CoNTINUED., 


MAUD’S LESSON. 


‘ BY KATE SEAFOAM, 


“ REALLY, Mr. Irving, you do not in- 
tend to bring that child here, to take her 
home with you?” Mrs. Irving asked, sharp- 
ly, as she drew her napkin from the ring 
with an indignant twitch. 

Mr. Irving looked wonderingly at his 
wife, and then nervously replied : 

“Why, yes, my dear. You would not 
surely expect nor want me to leave my only 
brother’s child among strangers, would 
you?” 

A slight flush tinged the marble-like 
whiteness of the elegant lady’s face, and 
she hesitated a moment ere she made any 
response to this evidently disagreeable 
question, toying nervously with her spoon; 


_ then she said, coldly: 


“Probably the child would be much 
better off and contented among the rude 
farmers, where she has been reared, than 
with us in thecity. And then it is as much 
as I can do to look after this young lady, 
who is such a tax upon my strength and 
patience; and I’m sure I should not know 
what to do with an awkward coarse coun- 
try girl.” And the lady assumed a languid 
air of injured elegance. 

Mr. Irving looked shocked at this want 
of teeling, but replied, slowly: 


“ O well; perhaps they may help to amuse 
each other; so Maud may not trouble you 
so much, I think, my dear Maud, this 
cousin Agnes must be very near your age, 
and it will be nice for you to, have a com- 
panion in the house.’ And Mr, Irving 
louked fondly, proudly upon his fair daugh- 
ter, his only child, who sat, beside him at 
the elegantly-spread table. 

Maud’s full red lips curled contemptu- 
ously and she replied; " 

“Why, papa, mamma just called this 
cousin an awkward country girl, and I 
should not think you would expect me to 
take her for a companion. I shall be 
ashamed of her, I know, and I do hope you 
wont bring her here.” And petted, vain 
Maud closed her mouth in a decided pout. 

Mr. Irving gave Maud a reproachful 
glance and sighed deeply, but made no 
reply. 

The meal was finished in silence, and 
when Mr, Irving rose from the table he 
said, sadly: 

“I shall leave for the West in the first 
train in the morning, hoping I may find my 
brother alive. I shall be obliged to sit up 
very late and work steadily to arrange my 
business to be absent a few days; so I will 
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bid you good-by now, my dear, as you will 
not rise so early in the morning.”’ And he 
turned to Maud, who was still pouting. He 
took her in his arms tenderly, but she re- 
turned his affectionate kiss coldly, and 
sighing again, he said: 

‘Well, good-by, my dear Maud! God 
bless and keep you, till my return.” And 
kissing her tenderly again, he went to the 
library. 

Mr. Irving, a wealthy merchant, whose 
elegant residence was located in the su- 
burbs of the busy city, had received a let- 
ter that day announcing the fatal illness of 
his only brother, who had expressed an 
earnest desire to see him once more, and 
begged him to care for his only child, a girl 
near Maud’s age. 

The brothers had been widely separated, 
and had not seen each other for years, yet 
had continued an occasional correspon- 
dence. The merchant had been closely 
confined to his business, which increased, 
and became more prosperous each year. 
His brother, who had been unfortunate in 
business, went to the West when quite 
young, married, and settled down to the 
quiet life of afarmer. Inafew years he 
suffered a great affliction by the death of 
his dearly beloved wife. He was deeply 
affected by this loss, and avoided all society, 
tenderly caring for his affectionate little 
daughter who was but two years of age 
when her mother died. 

The brothers were strongly attached to 
each other in youth, and though separated 
they held loving remembrance, and it was 
with a sadly anxious heart, that Maud’s 
father started upon his journey, which was 
embittered by the cold selfishness of his 
wife and daughter. 

He was in time to receive his brother’s 
last farewell, and earnest entreaty that he 
would ever care for his little orphaned 
Agnes, as he would for his own child. 

Mr. Irving tearfully promised, and when 
all was over he took the weeping stricken 
little orphan away and ‘strove to comfort 
her as affectionately as if she had been his 
own child. When the last sad rites were 
over, the necessary preparations made to 
leave the farm, she clung to him as fondly 
asachild to a father, and during the greater 
part of the sad wearisome journey, her 
emall dark head was pillowed upon his 
arm. 

It was the evening of a «dismal dreary 


long journey, and the grieved little orphan, 
clad in sombre black, plainly made, so 
weary she could hardly hold her head up, 
was not a very bright or interesting object 
to a gay heart—and thoughtless Maud 
stared contemptuously at her, and when 
her kind-hearted father, after warmly em- 
bracing her, said: 

** Now come and kiss your poor afflicted 
cousin, my dear Maud,” her pretty face ex- 
pressed the greatest contempt as she flip- 
pantly replied: 

“No, thank you, papa! I’d rather be 
excused.” 

Mr Irving stared at his daughter, too 
surprised and indignant to speak for a 
moment, scarcely believing he had heard 
aright; then in a reproachful tone he said: 

“Maud! Ah! how can you be so cruel! 
Have you no feeling at all?” 

Maud laughed outright, looking con- 
temptuously at the little shrinking figure 
in black again, as she murmured, “ she’s 
such a queer-looking dowdyish thing!’ 

“ Maud!’ her father called sternly again, 
“call your mother, and then leave the 
room. I am ashamed of you, really!” 

*“ Mamma has gone to Mrs, Wadleigh’s 
reception, papa, so 1 can't call her,’’ Maud 
surlily replied. 

“Well, Maud, I want you to see that 
your cousin has something warm to take, 
and that there is a fire in her room,” Mr. 
Irving said, rather sternly. ; 

“Certainly, papa, I will ring for Mary, 
and she will see that she is well taken care 
of, I suppose,’? Maud answered, as she 
quickly rang the bell. 

**But I wish you to see that Mary does 
attend to her well, my dear, as your cousin 
is very tired, and nearly ill from grief.”’ 

Maud tossed her head disdainfully, but 
ere she could reply, Mary, the Irish maid, 
entered the room, and turning to her, Mr. 
Irving repeated his orders concerning poor 
little Agnes. With many profuse expres- 
sions of sympathy for “‘ the poor dear cra- 
thure, the blissed child,” Mary promised 
to care for her, and bidding little Agnes an 
affectionate good-night, Mr, Irving has- 
tened away to the store, before it was 
closed for the night. As soon as her 
uncle, who had so tenderly comforted her 
in her grief, left her, poor little Agnes felt 
forsaken indeed. Shesaw, and felt keenly 
at once that her gay pretty cousin had no 


day when they came to the end of their 
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sympathy for her, and even disliked her. 
When kind-hearted Mary left them to pre- 
pare for the little stranger’s comfort, Maud 
crossed the room to the window, and drum- 
ming lightly on the pane, she hummed a 
gay air carelessly. Sad and weary, such a 
sense of loneliness came over the little 
orphan she could not restrain her tears. 
When Mary returned with warm tea and 
a delicate repast, she found Agnes crying 
softly. 

“Shure now, ye mustn’t take it to heart 
so, my dear. Ye’ll be sick, it’s thrue now, 
if yees goonso. Shure Miss Maud’ll heart- 
en ye up a bit—it’s lonely and sorry ye are, 
an’ no wonder at it aither, taken from 
yere home in graif so! The poor child, 
she cries so, mebbe ye hasa kind tinder 
word for her, Miss Maud,” said Mary,croon- 
ingly, turning to Maud. 

“Tf she will cry, I’m sure I don’t know 
how I can help it—I don’t see why she 
need to make such a fuss,’ Maud said, 
testily, as she turned from the window. 

“Fuss? Shure, the poor dear’s heart is 
touched, miss, an’ may the good Father 
save ye from any such throuble! Shure, 
it isn’t fuss at all, but graif, miss!’ Mary 
replied, indignantly; and then she strove 
in her rude but kindly way to soothe the 
grieved child, urging her to drink the warm 
tea and eat something. 

Agnes yielded to these earnest entreaties, 
and drank the tea, but her heart was too 
full to eat. 

Mary led the weeping little girl to her 
well-warmed room without even a good- 
night from Maud, who muttered as they 
left her: 

“What afright she is, really! Well, if 
papa would bring her here I’!l try my best 
to make her sick of it, so she’ll be glad to 
go away.” 

Instead of going to sleep at once, to rest 
herself as Mary told her to, poor little 
Agnes lay awake grieving a long while, un- 
til she cried herself to sleep. 

In the morning she awoke with a weary 
sense of loss and loneliness. She arose at 
her usual time, which was some earlier 
than that of the other members of this 
fashionable family. Hastening through 
her plain but neat toilet, she sat down by 
the window dreamily thinking, her sore 
heart sadly yearning for the simple joys of 
the past, dreading the untried future which 
promised to be anything but pleasant. 


She started nervously at the sound of the 
breakfast bell. In a few minutes Mary 
looked in, saying that her uncle feared she 
might be ill this morning. Agnes assured 
her she felt quite well. 

“An’ shure, dear child, it is anything but 
well you look, wid that pale face an’ such 
weary sad eyes. But mebbe ye’ll hearten 
up a bit after a nice warm breakfast. Come 
till I show you the way to get it now, where 
your good uncle is waiting. Shure, an’ it 
isn’t ivery lone orphan that gits the like of 
sich a fine home!’ kindly Mary continued, 
as Agnes followed her with nervous timid- 
ity to the tastefully-spread breakfast. 

Her uncle greeted her kindly, but the 
sensitive little girl shrank back with a feel- 
ing akin to fear, from the cold salutation, 
which could not justly be called a welcome, 
of the elegant haughty lady, her aunt. 
Maud did not notice her enough to speak 
to her this morning, but as she sat opposite 
to her at the table, she was awkwardly con- 
scious of her scornful glances during the 
unpleasant meal—and had it not been for 
her uncle’s kindly solicitude she would 
have found it impossible to have eaten 
anything. 

How distinctly, sadly, as she returned to 
her beautiful but lonely room, did her loved 
father’s words, the last he had spoken to 
her, repeat themselves, with such mournful 
intensity. 

**T do not even know, my dearest Agnes, 
to what a home Iamsending you. I know 
that your uncle is wealthy, that he married 
a beautiful wealthy lady, and has a daugh- 
ter very near your age. Ah! my dear, itis 
not always the most elegant home that is 
the happiest—it is the sunshine of love 
that beautifies and makes home pleasant, 
Your uncle is very kind and fond, was al- 
ways tender-hearted, and I feel that he will, 
as he says, do all he can to make you happy, 
as I should for his child; yet I feel, lying 
here so near to our final parting, that there 
is an elementin that new elegant home, 
which will make it very pleasant or unpleas- 
ant for my orphaned child. God grant, in 
his mercy, that it may be pleasant! But 
O my dear, whatever it may be, be patient, 
my child, believing it all for the best!’ 

And as the days wore on, days of loneli- 
ness and keen suffering to the sensitive 
little girl, how often that remembrance re- 
turned so vividly, and much need she had 
of patience and self-control ! 
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To a frank-hearted, loving, sensitive 
child there could not have been a harder 
life than that which poor Agnes suffered 
with her wealthy relatives. Her aunt was 
a haughty cold-hearted woman, to whom 
the sad pale-faced little orphan was but an 
‘object of disgust. Devoted to fashion and 
selfish pleasure, all that was noble in her 
nature was sadly warped; and her only 
child, pretty, vain Maud, left almost entire- 
ly to the care of hirelings, where her un- 
disciplined childish will was law, provided 
it did not interfere with her lady mother’s 
plans, was but just sucha girl at twelve 
years of age as might have been expected. 
Left to her, own devices, vanity and self- 
will.had rapidly and easily developed, Her 
fond father, to whom the fairy-like cunning 
child was the loveliest thing in the world, 

had ever most indulgently petted her; and 
now, when her really faulty be- 
came so insolently apparent, he was help- 
lessly shocked. He weakly plead with her 
to, be kind to her orphaned cousin. But to 
the vain selfish heart, which had till now 
held undivided sway, this request was jeal- 


ously, irksome. 
Before her father Maud cunningly strove 


to be coldly respectful to Agnes, But as 
sgon as her kind uncle left the house, 
Agnes was continually subjected to the 


‘mast, merciless ridicule, the most offensive 


bebaviour. This deceptive course was of it- 
self,a torture to the frank girl, who bad 
never practised deceit in her life. 

Even her grief, so keenly felt, was made 
the subject of cruel ridicule by thoughtless 
Mand. Poor Agnes’s pillow, was wet, with 
her, tears every night, as she cried in ber 
uploved loneliness till she fell asleep. As 
a natural copsequence, her clear dark eyes 
lopked unusually large and sad, encircled 
by,dark rings, Now her beautiful eyes and 
abundant wavy brown hair had been her 
loyed father’s especial pride, being like her 
mgther’s, and he often praisedthem. With- 
out, vanity, Agnes was pleased with them 
for this reason. Thus it was harder to bear, 
when in her cruel ridicule her cousin Maud 

oaljed her, “ Our long-faced pun, wall-eyed 
diyinity,” or “country gawky.”” 
As weak little Agnes strove to maintain 
her self-control, wo bear patiently her cruel 
ts, so much the more did Maud tor- 
ment her to make her yield to weakness, 
aid reproach her ill-naturedly, orcry. The 
human heart when undisciplined, without 


restraint, is prone to be tyrannical—and 
Maud often persisted in her cruel ridicule, 
until Agnes was nearly wild or forced to 
tears, as she tremulously besought her to 
leave her alone. Then Maud would taunt 
her as being spiritless, calling her a 
*booby,”’ while the naturally high-spirited 
girl was nearly beside herself in her efforts 
to obey her father’s dying injunction to be 
patient. 

Her haughty aunt never uttered one 
word of reproof, but by her manner rather 
encouraged her daughter in. her ill-behay- 
iour, Agnes knew not a moment of quiet 
when Maud was at home, unless her uncle 
was present, He could not but notice her 
changed looks and appearance, and when, 
in the library alone, whither he had taken 
her with him one evening when his wife 
and daughter were away, he questioned her 
about her health, and asked her if she was 
not happy with them; if she missed the old 
home so much, the fond caress, so like her 
affectionate father, the kindly solicitude, 
touched her grieved heart. She began to 
cry, aud. tenderly soothing her he begged 
her to tell him if. any one was unkind to 
her. But to his earnest questionings and 
plain inquiries concerning Maud, all he 
could get her to admit was that Maud did 
not like her, Seeing that she did not wish 
to censure them, to make trouble, he com- 
forted her,.coming at once to the conclu- 
sion, that not liking her, Maud annoyed 
her all she could; that the child he sought 
to make happy was suffering. At the first 
opportunity he spoke to his wife about it, 
then to. Maud; but they both indignantly 
denied causing her any unhappiness, and 
then they insolently accused little Agnes 
of complaining to her uncle about them, 
Mrs. Irving going so far as to threaten to 
punish her; and thinking they had effectu- 
ally silenced her, Maud became more arbi- 
trary than before, and Agnes suffered deep- 
ly for her uncle’s tender solicitude. 

Nearly three months had passed in this 
manner. The coid dreary winter had given 
place to the mild days of late spring. The 
fruit trees, white with delicate blossoms, 
filled the air with sweet fragrance. In the 
tastefully arranged flower-garden, gorgeous 
tulips and modest fleur-de-lis were flower- 
ing plentifully, while the later plants were 
budding profusely. The sweet wild birds 
sang joyously, melodiously, all through the 
sunny days, flitting gayly among the thick 
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shrubbery. To lonely Agnes it seemed a 
welcome dream of the dear home life; for 
with a decidedly rural taste, having been 
reared on afarm, the opulent merchant 
never would reside in the noisy city, and 
his elegant home was located in a very 
quiet place, surrounded by extensive 
grounds. The first overwhelming keenness 
of grief had, with the hopefulness and elas- 
ticity of youth, passed from little Agnes’s 
heart, and if it had not been for the unpleas- 
antness of this fine home, she might have 
been happy. 

Mr. Irving, as he took his seat at the 
table one evening, missed the sad wistful 
face to which he had become accustomed. 
He waited a few moments expecting Agnes 
to enter, and then he asked where she 
was, 

“T am sure I do not know,” his wife re- 
plied, arching her eyebrows, as she looked 
queerly at him. 

** Maud, do you know where your cousin 
is?” he asked, turning to Maud, 

“] am sure I do not; she is such a queer 
odd creature one neyer can tell where she 
may be, or what she is doing,’’ Maud care- 
lessly replied. 

In a few moments Mr. Irving said: 

«Please see if you can find your cousin, 
Maud.” 

Maud, instead of going herself, touched 
the bell and Mary quickly appeared, and 
Maud said: 

“ Papa wants you to find Agnes—perhaps 
she is in her room.” 

Mary hastily disappeared, Mr. Irving 
looked strangely at his forward daughter, 
and Mrs. Irving said, testily: 

** What a fuss about that girl!’ 

** Indade, an’ she isn’t in her room, at all, 
Miss Maud,” said Mary, as she returned, 

“Do you think she has gone away auy- 
where beyond the garden?” Mr. Irving 
asked, anxiously. 

‘* Did ye spake to me, sir?’’ Mary asked, 
respectfully, lingering as if there was some- 
thing more she wished to say, 

“* Well, yes, Mary,” he slowly replied. 

“One would think it an alarming matter 
for her to bea little late ather me 
Mrs. Irving sneeringly interrupted. 

“It is, at least, strange in one so prompt 
and orderly as little Agnes is,’’ Mr, Irving 
replied. ‘“‘ And now, Mary, have you seen 
Miss Agnes in the past hour?” he asked. 

Mary hesitated a moment with drooping 


face, and then flinging her head up defiant- 
ly, she said: 

“Shure it’s a burning shame, it is so, sir, 
for the dear lone child to be trated so, as 
might haye sich a fine home here, wid a 
plinty.’”’ 

Mrs, Irving gave Mary a threatening 
glance, and she continued, nervously: 

“Shure, I'd spake out, mum, for the 
poor child, if I’d lave at once!’’ 

*“Well, well, Mary,’’ Mr. Irving said, 
soothingly, “ tell if you know where Agnes 
is.”’ 

“Tndade, an’ I couldn’t tell ef she come 
back yit! AllIcan tellis that Il saw her 
run down the garden like mad, wid a wild 
look in her pooty eyes, an’ her little hands 
clinched when she broke away from Miss 
Maud, an’ she a torminting the very life 
out of her! Shure, she wint toward. the 
old summer-house at the end of the garden. 
An’ a big shame it is to thrate a poor lone 
child so, I’m frae to. say, sir, maneing no 
offinse to you atall, sir!’ and tender-heart- 


ed Mary turned hastily from the room with 
her wide apron to her eyes. 

A moment’s silence, and then Mr ee 
said, sternly: 

“Maud, I am ashamed for you! Sarah, 
I would not huye believed you would have 
allowed this!” 

“What a fuss about nothing, truly! ‘It 
the silly child chooses to stay away and 
pout, it is no concern of mine, 1 told you 
before you brought her here, that I could 
not take the trouble upon myself,” Mrs. 
Irving replied, while Maud sat sulking. 

Mr. Irving rose from the table, saying, 
sadly: 

“ Well, itis my concern to see that my 
brother’s orphan is cared for, kindly treated, 
and I will go and Jook for her.’’ 

“ Whoever heard of sucha thing! Why, 
one would think we had murdered the 
precious child!’ Mrs. Irving said. 

**I don’t believe papa would make such 
atime if I was dead,” Maud said, indig- 
nantly. 

« Maud !” her father said, sternly, “Iam 
anxious, I confess, about Agnes; perhaps it 
is because she has, as you must have seen, 
looked so sad and unwell of late, and lam 
so grieved, my daughter, that you should 
have made her so unhappy, when you might 
have made it so pleasant fcr her,” he added, 

Mr. Irving hurried through the garden, 
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and as he neared the old summer-house a 
low pitiful moaning caused him to hasten 
his steps, and told him that Agnes was 
there. He hurriedly entered, and bending 
above the seat where she lay, he called her 
name twice, anxiously. She made no reply, 
but still that mournful sound continued. 
The evening air was damp and chilly, and 
as he quickly took her in his arms, tender- 
ly calling her name, her hair was cold and 
moist, but her face was feverishly hot to 
his hand. 

“O, I’m afraid they’ve killed the poor 
child!’ he murmured sadly, as he walked 
swiftly to the house. 

He bore his unconscious burden to the 
warm sitting-room, and when he was able 
to see her distinctly, he started back in 
alarm, ringing the bell violently. Mary 
appeared, and he said with much agitation, 
as she gazed in affright at the convulsively 
working face, the small dark head turning 
restlessly from side to side, such a wild 
light in the sad eyes— 

“Tell Tom to go for Dr. Ayers instantly, 
and ask Mrs. Irving to come here.” 

Mary lost no time in doing her errand, 
and soon Mrs. Irving enterea the room fol- 
lowed by Maud. They both started back 
as they looked at the moaning figure on 
the lounge, which Mr. Irving was bending 
over. Rising he said: 

_ “She is very ill, I fear; I have sent for 
the doctor, and I wish you would have her 
placed carefully in bed. I will carry her 
up stairs myself.” 

“But is she unconscious? How she 
moans!’ Mrs. Irving asked, nervously, 
turning pale; and he replied: 

“Yes, she is wholly unconscious. ' Ah, 
how she moans! And 1 promised my 
brother to care for her as I would have my 
Maud cared for! Would you like to be 
treated so, Maud? This child would net 
have treated you nor any one else so.”’ 

Maud shrank back pale and trembling, 
but did not reply. Agnes was tenderly 
placed in bed by tearful Mary who was very 
fond of the géntle lone orphan, and soon 
Dr. Ayers arrived. He examined his little 
patiént critically, and said, turning to Mrs. 
Irving. ‘‘ What's the matter here? Has 
this’ child been studying too hard, or how 
has the nervous system, the brain, been so 
terribly taxel? There has been some 
severe shock here! She’s of a sensitive 
nervous temperament, and should be care- 
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fully reared,” he continued, thoughtfully, 
as no one replied to his query, passing his 
cool hand slowly over the hot restless head. 

“Whose child is this, Mr. Irving?’ he 
asked. 

“My brother’s. She has grieved much 
for her father of whom she was very fond. 
He died several months ago,” Mr. Irving 
answered, wishing to account for the child’s 
condition. 

“Ah, yes! I heard of his death, I 
think,” the keen doctor said, musingly, as 
if not fully satisfied. ‘‘ She’s rather young 
to grieve so, but then she is rather a supe- 
rior child, Ishould judge—quite a fine head 
there,” he added, as he prepared the 
medicine. 

Then followed days which one does not 
like to pass through or think of. In spite 
of the utmost skill and attention which the 
learned physician lavishly bestowed upon 
this patient in whom he was from the first 
deeply interested, little Agnes came very 
near to death. Mr. Irving was nearly be- 
side himself with anxiety. Poor Maud, so 
terribly awakened to the enormity of her 
offence, was in a most pitiable state of ner- 
vous excitement, and nearly ill. It seemed 
almost impossible for her to stay away from 
the sick room, though not allowed to enter, 
during those days of wild delirium, when 
brain fever nearly scorched the life out of 
the frail body. Maud heard the wild piti- 


ful wailing,the delirious words in which her . 


own name was often uttered in tremulous 
entreaty, as she crouched pale and tearful 
by the door, no one being admitted but the 
nurse and physician and a daily call grant- 
ed to Mr. Irving. 

Maud had followed her father to the door 
that day, and when he came out pale and 
tearful, she cried out, “‘O papa, she wont 
die, will she? O, I never never will do so 
again! O, I’m so sorry!’ And sobbing 
bitterly, her father led her away, trying to 
comfort her. 

Then Dr. Ayers passed along to the sick 
one, murmuring, “Ah! I thought so, 
Miss Maud! I must try to cure both.” The 
next day he found Maud waiting for him, 
and she said tearfully, looking wistfully up 
in his face: 

** You will do all you can for Agnes, 
doctor ?”’ 

**Certainly, my dear Maud—you may 
come in to see her,” he gently replied, 
taking her hand. She started forward 
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eagerly, but drew back timidly as she en- 
tered the darkened room and heard her 
name uttered. But Dr. Ayers drew her 
along firmly up beside the bed till she saw 
the little fever-wasted face plainly tossing 
upon the pillow. Then he sat down hold- 
ing her closely to him while she listened 
in remorse and shame to the pitiful voice. 
At last she could bear it no longer, and she 
begged him to let her leave the room. 
Kissing her fondly, he said: 

““You wont do so any more, will you, 
Maud ?” 

“*O, I never, never will!’ she moaned, as 
she hurried away. 

And when danger was over, and con- 
sciousness returned, all through the weak 
convalescence, Maud and her fair mother, 
whose haughty heart was wholly softened. 
never tired of caring for the now dear child 
—striving in every way to amuse her. 

When Dr. Ayers made his last call upon 
his rapidly recovering patient, accompanied 
by Mr. Irving, who said earnestly to him, 
“Thank God itis past, doctor! Iwouldn’t 
go through with it again for a good deal!’ 
the doctor replied: 

‘It was hard! But, my dear sir, the use- 
ful lesson your sweet Maud has learned is 
worth much suffering. That is a pretty 


picture!’ And he pointed to where the beau- 
tiful Maud, doubly beautiful for the ten- 
der spiritualized beauty which shone from 
her pearl-like face, sat in a low rocker be- 
side her pale cousin’s lounging-chair, read- 
ing softly to her, while loving Agnes, with 
thin tremulous hand, fondly stroked her 
golden hair and fastened a royal pansy in 
the clustering mass, caressingly. 

It was asweet, a lovely picture. The 
elegant room filled with the halo of ripe 
June sunshine, the rich lace curtains flut- 
tering gently in the soft breeze, richly 
freighted with the fragrance of many roses. 

“ Beautiful, truly!” Mr. Irving said, soft- 
ly. “Ah! Itis worth much, this needful 
lesson, and I would not part with that new 
beauty my dear Maud has gained. The 
thoughtless heart has many lessons to 
learn through suffering.” 

‘*May they all be lasting!’ the doctor 
fervently replied. 

And Maud’s lessun was lasting. Agnes 
had at last a happy home, beautified with 
the sunshine of love, which her tender sen- 
sitive nature craved, while Maud found a 
loving companion in the once neglected 
child, and true pleasure in unselfish love 
and thoughtfulness for the happiness of 
others. 


A MOTHER'S TACT. 


The mother was sewing busily, and Josie, 
sitting on the carpet beside her, and pro- 
vided with dull rounded scissors and some 
old magazines, just as busily cutting out 
pictures. 

“It would litter the carpet,” so said Aunt 
Martha, who had come in for a cosy chat. 
Mamma knew this, but she knew too, that 
afew minutes work would make all right 
again, and Josie was happy. 

All went well, till the little boy found he 
had cut off a leg of a horse that he consid- 
ered a marvel of beauty. It was areal dis- 
appointment and grief to the little one. 

Mamma, see!” and half crying, he held 
it up. 

“Play he’s holding up one foot,” the 
mother said, quickly. 

“ Do real horses, mamma?” 

““O yes, sometimes.”’ 

“T will,” and the sunshine chased away 


the cloud that in another minute would 
have rained down. | 

It was a little thing the mother’s answer, 
but the quick sympathy, the ready tact 
made all right. The boy’s heart was com- 
forted and he went on with his play, while 
the mother sewed quietly with no jar of 
nerves or temper, and auntie’s call lost none 
of its pleasantness, 

“Tm tired of cutting pieces, mamma,” 
after a while. 

“Well, get your horse-wagon and play 
those bits of paper are wood, and you are 
going to bring me a load. Draw it over to 
that corner by the fire, and put them into 
the kindling box; play that was the wood- 
house.” 

Pleased and proud, the little teamster 
drew load after load till the papers. were 
all picked up, without his ever thinking he 
was doing anything but play. 
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Answers to August Puzzles. 
17. ‘* There’s no place like home,’’ 
18, Paste, tapes, 19. Gear, rage. 20. Nears, 
snare. 21. Score, cores, 22. Tale, late. 
23. (S)PIT(E) 24 ACRE 


(T) RE(D) CRIB 
(S) TEA(L) RIPE 
EBEN 


25. Englewood. 26. Speculate, peculate. 
27. Estop, stop. 28. Faction, action. 
29. “When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 
30. Begun. 31. Below. 32. Berate. 
33. Behind. 34. Beaver. 35. Erie, Weld 
County, Colorado. 


36. M 37. ALTER 
TOP LEAVE 
‘TRIED TAKEN 
MOIDORE EVENT 
PEONY RENTS 
DRY 
E 
54.—Enigma. 


Iam composed of 14 letters. 

My 11, 12, 6, 7, 3, is to hang. 

My 8, 1, 4, is the stomach of a beast, 

My 2, 5, 13, 7, is to utter pleasant sounds. 

My 9, 10, 14, is a unit on cards. 

My whole should be in every family. 
Exiza H. Morton. 


55.—Charade. 
When you see a boy nicknamed my third, 
with his second my first, then he is my 
whole. “Beau K.” 


56.—Diamond Puzzle. 

In weal and woe; A weight; Harmon- 
ized; What some people often think they 
are going to accomplish; Destitute; What 
some sermons aud stories often are, as well 
as individuals; In savage and severe. 


CYRIL DEANE. 


57.—Double Acrostic. 

A schoolbook; A conjurer; Singular; 
To relieve; Concealed; A _ collection; 
Solution. 

The initials name a continent; the finals 
something indispensable to ships. 

J. B. ACKERMAN. 


Hidden Cities. 
568. The dress is buff, Al, of course you 
see it. 
59, Abel fasted for many days. 
60. Is this Quebec or Kingston ? 


61.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in month, but not in May; 
The 2d is in dray, but not in sleigh; - 
The 3d is in lay, but not in tune; 
The 4th is in March, but not in June; 
The 5th is in sleigh, but not in sled; 
The 6th is in green, but not in red; 
The 7th is in portion, but not in dower; 
The 8th is in might, but not in power; 
The whole is the name of a flower. 


RUTHVEN. 


Transpositions. 
62. Transpose a flower into.painful. 
63. A bird into a large thorn. 
64. An animal into a knotted stalk. 
65. A fish into a stick of wood. 
66. A fruit into a mass of matter. 
67. Part of a wheel into a weather-cock. 
Eviza H. Morton. 


68.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 24 letters. 

The 8, 6, 21, 16, 13, 11, 4, is what boys 
like to do. 

The 19,,9, 7, is reserved, 

The 24, 17, 22, we could not easily dis- 
pense with. 

The 1, 10, 18, 3,isananimal. 

The 14, 15, 2, 13, is necessary for cooking. 

The 20, 10, 13, is to strike. 

The 23, 6, 16, 12, we all like. 

The whole is an old proverb. “ Pama.” 


Decapitations. 
69. Behead hasty, and leave a tree. 
70. To cut, and leave a plant. 
71. Dread, and leave a part of the head. 
72. Fashion, and leave a song. i 
Lymay T. NIELSON. 


13.— Words Squared, 
Dry; A fashionable way of travelling; A 
notion; Beloved. ELLA A, 


74.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; To abuse; A man’s name; 
A covering for the head ; A consonant. 
Evouip. 
75.—Letter Puzzle. 
bgt 1st is in Rome, the 2d in Greece, 
e 8d in swan, the 4th in geese, 
The 5th in frolic, the 6th in fun, 
The 7th in doing, the 8th in done, 
The 9th in study, so I’ve heard said, 
The whole is a woman we very much dread. 
CyRiL DEANE. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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OURIOUS 


SeLF-AMPUTATION OF AN ARM.—A 
short time ago, at a Medical ‘Temperance 
Meeting in London, Dr. George Lamb, in 
the course of a speech, mentioned the fol- 
lowing curious incident in hospital prac- 
tice: “ You have not long to be dresser or 
house-surgeon in any hospital before you 
become practically acquainted with some 
of the results of drinking upon the persons 
of the patients who collect there. You 
will very soon have brought under your 
care broken limbs, fractured skulls and 
disfigured faces. I remember, when it hap- 
pened to be one of my weeks on duty asa 
dresser, a woman came into the casualty- 
ward, carrying her left hand and part of 
the forearm in her right hand. She had 
deliberately cut the flesh to the bone, and, 
finding she was unable to get through the 
bone with the carving-knife she was using, 
finished the business by chopping it off 
with a blunt axe, The jagging of the 
wound by this instrament prevented, in a 
measure, some of the bleeding that would 
have otherwise occurred. She was at once 
placed in bed, and the arm had to be am- 
putated higher up, more in accordance 
with surgical art. The only explanation 
she could give of her conduct was, that the 
devil was on her clock, and had told her to 
doit. I need scarcely tell you the devil, 
in this case, as in many others, had entered 
in the form of strong drink.” 


JAPANESE HovsEs.—The streets of Yo- 
kahama are wide and straight. Each house 
is built of wood, without an atom of paint, 
and is a real toy-house, a genuine Lilipu- 
tian Swiss chalet, built with a taste, a 
nicety and a neatness which are admirable. 
The Japanese are wonderful workers in 
wood, and it is a pleasure to see the roofs, 
so light and yet so strong, supported by 
walls which are made like the side scenes 
in a theatre, of thin strips of wood, over 
which are pasted sheets of cotiony trans- 
parent paper. In the evening, when the 
lanterns dispense their soft light round 
the inside of these white buildings, the 
spectator seems to be looking at a magic 
lantern. During the daytime the sides of 
the houses are slipped out, as side scenes 
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are, and the house becomes only a roof 
resting on the four light corner-posts, the 
whole interior being thus opened to the 
air. Every part of the house is thus ex- 
posed to view, arid everything done in it 
ean be seen, while behind it appear the 
charming verdure, the cascades and the 
diminutive plantations of the little gardens 
situated in the rear. 


A WoNDERFUL CAvE—has been discovy- 
ered near Pine Grove, California, Three 
men, named Stokes, Jameson and Mason, 
explored it for about a mile and a quarter. 
They found chambers beautifully decor- 
ated with stalactites and stalagmites, and 
a stream of water leaping the roof 
into an apparently bottomless pit; alsoa 
hot spring emitting sulphurous puffs of 
steam. In another chamber the walls 
were highly magnetic. One of the party 
who carried a hatchet, had it wrested from 
him by a magnetic rock near which he 
passed, and the combined strength of the 
party was unable to detach it. Another 
who had on miner’s boots, the soles of 
which were filled with nails, could walk 
with difficulty, and happening to step upon 
a portion of the floor unusually magnetic, 
found himself suddenly affixed thereto, 
and unable tomove. He was compelled 
to leave his boots there. 


SPONGE, IN Facr.—A noted meteorolo- 
gist has ascertained that the wettest place 
in the world is Cherrapoonjee, a village in 
further India, amongthe hills, and between 
four and five thousand feet above the sea, 
the rainfall being some six hundred inch- 
es, taking place in six months; the calcula- 
tion being based on the fact that an inch 
of rain over four square feet is equal to a 
gallon of water, or ten pounds, being the 
same as sixty thousand tons over a square 
mile. His investigations have led him to 
believe that the three principal causes of 
rain are: ascending currents of air which 
produce the tropical summer rains ; the con- 
tact of hot damp air with cold ground, which 
makes the west coast of continents so rainy, 
and the setting in of a cold wind after a 
warm one; as, for instance, when a 
northeast wind sets in after a southwest. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


FRENCH CREAM-CAKE.—Sugar, one tea- 
cupful; flour, two teacupfuls; milk, one- 
half teacupful; eggs, three; baking-pow- 
der, one teaspoonful. Bake like jelJy-cake, 
but have the layers thicker. When done, 
split open with a sharp knife, and place 
one above another, having the crust down, 
with mock cream between each layer, 
made thus: One pint boiling milk, beat 
well and stir in two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
tw» tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and lastly 
add one-half teacupful of butter. This 
cake is better two or three days old. It 
makes a very nice dessert. 


Potato Pupprne.—Peel, boil and mash 
two pounds of potatoes; when ready, take 
three eggs and well beat them; row grad- 
ually add three-quarters of a pint of milk, 
two or more ounces of moist sugar, and a 
pinch of powdered allspice; finally, blend 
the whole well together, and bake for 
three-quariers of an hour. Serve with or 
without sweet butter sauce. 


Nice Cookres.—One cup mo- 
lasses; one-half cup cold water; one-half 
cup of lard or butter; one heaping tea- 
spoonful of vinegar; one teaspoonful of 


ginger. 


AMERICAN RAISED WAFFLES.—One pint 
of sweet milk, one heaping teacupful of 
butter, three eggs, a teaspoonful of thick 
brewer's yeast, one quart of flour, and an- 
other teacupful of sweet milk, in which is 
dissolved a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda. Letit rise until light, then bake as 
other waffles. Serve with butter and 
sugar. 


Nick Frencu Cakr.—Two cups of su- 
gar, one-half cup of butter, four eggs, one 
cup of milk, three cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar. This makes two loaves. 


GRAHAM BREAD.—Four quarts of un- 
bolted wheat; a teacupful of good yeast; 
half a cup of molasses; one teaspoonful of 
salt; mix with warm water enough to 
make a stiff dough ; let it rise about six or 
eight hours; wet your hands in cold water 


to put into the pans; let it rise an hour, or 
until it has risen an inch, and bake two 
hours. It should be very well baked. 


ARROWROOT Biscuir.— Rub together 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and the 
same weight of butter, until they rise. 
Beat three eggs well, and mix with it, then 
stir in two cups of sifted flour, roll them 
out thin, cut them with a biscuit-cutter, 
place them in buttered tins, and bake in a 
slow oven. 


MaccaRoons.—One pound sugar, one- 
quarter pound blanched and pounded 
almonds, whites of three eggs; sprinkle 
sugar on paper; drop in little cakes. 


Goop Doveunuts.—Two cups of sugar, 
two cups of sweet milk, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, one teaspoonful ginger, little 
nutmeg. 


Grapre Jam.—Boil the grapes in just 
water enough to make them tender, strain 
them through a colander, then in one pound 
of pulp put one pound of sugar; boil this 
half an hour; the common wild grape 
makes a nice jam. 


To Menp Curna.—Take a very thick 
solution of gum arabic in water, and stir 
into it plaster of Paris until the mixture is 
of proper consistency. Apply it witha 
brush to the fractured edges of the china, 
and stick them together. In three days 
the articles cannot be broken in the same 
place. The whiteness of the cement ren- 
ders it doubly valuable. 


FELONs.—To cure a felon, prevention is 
better than cure. When a soreness is felt, 
immerse the finger in a basin of ashes and 
cold water; set it on the stove while cold, 
and stir it continually, without taking it 
out, till the lye is so hot that it cannot be 
borne any longer. If the soreness is not 
gone in half an hour, repeat it. 


FoR Porson From Ivy. —Steep 
pokeroot in hot water, and bathe the parts 
affected with the resulting liquor. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES, 


. The traditional union of fidelity, obedi- 
ence to orders, strict discipline and stupid- 
ity in the old-fashioned military servant is 
wittily illustrated in a story told in a 
French paper, at the expense of a captain 
of the Melun garrison. The officer, who 
had been invited to dine at a neighboring 
castle, sent his valet with a note of “ re- 
grets,”’ adding, as the boy started, ‘‘ Be 
sure and bring me my dinner, Auguste, 
when you have left the letter.’’ 

The soldier took the letter to the castle, 
and was told, of course, “ It’s all right.” 

“Yes, but I want the dinner,” said the 
lad; ‘‘the captain ordered me to bring it 
back, and I always obey orders.”’ 

The baroness being informed of the 
good fellow’s blunder, carried out the joke 
by despatching a splendid repast. The 
officer, too amused to make any explana- 
tion to his servant, merely sent him back 
at once to buy a bouquet to carry with his 
compliments to the baroness, Success- 
fully accomplishing this feat, the brilliant 
Auguste was handed a five franc piece 
from the lady. 

“That wont do,” says the honest fellow; 
**T paid thirty francs for the flowers.” 

The difference was made up to him, and 
he returned to the fort, quite proud at hay- 
ing so ably discharged his duty. 


A gentleman was chatting with a little 
girl on a railway train, when she suddenly 
looked up in his face and said: 

** You look like Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

“Do 1?” said the gentleman. , “ How 
do you know I’m not?” 

He’s dead,’ with an astonished look 
at the questioner; ‘‘ they killed him.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “ didn’t 
Abraham Lincoln have a brother?” 

The child looked puzzled for a minute, 
and then quietly remarked : 

“My father saw Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Did he?” said the gentleman, 

“Yes; after he was dead he saw him. 
Did you ever see him ?”’ 

“No,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I never 
saw him,” 

“Then,” said the child, triumphantly, 
“of course you aint his brother!” 


The Detroit Free Press relates that a 
man named Wilton, sixty-four years of 
age, from Fayette, O., and the father of 
nine living children, appeared at the Cen- 
tral Market recently, and took a stool at 
one of the eating stands. While munching 
a piece of ‘‘ huckleberry”’ pie, he suddenly 
ceased to chew, and said to the girl in at- 
tendance, ‘“‘My dear, I want to marry; I 
love you; will you marry me?” She tried 
to pass the questiun off as a joke, and 
asked him if he’d have another fried 
sausage ; and when he implored her to be- 
lieve that he was in solemn earnest, she 
said she’d mash a dried-apple pie over his 
aged head if he didn’t go away. He went 
away, but before he left the market he 
‘proposed ”’ to two widows, offering each 
a heart full of love and a good home for 
life, but failing in each case. 


An Indianapolis girl closes a love-letter 
with: 

‘The ring is round, the dish is square, 
and we’ll be married the next State fair. 
The bell shall ring, the drum shall play, 
and we'll go dancing all the way.. Answer 
soon. Mary.” 


The people of Nebraska, who are ardent 
in their hatred of heresy, hold that when 
a minister refuses to call off the sets at a 


dance, it is sufficient.evidence of heretical 


tendencies, and they give him twenty-four 
hours in which to leave the district. 


Professor Smith said in a lecture in Phil- 
adelphia last week, that “Flirtation is 
sometimes assisted by the use of albumen ;” 
but the compositor got the remark into 
shape in this ruinous fashion: “Flirtation 
is sometimes arrested by the use of alder- 
men.” 


“Charley, did you ever hear it said that 
if you find a four-leaved clover, and put 
it in your shoe, the first Jady you walk 
with will be your wife ?”’ 

“No, never heard of it before.” 

“Well, I found one this morning, and 
you are the first one I have walked with. 
Wonder if it’s true.’”’ 
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_ Without speaking for 
tart But smiling at last became painful, 
= 
-) ‘ow that they are old and unmarried, they j 
And 60 they agreed to separate. plenty to talk about, | 


